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President Pays | 


Tribute to Work 
Of Physicians | 
| 


Tells Medical Association 
Civilization Would Be De- 
stroyed Were It Not for 


Their Science. 


Health Conservation 


Called Public Duty 


Cites Achievements in Combat- 
ting Diseases That in Past 
Generations Caused Great 

Loss of Life. 


| 

In an address delivered on May 17 be- | 

fore the American 
meeting in Washington, President Cool- 
idge paid tribute te the progress of medi- 
cal science in combatting diseases, and 

congratulated the association upon the 

| 

| 

{ 


Medical Association 


fact that today medical men show more 
tolerance toward different schools of 
thought. 

“Cooperation and tolerance,” Mr. Cool- 
idge said, “which have been developed 
so widely in industry and social relations, 
are now found in a marked degree in the 
medical profession.” He suggested that 
at present the systems and the statutes 
may be somewhat imperfect, that “we do 
not do so well as we know,” ahd that 
despite the great progress that has been 
made, “no one doubts that much yet re- 
mains to be done.” 

“We make many constitutions,” he | 
added, “we enact many laws, laying out 
a course of action and providing a method 
of relationship one with another which 
are theoretically: above criticism, but 
they do not come into full observance and 
effect.” 

The full text of the President’s ad- 
dress follows: 

America has 
greatness that it is difficult to decide 
which is the most important. It is prob- 


many elements of | 

able that a careful consideration would | 
| 

! 

| 


so 


yeavel that the progress of civilization 
is so much a matter of interdependence 
that we could not dispense with any of 
them without great sacrifice. But those 
who have witnessed the general pa- 
ralysis which prevails when even a mod- 
erate epidemic breaks out cannot help 
but realize that one of the most im- 
portant factors of our everyday exist- 
ence is the public health, which has come 
to be dependent upon sanitation and the 
medical profession. We are constantly in 
receipt of the beneficial activities of 
these efforts in the disposition of waste, 
the water we drink, the food we eat, 
and even in the air we breathe. This 
great work is carried on partly through 
private initiative, partly through Gov- 
ernment effort, partiy by a combination 
of these two working in harmony with 
the scienee of chemistry ,of enginecring, 
and of applied medicine. In its main 
aspects it is preventive, but in a very 
large ficld it is remedial. Without this 
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Government Asked 
To Buy Home Goods 


Representative Connolly Seeks 
Executive Order to Favor 
American Concerns. 


President Coolidge has been requested 
by Representative Connolly (Rep.), of 
Philadelphia. to issue an Executive Order 
giving preference to domestic products 
in the letting of governmental contracts. 

In con..ection with the request, Mr. 
Connolly on.May 17 made _ public his let- 
ter ,to the. President and correspondence 
he has had with textile interests regard- 
ing contracts Iet by the Navy and the 
Army for foreign-made bobbinet. The 
Departments of War and of th Navy, the 
correspondence showed, were required to 
accept the oifer of the lowest bidder. 

The full text of Mr. Connolly’s letter 
to the President follows: 
“Honorable Calvin Coolidge, 

the United States, the White House. 

“My Dear Mr. President: I am sending 
to you with this letter a communication 
I have received from the Amalgamated 
Lace Cyperatives of America, with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. 

“You will observe that this organiza- 
tion, which represents one unit of the 
great textile industry, is eniphatically 
protesting against existing conditions in 
the various Govérmment departments re- 
specting the awarding of contracts. Le- 
gally, perhaps, the departments are not 
at fault. The difficulty, I am advised, 
lies.in the fact that the departments un- 
derstand they have no recourse, under 
the law, other than the awarding of con- 
tracts to the lowest bidders regardless 
of where the required products are man- 
ufactured, and it is to find a prompt and 
effective remedy for this situation that 
these people are calling upon you for 
help through me, their representative. 

“The contracts cited in the enclosure 
directly affect my congressional district. 
Practically all of my people are engaged 
in the textile business, either as em- 
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Tax Cut Depends 


On Annual Revenue 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE. is con- 
vinced that the question of 
tax reduction cannot -be_ given 
definite consideration until the 
amount of the surplus for the cur- 
rent fiscal year is definitely estab- 
lished, it was stated orally May 17 
at the White House. 

Mr. Coolidge, it was explained, 
also is inclined to believe that it 
will be essential to examine the 
sources of future revenue and to 
determine the exact condition when 
Congress reconvenes in December. 


Municipal Licenses 
For House-to-House 


Sales Are Illegal 


Supreme Court Also Finds 
No Federal Issue Involved 
in Construction of State 
Constitution. 


In handing down three per curiam de- 
cisions on May 16, the Supreme Court 
of the United States dismissed two 
cases before it, and answered a certified 
question presented in another case. 

The court, in, the case of Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills vy. City of Piedmont, et al., 
No. 313, found that a municipal ordi- 
nance requiring a written permit from 
the police department for salesman mak- 
ing sales from house to house of goods 
of a manufacturer located in another 
State was an unauthorized burden upon 
interstate commerce. This decision was 
made upon the authority of the findings 
in the case of Real Silk Hosiery v. City 
of Portland, 268 U. S. 335. 

Restraint of Interstate Trade. 

In reaching this decision the Supreme 
Court answered in the affirmative the 
following question certified by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit: 

“Is the ordinance 212 requiring ap- 
pellant, Real Silk Hosiery Mills, to pro- 
cure @ written permit from the police 
department of the City of Piedmont to 
transact its busine in. the City ot 
Piedmont, and ar the resolutions 
adopted in pursuance to said ordinance 
requiring payment of $1 termed a regis- 
tration fee, and $12 per year, termed an 
application fee, before such permit be 
granted. an unauthorized burden upon 
interstate commerce?” 

Justices Brandeis and 
sented to this answer. 

A second question as to whether “the 
said resolutions constitute a just and rea- 
sonable exercise of the police power of 
the city for the protection of its citizens” 
was declared not to require an answer, in 


Sanford dis- 


i View of the affirmative findings as to the 


first question. 

Counsel for the City of Piedmont, 
Calif., had contended that the require- 
ment-for an application and license fee 
did not constitute a burden upon inter- 
state commerce, but was a valid exercise 
of the police powers of the city. 

It was explained by counsel for the 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills, at the time argu- 
ments were heard, that it was an Illinois 
corporation which sold its goods direct 
to consumers throughout’ the United 
States. Its salesmen, it was stated, go 
from house to house soliciting and accept- 
iffg orders, 

No Federal Issue Involved. 

In another per curiam decision, the 
Supreme Court dismissed the appeal im 
the. case of James Willos v. State of 
Oregon, No. 864, for lack of a Federal 
question on the authority of Ellsworth 
Kelley v. State of Oregon, No. 827, Octo- 
Term 1926, decided April ak, IDOE. 
By this decision, the Supreme Court sus- 


tained a judgment of the Supreme Court ! 
| of Oregon affirming a sentence of death 


as a penalty for first- ~degree murder. 
Counsel for plaintiff in error had con- 
tended that the statute under which the 
sentence was imposed was not enacted in 
conformity with Article-1 of the Constitu- 
Such an 
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Level of Prices 
Of Commodities 


| Near Low Point 


Condition Traced by Federal 
Reserve Board to Greater 
Production at De- 
creased Cost. 


Record Established 
In Building Contracts 


Output of Steel in March Also 
Revealed by Survey of Bus- 
iness to Have Set New 


High Mark. 


The early months of 1927 
veloped a level of commodity prices 
lower than any in almost five years 
and have’brought forth industrial activity 
greater even than in the corresponding 
months of 1926, according to a survey 

i of business made public on May 17 by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

After a continuous decline 
about two years, the level of commodity 
prices was, at the end of March, within 
5 per cent of the low postwar level in 
1922, the Board observed. It asserted 
that this decline in prices had applied 
to all groups and had affected, individ- 
ually, about 
which the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, maintains an in- 
dex. 

Steel Production Sets Record. 

In connection with the industrial ac- 
tivity, the Board called attention’ to the 
output of steel which in March was 
greater than ever before. There was 
likewise greater production of cotton 
products, due largely to the low price 
of the raw commodity, and increased 
activity among the silk mills. Weolen 
mills, however, showed some decline but 
were, nevertheless, more active than a 
year ago. 

Building construction has continued 
active through the period covered by 
the survey anda new record was es- 
tablished in March for the total volume 
of contracts awarded. 

The Board traced the price: readjust- 
ment of the last several years to indus- 
trial and trade conditions rather than to 
financial developments. There have been 
no conditions in respect of credit which 
could account for the price recession, it 
was stated. and,attention was called to 
an almost entire absence of credit “tight- 
ness.” 


have de- 


Production Costs Deereased. 

While the physical output of industry 
has beén on the increase, the Board re- 
lated that there had been a decline in 
the number of persons engaged in pro- 
duction. This, it said, had tended to de- 
crease production costs and to increase 
the volume of goods available for con- 
sumption. Increased efficiency and the 
large volume of production, therefore, 
the Board declared, have been “im- 
portant” factors in the commodity price 
decline. 

The full text of the Board’s statement 
follows: 

Industrial activity, which has been in- 
creasing since the beginning of the year, 
has been larger in recent weeks than in 
the corresponding period of last year. 
Production in the steel industry during 
March was in greater volume than at any 
previous time, and the total output for 
the first quarter of the year was un- 
usually large. The recent growth in out- 
put was due in part to anticipation of 
the strike in the bituminous coal fields, 
but also to active seasonal buying by 
industries, that use the products of steel 
mills as material, including the auto- 
mobile industry, the railways, and the 
building and petroleum industries. In 
April, however, there was some reduc- 
tion in activity at the steel mills. 

Production of automobiles, though 
showing some seasonal increase, was 
smaller in recent months than in the 
same period of 1926. Building construc- 
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Testimony Given on Sa ving Expected 


If €. & O. Gets Er ie and Pere Marquette 


Economies Looked for on Repairs and in A ccounting Are 


Outlined at I. C. 


Economies to be effected in account- 
ing and as a result of the utilization of 
excess capacity of locomotive repair 
shops of the Erie and Pere Marquette 
railways by the Chesapeake & Ohio, if 
it is allowed t> acquire stock control of 
the two roads, were outlined for the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio, at the hearing on May 
17 before the Director of the Bureau of 
Finance of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, C. D. Mahaffie. This was the 
sixth day of the hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Chesapeake & Ohio to the 
Ce:.mission for authorization to acquire 
as an intermediate step toward unifica- 
tion of the three roads and the Hocking | 
Valley, which is already controlled by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 

On nearly every detail of the testimony 
the witnesses were subjected to cross- 
examination by H, W. Anderson of ceun- 


C. Hearing. 


sel for Chesapeake & Ohio,’ minority 
stockholders. _He questioned the figures 
used in many instances or attempted to 
show that the same results could be 


obtained without the stock control cought. 


L. D. Freeman, assistant to the chief 
mechanical officer of the C. & O., gave 
details of the estimates presented earlier 
by W. J. Harahan, president of. the road, 
that a saving of $451,000 per annum 
could be effected by using excess ca- 
pacity of the Eric shops for the repair 

| of C. & O., locomotives, and $227,000 a 
year could be saved by using the Pere 
Marquette shops for the repai- of Hock- 

| ing Valley locomotives. The C. & O., 
he said, contemplates additions to its 

| shop facilities which will enable it to 
take care of 945 classified repairs per 
annum but it will rogaine capacity for 
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Architects to Confer 
On Building I Program 


Recommendations Expected as 
to Proposals for Construc- 
tion in Capital. 


The advice of a group of architects 
relative to the problems of the public 
building program for Washington, D. C., 
will be given tothe Public Buildings 
Commission on May Senator Smoot 
(Rep.), of Utah, Chairman of the Com- 
mission, stated orally on May 17. 

The situation of the various buildings 
proposed in the so-called triangle-south 
of Pennsylvania Avenue, Senator Smoot 
explained, would be discussed in detail. 

The construction of a new building for 
the Department of Justice in this area, 
Senator Smoot stated, was favored by 
the members of the Commission, in or- 


23, 
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Voluntary Mergers 
For Reducing Radi 


Stations Predicts 


0 
d 


Bellows, Member 
Commission, Believes the 
Number May Be Not 


Over 450. 


of | 


A prediction that within one year after | 


June 1, when the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion’s new alignment of stations goes 
into effect, voluntary consolidations on 
the part of the broadcasters will reduce 
the 690 stations now in operation to per- 


| haps 450 was made in an oral statement 


May 17 by Henry A. Bellows, member of 
the Commission. 

In realigning the stations under its 
60-day licensing scheme, the Commis- 
sion is eliminating none, although it is 
changing the conditions of operation of 
about 650 out of 690, Mr. Bellows said. 
The Commission proposes to follow its 
original policy of urging voluntary mer- 
gers among the broadcasters but requir- 
ing none. No station will be ordered off 
the air either, except for violations of 
law or of the Commission’s orders. 

Changes To Be Announced. 

The complete list of changes, Mr. Bel- 
lows said, will be announced May 24, 
and all stations will be required to ac- 
cede to the Commission’s orders June 1. 
Either power or wave changes or both 
are required by practically all stations 
in order that they fit into the “pattern” 
whereby the Commission expects to re- 
duce interference to a minimum. 

Where power changes are ordered, 
they are for the most part reductions 
in the amount of energy that may be 
used by a particular transmitter. Wave 
changes are radical in some cases, al- 
though Mr. Bellows asserted that the 
stations rated highest from the point of 
public service will not find themselves 
on undesireable channels. “Doubling 
up” on the use of waves is required in 
many cases, but the actual division of 
broadcast hours is left to the broad- 
casters themselves. 

Geographical Basis. 

The basis of the plan is geographical. 
The Commission has drawn circles 
around the chief broadcast centers, and 


| 


has so assigned powers and waves that } 


stations within these circles are far 
enough separated from each other that 
they will not interfere with each other. 
Division of broadcast hours is required 
within these areas in many cases, two 


and three stations being assigned the | 


Same waves. 


No station in the United States has | 


an exclusive wave length, but 
using the same wave are separatcd by 


stations 


distances wide enough and their powers | 


fixed so that no interference results. 
Mr. Bellows estimates that 350 to 400 
stations may not be required to divide 
broadcast hours. 

Mr. Bellows expressed satisfaction 
with the way the plan is working out, 
but urged radio listeners to be patient 
through the summer months. All 
them, he said, will have to re-log their 
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News Summary 
and Index 


of every article 
in this issue will 
be found on the 
Back Page. 


The News Sum- 
mary isclassified 
by Topics every 
day for the con- 
venience of the 
reader. 
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| Senator Howell Ur ges Farmers 


To Organize For Lower Tariff| Ror Flood R elief 
we 9 
States This Should Be Advocated as Supple- 


mental to Program or Farm Relief. 


Senator Howell (Rep.)}, of Nebraska, 
in a letter made public on May 17 
William Hirth, chairman of an agricul- 


to 


tural conference meeting at Des Moines, 
Iowa, urged farmers’ groups to organize 
for tariff legislation as supplemental to 


the farm relief program. 
He said he felt, 


of the MceNary-Haugen bill recently ve- 
toed by President Coolidge, that a policy 
of gradual tariff reductions or elimina- 
tions, extending over a period of years, 
would aid agricultural relief. 
he believed it practicable to put pig iron 
and the primary products of the steel 
mills on the free list without injustice 
or needless hardship to anyone. 

The full text of Senator Howell’s letter 
follows: 

My dear Mr. Hirth: In connection with 
activities for agricultural relief, in which 
you have so ably led, I take the liberty 
of making the following suggestions: 

Without diverting our attention from 


Agreements on Rates 
By Steamship Lines 
Are Given Approval 


Shipping Board Finds They 
Are in Compliance With 
Regulatory Pro- 
visions. 


Seven rate conference agreements en- 
tered into by the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company with other steam- 
ship lines with a view of facilitating 
shipments from Pacific Coast ports of 
this country to England, Belgium, South 
Africa and Cuba were approved May 17 
by the United States Shipping Board. 

Five of the arrangements were made 
with lines plying between the United 
States and Cuba, one with. English ports 
and the other with ports of South Africa. 
All the agreements were found by the 
Board to be in compliance with the regu- 
latory provisions of the Shipping Act. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

Agreements entered into by the Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian Steamship Company and 
other steamship lines to facilitate ship- 
ments from Pacific coast ports of the 
United States to England, Belgium, 
South Africa and Cuba have been ap- 
proved by the Shipping Board. 

Through Bills of Lading. 

The first agreement is with the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Company 
and provides that the Amcrican-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company may accept ship- 
ments at Pacific coast ports on through 
bills of lading for London, Liverpool, 
Southampton, Manchester and Antwerp 
in competition with lines operating di- 
rect services from the Pacific coast to 
these ports. The through rate, which is 
based upon the direct lines’ rates, is 
apportioned equally between the par- 
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Mail Study Planned 
In Flood Districts 


First and Second Assistant Post- 
masters General to Make 
Inspection. 


The First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, John H. Bartlett, and the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, W. Irving 
Glover, announced orally on May 17 that 
they would leave Washington immedi- 
ately for a tour of inspection of mail 
facilities in the flooded Mississippi 
River districts. Before beginning their 
tour, however, both will attend to other 
departmental business in Texas and Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. Bartlett and other members of a 
joint committee representing the Post 
Office and Treasury Departments will 
hold hearings in St. Louis in connection 
with the erection of new © post-office 
buildings and the sale of those now in 


without diverting at- | 
tention from promotion of the principles | 


* 1 
He said | 





| of curtailing the tariff wall, 


| Louisiana 


} 


the further promotion of the principles 
of the Agricultural Bill recently vetoed, 
I feel that we also should organize for 
tariff legislation. Not that full and satis- | 
factory agriculture relief can be accom- | 
plished through mere tariff reductions, | 
but there is no question that such legis- 
lation would aid and, therefore, in view | 
of the situation should be advocated as | 
supplemental to our program. 
Any attempted legislation, even if suc- | 
cessful, to secure agricultural equality | 
through radical reductions of the various | 
tariff schedules, would defeat itself, as | 
it must be evident that one of the results 
would be an economic disturbance, with | 
this probable consequence: the public, 
never patient, would refuse to see the ex- 
periment through—would react and | 


| hence we might find ourselves, ultimately, 
| with the 


tariff idea reintrenched 


securely than ever. 


There is, however, a practicable way 


that 


is: 
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Branch Banking 
Is Coneedtoabed in 
About Six States | 


Federal Reserve Board Re- | 
ports Parent Institutions 
Form About 3 Per Cent 
of Country’s Banks. 





Approximately three per cent, or num- 
erically, 789, of the banks in the United 
States were operating branches at the 
end of 1926 and more than half of those 
banks were within the borders of six 
States, the Federal Reserve Board has 
found in a survey of branch banking 
conditions. The 789 banks maintained 
2 7Te ey on the date for which the 
reports were made to the Board by the 
Federal Reserve agents. 

The Board made the reports public in 
consolidated form May 17 and at the 
same time announced a_ semi-annual 
“census” of this character will be con- 
tinued because of the expansion occur- 
ring in branch banking due to Federal 
and State legislative changes. 

A total of 431 banks operating in the 
six States of California. Michigan, 
Massachusetts, New York. Ohio and 
maintained branches at the 
end of 1926 according te the ce 
statement. These banks operated 2,035 
branches. 
ing branches increased only 
ing the year 1926, but ‘ 
branches increased by 
showed. 


three dur- 
the number of 
152, the report 


The number of banks a. 


more | 
‘ 


| activities for 





The full text of the Board’s statement | 


follows: 
In June of 1924, and again in De- 
cember of 1925 and of 1926, the board 
secured, through the Federal Reserve ; 
| agents, reports covering branch banking 
developments in the States. Similar re- 
ports will in the future be required 
| semiannually in June and December cov- 
ering such developments during the pre- 
ceding six months, and on the basis of | 
these reports a continuous office record 
will be maintained of branches estab-' 
lished, discontinued, and operated by all 
classes of banks—national, State mem- 
ber and nonmember. These reports will 
give for each bank operating a branch or 
branches, the location of the branch and 


the method and date of its establishment | : : j 
| poration: and associates were parties to 


—as by conversion of an existing bank, 
or by original establishment of a branch 
de novo—the method of its acquirement 
by the present operator—as by merger 
or consolidation—and the method of its 
discontinuance. Data for nonmember 
State banks have been supplied by State 
banking authorities, covering State com- 
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Hearings on on Regulation 
Of Milk Imports Planned 


Regulations for the administration of 
the Federal Import Milk Act approved 
February 15, 1927, will be discussed at 


: of Yucatan, 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


that city that have either become obso- | two public hearings early in June, ac- | 


too crowded to handle present 


! mailings. 


At Wichita Falls, Tex., Mr. Glover will 


; address the convention of the Postmas- 
| ters’ Association of Texas on May 20. 





Before leaving Washington, both Mr. 
Bartlett and Mr. Glover said they expect 


i great difficulty in transporting the mails 
| in the lower Mississippi Valley because 
| of a large amount of mud that is to be 


left by the flood. They said the car- 
riers would have to wade through this 
mud, thus making it difficult for the De- 


; partment to deliver the mails with any 
degree of promptness until after this con- 


dition has been remedied. In the mean- 
time the Department will use aeroplanes, 
motorboats and other means to dispatch 
the mails. Mr. Bartlett said that in 
some places the post offices were under 
water, and stamp supplies and postal 
records of these offices were floating on 
the surface. He expects some losses to 


the Government, “ 


cording to an announcement mf&de May 
17 by the Department of Agriculture. 

The full text of the announcement 

| follows: 

Pubiic hearings to the pvro- 
posed regulations governing the admin- 
istration of the Federal Milk Act will 
be held at Boston, June 1, and at New 
York City, June by representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

The hearings will be held at the United 
States Appraisers Stores, Christopher 
and Washington Streets, New York City, 
and at 408 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 

Comments or suggestions regarding 
the proposed regulations may be sub- 
mitted in writing to the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., prior to the hearings. 

The act was designed to regulate the 
importation of milk and cream for the 
purpose of promoting the dairy indus- 
try 
public of the United States, 


discuss 


2 
wv 


and to pretect the health of the | 


| 


- | Fiitiede Adequate. 


Says Mr. Hoover 


ecretary of Commerce Out- 
lines Red Cross Plans 
for Aid in Areas 
Under Water. 


| Cooperation Given 


To State Officials 


President Considers Extra Ses- 
sion of Congress Will Not 
Be Necessary Under 
Circumstances. 


President Ccolidge does not believe it 


| will be necessary to call a special session 


of Congress to deal with problems aris- 
ing out of the Mississippi flood 
situation in view of the work being done 
by the American 


River 


Red Cross and other 
meeting the situation. 
This announcement was authorized 
orally at the White House, May 17, fol- 
lowing receipt by the President of a 
long telegram from the Secretary of 
Commerce, Herbert Hoover, who is in 
the flood zone, detailing steps taken to 
handle the problems of flood relief. 


Outline of Organization. 

The full text of Secretary Hoover’s 
message, sent from Little Rock, Ark., 
under date of May 13, is as follows: 

Following is text of memorandum on 
principles of organization referred to in 
previous message. Our accumulating ex- 
perience and the success of our appeal 


| to the public makes it reasonably safe 


now to say definitely that the funds in 
hand and prospective will enable the Red 
Cross to do its work on an efficient basis. 

The following outline is to guide Red 
Cross action in all branches and to de- 
fine relationship to State commissions: 

(1) The Red Cross is a National or- 
ganization; its operations are irrespec- 
tive of State lines and directed from a 
central point and subdistricts through its 
local county chapter committees. All 
the members of whom have proven active 
and able men and Women. The governors 
of each of the States have appointed com- 
missions under able chairmanship to rep- 
resent the State in reconstruction meas- 
ures which naturally follow State and 
county lines. 

(2) The measures of actual adminis- 
tration of the disaster divide themselves 
into two periods: The first. the measures 
during the flood stage; the second, re- 


! construction. 


The latter fall into two groups; the 
one is essentially emergency action, the 
seeond group being both emergency and 
long-view measures under responsibility 


| of State commissions. 


A. Flood stage measures. (1) Rescue 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.1 


Monopoly in Sisal 


T raced Back to 1912 


| Plant Specialist Gives History 
of Efforts to Control Mex- 
ican Supply. 


in the sisal fiber trade 
Mexico, disclosed in a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States holding that the Sisal Sales Cor- 


The monopoly 


a combination intended tc restrain trade 
in violation of anti-trust laws, has a 
history dating back to about 1912, ac- 
cording to an oral statement made on 
May 17 by T. H. Dewey, botanist in 
charge of the Fiber Plant Division of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Until about six years ago, when the 
proceeding in the case began, the fiber 
produced in Yucatan and Campeche fur- 
nished practically all of finest fine fiber 
supply of the world, Mr. Dewey said. 
This fiber is henequen an not true sisal, 
he explained. In the paz. six years, 
production of the true sisal has more 
than doubled. 

East Africa, Java and Sumatra now 
produce 75,000 tons of true sisal, and 
annual production of henequen in Yuea- 
ton is estimated at 100,000 tons. The two 
largest binder twine companies in the 
United States have recently developed 
henequen plantations in Cuba it was 
stated. These are th International 
Harvester Company of Chicago, which 
produces two-fifths of the binder twine 
in the United States, and The Plymouth 
Company which produces one-fifth. 

The Comision Reguladora was formed 
in Yucatan in 1912, with the Governor 
of the State ex-officio president, ae- 
cording to Mr. Dewey. This organiza- 
tion obtained funds to operate from a 
group of American bankers late in 1915 
and was in control of the trade from 
1915 to 1918. Prices were 16 to 17 
cents a pound as compared with ap- 
proximately 6 cents before the organiza- 
tion began to operate, Mr. Dewey said. 
Mismanagement and opposition of buy- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 





(Noex 794) 
‘President Commends Medical Science for Progress 
Achieved in Alleviating Distress From Disease 


Value of Work Said 
To Pass Computation 


Tests Made With Deadly Germs 
Compared With Heroism 
On Battlefield. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
service our large centers of population 
would be overwhelmed and dissipated al- 
most in a day and the modern organiza- 
tion of society would be altogether de- 
stroyed. The debt which we owe to the 
science of medicine is simply beyond 
computation or comprehension. 


Benefits Have All Come 
Within Few Generations 

These benefits have almost all come 
to the world within a few generations. 
Pure science, as we understand the term, 
has a very recent origin. In fact, we do 
not go back but a short distance to find 
the first modern comprehension of the 
difference between sound thought and 
visionary speculation. Since that day 
we have come to what is known as the 
scientific age. Almost all over the world 
men are making observations, collecting 
accurate information, comparing ascer- 
tained facts, and working toward estab- 
lished = conclusions. Although great 
progress has been made and certain 
fundamental rules have become well es- 
tablished. we cannot yet estimate the 
development of 
much more than begun. 


a constant advancement of knowledge is 
in progress. This has been especially 
true in the science of medicine. 
of the diseases which laid a heavy toll 


on life have been entirely eradicated and | 
many others haye been greatly circum- | 


scribed. The average length of life has | 
But there is still | 


been much increased. 
an enormous economic loss in sickness, 
and the list of maladies for which 
remedy is known is still large. How far 


the mind has an effect on the body is not | 


What mental re- | @0¢' 
| dividuals, 


yet accurately known. 
actions may be set up to preserve health 
or combat disease cannot yet be stated. 
If there is any one thing which the 
progress of science has taught us, it is 
the necessity of an open mind. 


Truth must always be able to 
demonstrate itself. But when it has 
been demonstrated, in whatsoever di- 
rection it may lead, it ought to be fol- 
lowed. The remarkable ability of Amer- 
ica to adopt this policy has been one 
of the leading factors in its rise to 
power. When a principle has been demon- 


made. 


strated, the American people have not | 


hesitated to adopt it and put it into 
practice. Being free from the unwar- 
ranted impediments of custom and caste, 
we have been able to accept whole- 
heartedly the results of research and in- 
vestigation and the benefits of discovery 
and invention. 

This policy has been the practical 
working out of the applied theory of 
efficiency in life. We have opened our 
mines and assembled coal and iron with 


which we have wrought wonderful ma- | 


we have harnessed our waiter 
directed invention to 


chinery, 
power, we have 


agriculture, the result of which has been | 


to put more power at the disposal of the | 
in- | 


It has all been a } 


individual, eliminating waste and 
creasing production. ; 
coordination of effort, which has raised 


the whole standard of life. 


Science of Medicine 


Has Part in Development 

In the development of this general 
policy of the science of medicine has had 
its part to play. No tendencies in re- 
cent history have been more outstanding 
than those toward conservation and co- 
operation, both in public and in private 
activities. For years the value of con- 
servation of our materia] resources, 
forests, mineral deposits, water power, 
animal life, has been generally recog- 
nized. Movements have been . started 
to cut down waste and unnecessary de- 
struction in business and industrial op- 
erations. We are practicing economy in 
our governmental affairs. But the con- 
servation of human health and life is 
one of the greatest achievements in the 


advance of civilization, both socially and | 


economically. 
What an incalculable loss to the world 


may have been the premature blotting | 
| has been 
: | one of the undeniable evidences 
modern healing or preventive measures. | 


out of a single brilliant creative mind 
which might have been saved through 


Efficiency experts translate into dollars 
and cents what disease and the resulting 
loss of manpower mean. 
ease costs heavily. Indirectly, 
are even more costly. In the days be- 
fore medical men robbed them of their 
terrors, a single case of yellow fever or 
cholera reported in New 


fere with business. Now such sporadic 
eases would scarcely cause public com- 
ment. Industry now figures what disease 
and temporary disability of employes, 


from the highest to the lowest, means on | 


the yearly balance sheet. It is not un- 
common for a corporation to take out 
an insurance policy for its own benefit 
on the life of an executive. Thus it at- 


tempts to neutralize the monetary loss | 


it presumably might suffer through be- 
ing deprived of his services. 

Factory buildings now are equipped 
with modern sanitary and hygienic de- 
vices. Large industrial establishments 
employ not only doctors but nurses to 
care for their employes. Industry has 
found all of this not only a social but a 
financial benefit. The cost of such im- 
provements has been returned many 
times in the amount of productive labor 
saved. Life insurance companies have 
health clinics and distribute hygienic 
literature. Several have sanatoriums for 
the treatment of their policyholders. 

There is no finer page in the history 
of civilization than that which 
the advance in medical science. The 
heroism of those who have worked with 


scientific research as | 
But great ef- | 
fort is being put out all around us and | 


Many | 


no | 


Ww ithout | 


this attitude very little advance could be se A 2 
; mental clinics, and many educational in- 


| a@ great change. 


| practice upon which 


| tinetly in 


j the ministry, 


| tutions. 


Direetly, dis- | 
its results | 
| and ought to be helpful. 
j ing has no value except to reveal 
| poverty of the intellect which constantly 
York Harbor | 
caused such panic as seriously to inter- | 
| way 

that our structure is not complete is no | 
| Park Avenue 
| Buffet Corporation, the City of New York 


| completion, 


' ence, 


| stars 


records | 


| universal. 


to be inoculated with disease, to the 
end that countless thousands might be 
saved, was less spectacular but no less 
far-reaching than that on the battlefield 
or of an isolated rescue from a burning 
building or a sinking ship. 


Progress Has Been Marked 
Since Early in 19th Century 


‘In the early part of the nineteenth 
century there were only three medical 
schools in the United States and two 
general hospitals. Since then progress 
has been marked. Writing in 1920, Wil- 
liam Osler said the average working life 
of English-speaking men had _ been 
doubled within three centuries. Most of 
that gain has been made in the past half 
century. The development of preventive 
medicine has been one of the outstanding 
features of that period. Whereas in the 
old days the doctor healed, if he could, 
those who had become afflicted# the 
greatest stress today is laid upon keep- 
ing the body sound and efficient. Proper 
methods of living are taught and suitable 
diets are prescribed. Hygienic condi- 
tions for the home, the workshop, and 
the factory have been adopted. Periodic 
physical examinations are urged in order 
that disease may be turned back before 
it has become seriously developed. 

In all this work our Governments— 
National, State, and local—have recog- 
nized that the preservation of health and 


| the conservation of life are in part pub- 


lie functions. Health boards have been 
established, hospitals built and main- 
tained, and hygiene taught in the schools. 
The Public Health Service of the Federal 
Government has taken a leading part in 
combating. diseases and in sanitary edu- 
cation. No more striking achievement 
was ever accomplished than by Doctor 
Gorgas, of the United States Army, in 
cleaning up the Panama Canal Zone. 
Under French control, the death rate in 
| that area was 240 per thousand. In 1913 
it had dropped to 8.35 per thousand. 
Without this work the construction and 
operation of the canal would have been 
impossible. 
Universities and colleges, and even 
secondary schools, have their resident 
doctors and infirmaries. Not a few in- 
who can afford such health 
assurance, retain physicians to look after 
them the year around. Only recently 
the movement for prevention, or relief | 
in the early stages, has been extended to 
mental diseases. Cities are establishing 


stitutions have departments for studying 


and alleviating mental distress which so | 
frequently leads to serious consequences 


for the student. 


Cooperation and Tolerance 
Found in Medical Profession 


Cooperation and tolerance, which haye ; 


been developed so widely in industry. and 
social relations, are now found in a 
marked degree in the medical profes- 
sion. The work being done by’the Ameri- 
can Medical Association is a striking 
illustration of this. In years gone by 
physicians were apt to be suspicious and 
intolerant of other schools and of other 
methods of treatment. There has been 
The modern broad- 
minded physician is willing to use or to 
recommend whatever methods seem best 
suited to the case in hand. Furthermore, 
he is the strongest advocate of preven- 
tion. He it is who is taking the lead in 
the development of everything which 
promises to promote health and to re- 
duce sickness to the minimum, even 
though its tendencies are to diminish the 
he relies for his 
income. 

All of these accomplishments are dis- 
the line of conservation 
through social service. The society of 
this country has become so well organ- 
ized, its charities have become so broad 
and inclusive, that the great body of our 
population is able to secure adequate 
medical attention. This is true to a re- 
markable degree of all our great centers 


; of population, and it is only in remote 
quarters that such service cannot be pro- 
cities support free | 
have pro- | 


vided. Our larger 
dispensaries, our hospitals 
vision for free service, and of all the pro- 
fessions, with the possible exception of 
our physicians give most 
unsparingly of their time and their skill 


for the alleviation of human suffering. | 


Our governmental agencies, our 
ized charities, 


organ- 


this most important purpose. 

This is an enormous contribution that 
made to human welfare. It is 
of the 
soundness and suecess of American insti- 


and our blessings have become common 
is no reason why they should be ignored. 
Constructive criticism is always proper 
Mere fault find- 


Our country, our Goy- 
our state of society, are a long 
from being perfect, but the fact 


engages in it. 
ernment, 


reason for refusing to assess at their 
proper value the usefulness and the 
beauty of those parts which are nearing 
or withholding our approval 
from the general plan of construction 
and neglecting to join in the common 
effort to carry on the work. 

The human race is by no means young. 


It has reached a state of maturity. It | 


is the inheritor of a very wide experi- 


in the firmament of truth. No 
doubt a multitude of others await the 
revelation of a more extended research, 
But because we realize that we have not 
yet located them all is no reason for 
doubting the existence of those already 
observed or disregarding the records 
which reveal their position. To engage 
in such a course would lead to nothing 
but disaster. One of the difficulties in 


the world is not that we are lacking in | 


sufficient knowledge, but that we are un- 
willing to live in accordance with the 
knowledge which we have. Approbaticn 
of the Ten Commandments is almost 
The principles they declare 


deadly germs and permitted themselves | are sanctioned by the common consent 


_Chicago, IIl., 


and our private benefac- | 
| tors are all giving generous support to | 


The fact that our attainments | 


the | 


| Court, 





It has located a great many fixed | 


‘ 
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Health Conservation 
Called Public Function 


Without Physicians’ Service, He 
Says, Modern Society Would 
Be Destroyed. 


of mankind. We do not lack in knowl- 
edge of them. We lack in ability to live 
by them. 

Somewhere in human nature there is 
still a structural weakness. We do. not 
do as well as. we know. We make many 
constitutions, we enact many laws, lay- 


ing out a course of action and providing | . 
sets; that is, they will not be able to find 


a method of relationship one with an- 
other which are theoretically above 
criticism, but they do not come ‘into full 
observance and effect. Society is still 
afflicted with crime, and among the. na- 
tions there are still wars and rumors of 
wars. In spite of all our progress and 


all our success, no one doubts that much | 


yet remains to be done. 

What part the physician will play in 
the further advancement of the well- 
being of the world is an interesting 
speculation. It is a well-known proverb 
that “Cleanliness is next to godliness.” 
No one can doubt that if humanity could 
be brought to a state of physical well- 
being, many of our social problems would 
disappear. If we could effectively rid 


' our systems of poison, not only would 


our bodily vigor be strengthened, but 
our vision would be clearer, 
ment more accurate, and our moral 
power increased. We should come to a 
more perfect appreciation of’ the truth. 
It is to your profession in its broadest 


| sense, untrammeled by the contentions 
| of different schools, 
look for large contributions toward its ; 


that the world may 


regenerations, physically, mentally, and 
spiritually, when not force but reason 
will hold universal sway. As human be- 
ings gain in individual perfection, so the 


| world will gain in social perfection, and 


we may hope to come into an era of 
right living and right thinking, of good 
will, and peace, in accordance with the 
teachings of the Great Physician. 

Szaxuuna (wsbm bm bm emfwy m mmb 


‘Plan Examinations 
For Health Service 


Requirements 
Entrance Into Regular 
Corps by Appoint- 
ment. 


Examination of candidates for en- 
trance into the Regular Corps of the 
United States Public Health Service will 


! be held at Washington, D. C., Chicago, 
| New 


Orleans and San Francisco on 
August 8 of this year according to an 
announcement made May 17 by the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service, Dr. Hugh S. Cumming. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

Announcement has been made by 
Surgeon General Cumming that on 
August & 1927, the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service will conduct exami- 
nations of candidates for entrance into 
the Regufar Corps of the United States 
Public Health Service. These examina- 
tions will be held at Washjngton, D. C., 
New Orleans, La., and San 
Francisco, Calif. ’ 

Applicants must pass satisfactorily, 
oral, written, and clinical tests before 
a board of medical officers and undergo 
a physical examination. They must 


have been graduated in medicine at some | 


reputable medical college, and have had 
one year’s hospital experience or two 
years’ professional practice, and must be 
not less than 23 nor more than 32 years 
of age. 

Candidates who successfully pass the 
requirements will be 
for appointment by the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
in the Regular Corps of the U. S. Public 
Health Service. 

Requests for information or permis- 
sion to take this examination should be 
addressed to the Surgeon General, U. S. 


| Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 


Rules Illegal City Regulation 
Of House-to-House Sales | 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
assignment of error, it had been con- 
tended by the counsel for defendant in 
error upon argument, did not constitute 
a Federal question, which the Supreme | 
by its per curiam decision, 
found to be lacking. 

By its per curiam 


decision the Su- 


Company y, Exchange 
and Charles L. Craig, as Comptroller of 
the City of New York, No, 597, in- 
volving the impairment by statute of an 
alleged contract created by a prior 
statute. 

The case was dismissed for lack of 
a Federal question on the authority of 
Shulthis vy. MacDougal, 225 U. S. 661, 
569; Hull v. Burr, 234 U, §S. 
Norton v. Whiteside, 239 U. S. 144, 147. 

The plaintiff in error had contended 
that its right to damages caused by the 
regrading of a street as fixed by statute 
had been impaired by a subsequent 
statute granting a larger portion of the 
damages to the tenant as lessee, and 
thus constituted a taking of property 
without due process of law. 

In its brief of the motion to dismiss 
the case, the defendant in error claimed 
that the statutory 
tract within the meaning of the Federal] 
Constitution, and therefore a subsequent 
statute changing the amount of relief 
did not constitute unlawful deprivation 
of property. 


our judg- | 


| specting his trip to Chicago, which is 
| within the radio zone he represents, and 
| will be there May 23, 





recommended | 





712, 720; | 


relief is not a con. | 





Voluntary Mergers | 
For Reducing Radio 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Stations Predicted 


‘ 


Commissioner Bellows Be- 
lieves Number May Be 
Not Over 450. 


Changes to Be Ordered 


Listeners May Be Forced to Re- 
Log Sets to Receive Fav- 
orite Programs. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


their favorite stations on the same places 
on their dials as before. Possibly their 
sets may not receive these stations at all 
when their powers and waves are altered. 
Conditions Not Favorable. 

In addition, summer broadcasting con- 
| ditions are not particularly favorable, 
said Mr. Bellows, and it is impossible 
to promise absolute perfection imme- 
diately after June 1. But the Commis- 
sion, he said, is confident~ that its plan 
is entirely feasible and the most prac- 
ticable it can pursue. It is only a mat- 
ter of time before entire order will pre- 
vail in the ether, and under the short- 
term license scheme it is possible for 
the Commission to overcome unforseen 
obstacles that may arise from time to 
time, he said. 

Mr. Bellows foresaw consolidations as 
“inevitable results” of the commission’s 
plans, saying that many of the broad- 
casters Will “see the light and get to- 
gether.” They will prefer rather to con- 
solidate their in the use of 


” 


interests 
favorable powers and frequencies than 
to have to operate under unfavorable 
conditions separately, he said. If any ! 
object to the conditions imposed on them 
after Junel, they will be invited to public 
hearings. in Washington. 

Mr. Bellows has changed his plan re- 


24 and 25 to dis- 
cuss the Chicago situation with the 68 
broadcasting stations within the 100-mile 


Announced radius of that’ city. 


Interior Department 
Displays Activities 


| Exhibit Is Prepared for Benefit 


of Delegates Attending Med- 
ical Convention. 


By means of automatie motion picture 
projectors, photographs, charts, speci- 
mens, Maps, displays of articles, and 
numerous models, the Department of the 
Interior is exhibiting its scope of its 
activities in the main corridor of the 
building at Washington, in a display 2 
block long, arranged for the benefit of 
delegates to the American Medical. Asso- 
ciation convention. 

One of the largest individual exhibits 
is that for St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, a 
Government institution for the treatment 
of mental disorders. Examples of the 


| hospital’s facilities for the treatment of 


its patients and articles produced in the 
section for occupational therapy occupy 


The part of the corridor devoted to the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf in- 
cludes exhibits from Galleudet College 
Kendall School and the Normal Depart- 
ment, 

Freedman’s Hospital, operated by the 
Department of the Interior for phe bene- 
fit of the negro population, sets forth 
in its exhibit examples of its work in 
medicine, in nurses’ training, in the pro- 
vision for internship for negro medical 
students, and in modern hospitalization. 

Howard University Display. 

Howard University, an institution of 
higher education for negro students, has 
arranged a display illustrating the work 
of its departments, leading to 14 degrees. 


A clinic is offered in the auditorium 


| of the Department’s building by the vari- 


ous divisions of the Department which 
embrace health and medical activities. 
The Exhibit by the Bureau of Pen- 
sions includes the operation of the Bu- 
reau’s 10-pen signing machine for the 
placing of signatures on pension checks, 
the Bureau’s medical work, and a warn- 
ing against impostors posing as pension 


cies | agents. 


The Geological Survey has set forth 

descriptions of the activities of its Topo- 

ic, Water Resources, Sonservation, 
Geologie and Illustrations Branches. 


Scenic Photographs. 

Photographs of scenic points in the 
National Parks over the country are dis- 
played by the National Park Service of 
the Department. 

The Alaskan Railroad has an exhibit 
describing service offered by it in 
Alaska. 

All activities of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, including the educational, agri- 
cultural, engineering and health work 
are set forth in that Bureau’s display. 

The Bureau of Education has arranged 
its exhibit for the purpose of illustrating 
the modern status and trends of educa- 
tion throughout the country. 


Methods of Surveying. 

The Genera] Land Office has compared 
obsolete methods of surveying and de- 
termining locations with the use of mod- 
ern, scientific instruments. 

How the semiair semiarid iands of the 
West have heen reclaimed for agricul- 


ture is demonstrated. by the Bureau of 


| Reclamation in its section of the cor- 
( ridor. 


i 
| 
| 
| 
the greater part of the exhibit. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Problem of Reaching imployed Children 
In Continuation Schools to Be Considered 


Conference Called in New York City to Discuss Program 
for Education and Training of Employes. 


Problems of reaching the hunmdreds 
of thousands of employed children under 
17 :ears of age in the State of New 
York with education through continua- 
tion schools, will be discussed im New 
York City May 23 to 26 at a conference 
called by the University of the State of 
New York and the State Department of 
Education, it was stated orally on May 
17 by the Specialist in Retail Store Ed- 
ucation of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tion Education, Miss Isabel Craig Bacon. 

“This year,” Miss Bacon stated, “over 
150,000 employed children Were in at- 
tendance at the continuation schools of 
the State. The purpose of the confer- 
ence is to provide an open forum for the 
discussion of all the problems which re- 
late to the education and training of 


these young people for the responsibili- | 


ties of life. Very few of them are high- 
school graduates. Very few of them 
have had the benefit of any kind of 
vocational guidance or vocational train- 
ing in the full-time schoolk Education 
which will meet their needs is a public 
responsibility. The purpose of the con- 
ference is to define that responsibility.” 


Invitation Is Extended 
To Interested Persons 

The New York State Department of 
Education has extended an open invita- 
tion to all persons who are 
in the education of employed youth to 


connection with the conference. 


In conjunction with the meetings, the 
Fourth Annual Conference of Directors 
and Supervisors of Vocational Educa- 
tion of the State of New York will be 
held. 


Meetings on May 23 will be held at | 


the Hotel Astor, Times Square, Miss 


1 Bacon stated, and will deal with the sub: | 
| stated. 


ject: “The Part-Time School Law—The 
Children’s Charter.” The editor of the 


New York Times, John H. Finley, will | 


open the conference, Addresses will be 
given by the President of the University 
of the State of New York and State 


Commissioner of Education, Frank Pier- | 


repont Graves; by the President of the 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York, George J. Ryan; by the Superin- 
tendent of Schools of the City 
York, William J. O’Shea; by the Super- 


! intendent of Schools of Amsterdan, N. 


Y., Wilbur H. Lynch, and by the Profes- 
sor of Education, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, Dr. George D. 
Strayer. 

The discussion will include the work of 
vocational and continuation schools of 
the City of New York, the place of the 
continuation school in the small city, 
and the State function of the continu- 
ation school. 


Health to Be Considered 
At Meeting on May 24 

Meetings on May 24 will be held at tho 
deal with the general subject of “The 
New York Academy of Medicine and will 
Health and Recreation of Employed Chil- 
dren.” 

Relative to this section of the confer- 
ence, Miss Bacon, stated that “the occu- 
pational efficiency of employed children 
is largely influenced by their physical 
and mental condition, Thousands of 
boys and girls enter upon employment 
handicapped by physical defects of a 
remedial character, These children are 
justly entitled to receive such health 
service and health direction during the 
time they attend continuation schools 
that they may later on take their places 
in the world in proper physical and 
mental condition to insure their success. | 

The Commissioner of Health, City of 
New York, Louis J, Harris, will spesk | 
on “The Physical Condition of Working | 
Children.” An address on “Neglected 
Factors in Protecting and Improving the 
Health of Employed Children,”’ will be | 
given by the Assistant Medical Director 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Wade Wright, and one on “A 
Program of Medical Inspection and Fol. | 
low-Up Service for the Continuation | 
Schools” by the Chief of the Medical | 
Inspections Bureau, stated Education De- 


Other addresses will be given by the 
Associate Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, New York Universtiy, Dr. Jay B, 
Nash; by the Professor of Public Health 
Administration, Columbia University, 
Dr. Haven Emerson, and by the Chief 
of the Physical Education Bureau, State 
Education Department, Dr. Frederick 
Rand Rogers. 

A section on “Art and Literature for 
the Working Youth” will be held at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art on May 24, 
with the President of the Museum, Rob- | 
ert W. DeForest, presiding. 


—— a 


Agreement Anticipated 
On Canadian Immigration 


President Coolidge, it was stated of- 
ficially at the White House on May 17, 
has been informed by the Secretary of 
State, Frank B. Kellogg, and the Secre- 
tary of Labor, James J, Davis, who have 
been conferring with representatives of 
the Canadian Government relative to 
new immigration regulations, that they 
are confident some method will be 
worked out in that connection § satisfac- 
tory to both this country and Canada. 


Motion Pictures Planned 
On Civilian Rehabilitation | 





The Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation has employed on a temporary 
basis, Lyne S. Metcalfe, to prepare an in- 
Structive motion picture for use in the 
promotion of Civilian yocational rehabili- 

| 


tation preaienins, the Chief of the Civilian 
Vocational 


Aubel 
May 17. 
The film will be used, Mr. Kvrautz said, 


before committees of State Legislatures, 
social we] 


agenci: 


work, 


Service, John 
orally on 


Re habilitation 


Krautz, announced 


are 


various other 
rehabilitation 


clubs, and 
erested in 


| Division, 


| deal with “Training for Industry, 


interested | 


| ager 
attend any of the meetings ararnged in | 


| on. 
of New | 





partment, William A, Howe. 


According to Miss Bacon, education 
along these lines forms an important 
part of the program for the continuation 
school. “The child who learns to love 
art amd literature will in after years 
lead a fuller, richer life,” she stated. 
“He will be able to enjoy beauty when 
he finds it. He will have a source of 
inspiration which not even toil and pov- 
etty will dim. To permit thousands of 
boys; and girls to take up the tasks of 
life without pressing upon their attention 
the wealth of beauty and inspiration 
which they can get, just for the asking, 
from ~our libraries and museums would 
be to neglect a more important work, 


and one which the continuation school | 


can yell perform.” 


Aré and Literature 
Forms Part of Program 

Speakers under this section will be 
the former Commissioner of Education, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Thomas 
EK. Finegan; the Librarian, New York 
Public Library, Miss Amelia H. Munson: 
the Director of Educational Work, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Huger El- 
liott; the Director, Library Extension 
State Education Department, 
Frank L. Tolman. 

The third section of the conference will 
” and 
will be held May 25 at the Hotel St, 
George, Brooklyn. The Industrial Man- 
of the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce, Frank G. 
side. 

Only 
girls 


a few of the 
in attendance 


150,000 boys and 
at continuation 


schools in the State of New York this |! 


year are being trained for the skilled 
or serniskilled industrial occupations, and 
yet the majority of the boys and many 
of the girls will in only a few years be 
engaged in this type of work, Miss Bacon 


Ernpaloyed in Occupations 
Classed as Juveniles 


““Most of them,” 
em ployed in occupations ordinarily classi. 


fied as juvenile; that is, they are serving | 


as messengers, errand boys and girls, 
junior office and store workers, and so 
Through the agency of the continu- 


ation school a comprehensive program 


of apprentice and plant training can be | 
are en route 


developed which will redound to the ad- 
vantage of both the child and the in- 
dustry.” 

Speakers under this section will include 
the Chairman, Committee on Education, 
Association of Emploving Printers of 
New York City, Isaac H. Blanchard; the 
Special Agent, Industrial Education for 
Girls and Women, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Mrs. Anna L. Bur- 
disk; the Superintendent, the Onondaga 
Pottery Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Richard H. Pass; the Chairman, Gommit- 
tee on Education, New York State Fede- 
ration of Labor, Edward W. Edwards; 
the Director of Education, Continental 
Baking Corporation, E. E. MacNary, and 
the Director of the Lithographic Techni- 
cal Foundation, New York City, Layton 
S. Hawkins. 

The remainder of May 25 will be de- 
voted to “The Vocational Guidance and 
Placement of Employed Youth” and to 
“Good Citizenship.” Sections on “Train- 
ing for Economic Citizenship” and on 
Training for the Store and Office” will 
be held on May 26. Under the latter, 
Miss Bacon will deliver an address on 
“Hiow the Continuation Schools Can Co- 
operate in the Organization of Programs 
of Training for Store and Office Work.” 


Store and Office W ork 


Are Given Consideration 

This activity, according to Miss Bacon, 
| constitutes one of the most important 
| funetions of the continuation 
More continuation schools pupils are em- 
ployed in store and office work than in 
all the other occupations combined, she 
stated. “It is certain,” Miss Bacon con- 


Wadsworth, will pre- | 
| ing for Hampton Roads. 


| cupied Rivas. 


|} tion 
she explained, re | 





school.. 
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Marines Disarming 
Nicaraguan Forces 


Near City of Rivas 


Liberal and Conservative 
Factions Are Acting Under 
Agreement Reached. 


Surrendering Arms 


Colonel Henry L. Stimson Sails 
for Hampton Roads on 
Cruiser *““Trenton.” 


In furtherance of the disarmament 
agreement effected betwen the Liberal 
and Conservative factions in Nicaragua, 
a detachment of American Marines has 
occupied the city of Rivas, where all 
government troops in that vicinity will 
disarm and turn in their rifles, machine 
guns and ammunition on May 17, Rear 
Admiral Julian L. Latimer, Commander 
of the Special Service Squadron, re- 
ported to the Department of the Navy in 
a dispatch received May .7. 

At the same time the Department was 
informed that Colonel Henry L. Stimson, 
who acted as personal representative of 
President Coolidge in mediating the 
Nicaraguan controversy, now is en route 
from Nicaragua to the United States. 
Colonel Stimson and his official party, 
the Department was advised boarded the 
American light cruiser Trenton sail- 


The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

Rear Admiral Julian L. Latimer, U. 
S. N., commander of the special service 
squadron and in charge of United States 
forces in Nicaragua, has reported to the 
Navy Department under date of May 16 
that a detachment of Marines has! oc- 
All Government troops 
in that vicinity will disarm and turn in 
their rifles, machine guns and ammuni- 
on May 17. All of the Liberal 
troops evacuated from the vicinity of the 
Nicaraguan capital, Managua, on the 
16th. Those whose homes are on the 
Atlantic Coast of Nicaragua will be dis- 
patched to their homes from the city of 
Granada via the San Juan River on the 
17th . 

Colonel Henry L. Stimson and party 
to the United States on 
board the American light cruiser Tren- 
ton. They arrived at Corinto on the 16th 
for embarkation and sailed for Hampton 
Roads at 1.45 p. m. on the 16th, 


tinued, “that many of these young com- 
mercial workers will ultimately get into 
other fields. Many boys will become in- 
dustrial workers, many girls will early 
become homemakers. Those who con- 
tinue to do clerical or sales or business 
work must be well-trained if they are 
to succeed. Employers clearly recognize 
today the value of a definite preparation 
for a specific vocation and the trained 
worker always has an advantage over 
the untrained in the competition for em- 
ployment and promotion. The continu- 
ation school can function effectively in 
preparing young people for the commer- 
cial occupations.” 

The final session of the conference will 
be held on May 26 at the Women’s City 
Club and will deal with “The Education 
of Employed Girls.” 

In the State of New York, Miss Bacon 
explained, part-time or continuation 
schools are maintained in accordance 
with the provisions of section 601 of 
article 22 of the Education Law of the 
State of New York. During the year 
1926-1927 all mmors between the ages ef 
14 and 17 who are not high school grad- 
uates and not in regular attendance upon 
full-time school instruction must attend 
part-time school for four hours each 
week. Classes meet on regular school 
days from 8 a. m. to 12 noon and from 
1 p. m. to 5 p. m,, also on Saturday 
mornings from 8 a. m. to 12 noon. 
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Ap and Are Adequate 
For Flood Relief, Is 


View of Mr. Hoover 


Red Cross Plan for Organ- 
ized Cooperative Measures 
Is Outlined. 


Report to President 


Mr. Coolidge Considers Extra 
Session of Congréss Will 
Not Be Necessary. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of families and live stock. (2) Equip- 
ment of relief camps. (3) Maintenance 
of disaster sufferers either intamps or 
flooded homes, with food, clothing, medi- 
cal supplies, feed to rescued live stock, 
ete. (4) Transportation of sufferers and 
animals home again. 
Emergency and Reconstruction. 

B. First group of wholly emergency 
measures of reconstruction. (1) Seed. 
(2) Temporary supply of food. (3) 
Temporary supply of food for live stock. 
(4) Farm implements for planting pur- 
poses, (5) Necessary additional live 
stock and poultry. (6) Buildings and 
repairs. (7) Household furniture. (8) 
Assistance to State authorities in medi- 
cal and sanitary service. 

C. Second group of partly emergency 
and partly long view measures of re- 
construction. (a) Sanitary measures 
and maintenance of public health. (b) 
Financial credit to families for seed, 
feed, live stock, implements and rebuild- 
ing of homes through the new agricul- 
tural finance corporations. (c) Business 
reconstruction. (d) Benevolent and other 
institutions. (e) Reconstruction of pub- 
lice schools. (f) Reconstruction of pub- 
lic roads, bridges, etc. (g) Construc- 
tion of municipal property. (h) Recon- 
struction of public utilities. (i) Recon- 
struction of levees. 

General Red Cross principles. The 
established policies of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross define that the principle 
of relief shall be based upon need aris- 
ing directly from the flood and not upon 


loss; that it shall give relief to the desti- 


tute only to the state of self support 


and that this shall be upon an individual | 


and family basis. 
Flood Stage Organization. 
Organization of flood stage. In ad- 


ministration of this stage the Red Cross | 


and Federal agencies work through a 
central staff office at Memphis with area 
offices where necessary. These again 
being decentralized through staff repre- 
sentative agents at concentration points 
who in tura work through local chap- 
ters and committees. 

The National organization coordi- 
nates with activities of State Commis- 
sions and State agencies in rescue, 
health, police by liason with their head- 
quarters. The financial responsibility 
for the flood stage measures (A) rests 
with the Red Cross and the cooperating 
Federal agencies. 

Organization of first group (B) of 
emergency measures of reconstruction. 
The measures in the second part of the 
emergency reconstruction (B) require a 
more defined relation with State agen- 
cies. In order that there shall be com- 
plete coordination it has been decided 
to make count; committees the center 
point of joint action. 

The intimate relations of public 
health credit and the need of strong local 
advice and administration necessitate 


that county committees should repre- | 


sent both agencies; therefore the Red 
Cross will act jointly with the State Com- 
mission in the selection of county and 
parish committees; the chairman of 
which shall be appointed jointly by the 
representative of the Red Cross and the 
chairman of the State Commission. 

The character of organization neces- 
sarily varies in different localities as 
emergency requires, as in some cases 
where committees have been already in- 
dependently selected by the two agen- 
cies; then the committees are to be at 
once consolidated and either a single 
chairman selected, or, where local con- 
ditions make it desirable, there should 
be separate chairmen representing each 
the Red Cross and the State Commission. 

To reinforce coordination the Red 
Cross will maintain a_ representative 
with each State commission 


the top. 
Preparation of Programs. 
Programs on the measures 
rated in (B) above will be agreed upon 


and authorized by the Red Cross with | 


the advice of the State commissions 
therefor, will be apportioned directly to 
the county committees and be accounted 
for in such form as the Red Cross will 
set up, in order that it may fulfill its 
proper obligation to the contributing 
public. 

It may develop that some mass pur- 
chasing must be made for groups of 
county committees in which case support 
will be furnished in kind. In the main, 
however, it is desired to support local 
communities by conduct of purchases by 
the county committees. 

When once a program has been auth- 
orized the county committee may pro- 
ceed at once to purchase and direct that 
bills be presented to the Red Cross for 
payment. 

Organization of second group of recon- 
struction measures. The second part of 
reconstruction measures (C) should be 
organized under or by coordination of 
the State commissions; the emergency 
credit corporations should act upon the 
advice of the county committees ap- 
pointed as above in order that there may 
be full coordination with the gift pro- 
grams of the Red Cross. 

Likewise the State health authorities 
should be coordinated in the county com- 
mittees because the Red Cross nursing 
service and Red Cross medical and sani- 
tary assistance will be given in support 
of the State health services through the 
county committees. The county commit- 
‘tees can well advise the State commis- 
sions upon other points at issue. 








to coordi- | 
nate the direction of these committees at | 


enume- | 








Senator Howell Urges Farmers to Seek 
Reduction in Tariff by Or ganization 


States This Should Be Advocated as Supplemental to Pro- 
gram to Secure Farm Relief. 


\ 


prevail upon Congress to adopt a policy 
of gradual reductions or eliminations, 
extending over a period of years. Thus, 
a 2 or 3 per cent general decrease per 
annum might be accomplished with com- 


paratively. little economic disturbance, | 


and ultimately achieve material results. 
However, as one Congress cannot bind 
another there would be no certainty of 


the continuation of such a policy, there- | 


fore, at the end of two or four years we 
might find our pains for naught, with 


tariff attrition which has the advantyge 
of definite accomplishment with each 
step. This is by eliminating the tariff 
piecemeal, through the deflation of one 
industry at a time. We now have upon 
the free list such products as _ hides, 
boots and shoes, and cement, and they 
are likely to stay there, notwithstanding 
protests to the contrary. This piecemeal 
method contemplates the gradual addi- 
tion, as prudence dictates, of the prod- 
ucts of other industries to the free list, 
and, as in the case of the per-cent 
method, there need be no fear of serious 
economic disturbances, as the deflation 
of no one industry would likely affect, 
to a serious degree, the prevailing eco- 


| nomic stability. 


In my opinion, the next addition to 
this free list should be iron and steel. 
This industry has enjoyed enormous 
profits for a great many years. It is no 
longer a pulling infant but one of our 
great industrial giants. More than half 
of the iron and steel marketed in the 
United States is produced by one great 
organizflation, the United States Stecl 


Regulations Issued 
For Seamen’s Entry 


Documents Required of Those 
Arriving as Passengers in 
United States. 


President Coolidge has just issued an 
executive order requiring documents from 
bona fide alien seamen entering the 
United States as passengers. The order 
prescribes regulations governing entries 
of such seamen, including crews of ves- 
sels sold and delivered abroad, individual 
seamen returned in accordance with 
terms of articles of their outward voy- 
age, those shipwrecked and other classes. 

The full text of the executive order 
follows: 

By virtue of the authority vested in 
me by the Act of Congress approved May 
22, 1918, as extended by the Act of Con- 
gress of March 2, 1921, I hereby pre- 
scribe the following regulations govern- 


ing the entry of seamen as passengers: | 


Temporary Admission Granted. 


status as such is found to be bona fide 
entering the ports of the United States 
solely in the pursuit of their calling as 
seamen may be admitted temporarily in 
the discretion of the Secretary of Labor 


and under regulations prescribed by him | 


without passports or visas if arriving in 


| the United States under the following 


circumstances: 

1. As seamen who were members of 
the crew of an American vessel, which 
has been sold and delivered abroad, when 
the contract of employment provides for 
the return of the crew or the laws of 


the United States provide for their re- | 


turn to an American port; 

2. As individual seamen 
the United States in accordance with the 
terms of the articles of the outward 
voyage; 

3. A€ shipwrecked or castaway sea- 
men rescued by or transferred to a vessel 
bound to an American port; 

4. As alien (American) seamen who 
are consular passenggs, or are re- 
patriated without expense to the United 
States Government following and in ac- 
cordance with the terms of their dis- 
charge in a foreign port before an Amer- 
ican consular officer, but who, for any 
reason, cannot be considered as serving 
as seamen on the vessel on which they 
arrive at an American port. 

(II) If such alien seamen arrive at a 
port in the United States as members of 
a crew sent forward by the owners to 
take delivery of a vessel in such port 
and for the purpose of navigating such 
vessel to its foreign home port, they may 
present a group transit certificate issued 
by a consular officer in accordance with 
Section 3 (3) of the Immigration Act 
of 1924 under such regulations as the 


Secretary of State and the Secretary of 


Labor may prescribe. 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
The White House, May 13, 1927. 


Shipping Board Approves 
Seven Rate Agreements 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ticipating carriers, each of which as- 
sumes 50 per cent of the transfer costs 
at New York. 

A second agreement is with the Prince 
Line, Ltd. By its terms it provides for 
the movement of shipments of salmon, 
dried fruits and canned goods on through 
bills of lading from Pacific coast ports 
to designated South African ports at 
agreed through rates. The American- 
Hawaiian Company receives 60 cents per 
100 pounds as its proportion of the 
through rate. From this it pays the cost 
of transfer at New York, while the bal- 
ance of the through rates accrues to the 
Prince Line. This agreement originally 
was to terminate on December 31, 1926, 
but the parties subsequently extended it 
to June 30, 1927, and increased the 
through rate to Beira by the addition of 
a landing charge of $2.50 per weight or 
measurement ton. 

Agreements on Fruit. 

The American-Hawaiian Company’s ar- 
rangements concerning shipments to 
Cuba, which were approved today, in- 


| permanently at its present level. 
| ever, as those directly and 


| tion 
avoid scattering—we must concentrate. | 
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a 40 per cent stock dividend totaling, at 


| the present quoted value of this new 
| stock, $246,000,000, and yet notwith- 


standing, there remains an _ undivided 
surplus in the treasury of some $300,- 
000,000. 

Undoubtedly the free-listing of these 
products would affect iron and _ steel 
dividends, and there would be readjust- 
ments in the industry with resultant 
hardships among employes, just as in 


| the case of millions of farmers during 
|} the past six years. 
no appreciable tariff reduction achieved. | 

There is another method of gradual | 


However, this is one 
of the inevitable consequen&s of infla- 
tion and deflation, whatever the cause, 


| and can not be avoided in this connec- 


tion unless the tariff wall is to remain 
How- 
indirectly 
engaged in this industry, together with 
their independents constitute—not 25 


| per cent of our population as in the case 


of the farmer—but only 3% per cent, it 
must be evident that placing iron and 
steel upon the free list would cause no 
general economic distress, while the 
consequent cheapening of these prod- 
ucts, required by every other industry, 
would necessarily result in a degree of 
business stimulation. 

Whatever course we pursue in connec- 
with tariff legislation, we should 
We cannot hope to secure a general tariff 
revision such as would materially aid the 
farmer. However, I believe it is wholly 
possible to put pig iron and the primary 
products of the steel mills on the free 


list to the great advantage of the coun- | 


try, and, relatively speaking, without any 


| injustice or needless hardship to anyone. 
| This - i > n“hiev 
Gereeitiae that ciceatiy bin ceeuaced | This would indeed be an achievement— 


and, moreover, prudent progress. 


| State of Rhode Island 


Extends Its Weleome 


Addressed to Army 
and Navy Forces Assembled 
for Maneuvers. 


official 
Army 


A resolution 
welcome to the 


eatending an 


combined and 
Navy Forces participating in the joint 
maneuvers in the Narragansett Bay 
area, off the New England Coast, May 17 
to 21, has been adopted by the joint as- 
sembly of the State of Rhode Island, the 
Department of War has been advised. 
The resolution extends to the entire per- 
participating in the maneuvers 


| “its assurance of a cordial welcome to 


the State of Rhode Island.” 
The full text of a statement by the 
Department of War, May 17, follows: 
The joint 


resolution extending the welcome of that 
State to the combined Army and Navy 


| forces participating in the joint maneu- 


vers on the New England Coast May 17 
to 21: 

“Whereas, it is proposed to hold joint 
maneuvers of the Army and Navy in 
the waters of the State and on adjacent 
shores during the month of May, and in- 


) asmuch as such a visit from our national 


defenders will be a source of deep grati- 
fication to the people of this State and 
especially to the citizens of Newport, 
which for many decades has been so 
closely associated with the upbuilding of 
the Navy; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that this general assembly 
extends to the Admiral of the United 
States Fleet, to the Major General of the 
First Corps Area, to the Commandant of 
the First Naval District, and to the offi- 
cers and enlisted men under their respec- 
tive commands, its assurance of a cor- 
dial welcome to the State of Rhode 
Island on the occasion of the proposed 
joint maneuvers, and expresses its great 
pleasure that this, visit will afford the 
people of this State an opportunity to 


| display by their hospitality, their loyal 
interest in, and sincere regard for, the | 


officers and men of our Afmy and Navy; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, that the Secretary of State 
is hereby directed to forward a copy of 
this resolution to the Admiral of the 
United States Fleet, to the Major Gen- 


eral of the First Corps Area and to the | 


Commandant of the First Naval Dis- 
trict.” 


Mr. Markwalter Named 
To Fleet Corporation 


Henry F. Markwalter, of New York 
City, has been appointed assistant to 
A. E. Kelly, vice president in charge 
of operation of the Merchant Flet Cor- 
poration, the Chairman of the Shipping 
Board, T. V. O’Connor, announced or- 
ally May 17. Mr. Markwalter was op- 
erating assistant to H. H. Raymond, gen- 
eral manager of the Clyde-Mallory Lines. 
clude agreements with five lines as fol- 
lows: New York & Cuba Mail Steam- 
ship Company, Atlantic Navigation Cor- 
poration, Munson Steamship Line, United 
Fruit Company and the American & 
Cuban Steamship Line, Inc. These agree- 
ments are identical except as to parties. 
In each instance provision is made for a 
cooperative working arrangement for the 
carriage of shipments of canned goods, 
dried fruits, beans, peas, Wrapping paper, 
and prism paper, on through bills of la- 
ding from Pacific ports of the United 
States to Havana and other Cuban des- 
tinations via New York. The through 
rates, which are based on direct line 
rates from Pacific coast ports to Cuba, 
are divided between the participating 
lines in agreed proportionals after de- 
duction of 10 cents per 100 pounds to 
cover cost of transfer at New York: 

All these agreements were found by 
the Board to be in compliance with the 
regulatory provisions of the Shipping 
Act, 


Competition in Sisal | Former 


Trade Attributed to 
Yucatan Monopoly 


Fiber Plant Reported as Now 
Being Grown in Dutch East 
Indies and Cuba. 


Steps to Control Given 


Plant Specialist In Department 
of Agriculture Relates 
History. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ers were said to have forced the 
ganization out of business, he said. 

Following the dissolution of the or- 
ganization, prices fell to a theoretical of 
2'% cents, although few sales were made 
at the low figure, which, Mr. Dewey 
said, is below production costs. 

“The low price seemed likely to place 


or- 


than the high,” Mr. Dewey said. “Yuca- 
tan growers immediately ceased plant- 
ing operations and cut off the binder- 
twine supply.” 

New Organization Formed. 

The Commission Exportadora, one of 
the defendants in the case in which the 
decision was given, was organized a little 
later. Several individuals connected 
with the previous Commission were 
members, they having no connection 
otherwise with that organization. It 
was not so closely related to the Gov- 
ernment of Yucatan, Mr. Dewey ex- 
plained. A price of about 6% cents in 
Yucatan was obtained for the fiber dur- 
ing their control. That organization was 
dissolved about 1922. 





assembly of the State of | 


t . | Rhode Island has passed the following 
(I) Alien seamen whose occupational | 


The opposition, it was 
failed to take into account that pro- 
ducers of the fiber in Yucatan were hav- 


ing to pay super-normal prices for food | 


products imported by them during the 
period, while American farmers were 


paying only a slight increase for bindér | 


pointed out, | according to the market price of the ‘ 


Service Men Permitted to Buy 
Uniforms Under New Regulations 


Navy Department Prescribes Rules to Govern Such Pur- 
chase by Men Who Have Finished Their Service. 


A general order to govern sale of uni- | 


forms of the Navy and Marine Corps 
to individuals separated from these es- 


tablishments “under honorable 
tions,” was made public May 17, by the 


| Department of the Navy. 





the American farmer in a worse position | 





twine because of higher prices for fiber. 


The Cooperativa, an organization of 
growers and dealers in Yucatan, which 


is now in control, was next formed. Al- | 


though it controlled production it has 


thrown the market open, except for one 


recent attempt to sell its entire produc- 
tion to one organization. The price level 


| has averaged about 8 to 9 cents, Mr. 


Dewey said, although at present it is 
79-16 at New York. A statement con- 
cerning this recent attempt is contained 


in a trade report received by Mr. Dewey. | 


The full text of this statement follows: 
“Considerable confusion prevailed in 
the market during April owing to reports 
that the Cooperativa had contracted on 
March 30 for the sale of the entire pro- 
duction of sisal for the next five years to 
a New York financial syndicate, the price 
to be 6%4 cents per pound, Progresso. 
Yucatan, during the first year. 
| 1 the Cooperativa announced that it had 
suspended sales of sisal until 
notice. 


| binder twine. 


; 1926. 





On April } 


further | 


“On April 16, however, several buyers | 


affected a simultaneous purchase from 
the Cooperativa of the total of 300.000 
bales of sisal at 67s cents per pound, 
Progresso, April-September shipment. 
the price guaranteed by tage Cooperativa 
against decline until date of shipment. 
Sisal is now being offered freely 
April-September 
Gulf, and 7 9-16 New York.” 
Production Figures Given. 


Latest statistics compiled by the Tex- | 
tile Division, Department of Commerce, | 


give Mexico’s sisal production in 1926 as 
100,000 metric tons, which that year was 


about 67 per cent of the world’s total. | 


The Dutch East Indies in 1926 produced 
35,000 tons. From 1901 to 1910, Depart- 
ment record shows Mexican production 
was 100 per cent of world production, but 
beginning with 1910 other countries be- 
gan to produce this product. Mexico, 
however, retained and still retains su- 
premacy in that it has the bulk of the 
production. 

The full text of the Textile Division’s 
statement relating to sisal control and 
made public May 7 follows: 

Sisal Control, Yucatan, Mexcio: The 
first combination to control the price of 
sisal was the Reguladora, authorized by 
the Congress of the State of Yucatan 
in January, 1915. This collapsed in 1920 
following a variegated history and was 
succeded by the Comision Exportadora de 
| Yucatan, which was to function in con- 


of Delaware. This arrangement contin- 
ued from December, 1921, until October, 
1924, when the Cooperative Society of 
Henequen Producers of Yucatan, Ltd., 
replaced it. This organization was over- 
thrown on January 1, 1925, and _ the 
Comision Exportadora formed in_ its 
place. On June 3, 1925, the latter was 
suppressed and a new “Cooperativa” 
came into existence and has been func- 
tioning since that date. In October, 
1926, the Bank of Mexico opened a credit 
of 10,000,000 pesos (about $4,661,000) to 
| the Society, thereby giving the Govern- 
ment a direct interest in the sisal indus- 
try. In December the Federal Govern- 
ment agreed that 30 per cent of the reve- 
nues of the Society, heretofore earmarked 
for other purposes, be set aside for the 





10,000,000 pesos. 
be constituted as follows: 


for | 
shipment at 7 3-16. | 








nection with the Sisal Sales Corporation | 


purpose of forming a reserve fund of | 
The 30 per cent will | 


1—By diverting 1-3d of the Federal | 


tax. 

2—By diverting the 18 per cent hith- 
erto destined to the formation of an 
Auxiliary Bank. 

38—By diverting the 10 per cent pre- 
viously devoted to the liquidation of 
debts of planters to exporters. 

Capital Raised by Assessments. 

In addition to these funds, which op- 
erate substantially as a reserve, the cap- 
ital of the association is raised from 
fees paid by each member on joining at 
the rate of 5 centavos (about 24% cents), 
for each bale produced during the year 
1923. The articles of incorporation pro- 
vide that they may be further assessed, 
if necessary, to increase the funds of 
the association. Each member on de- 
livery of his sisal receives an advance 
payment of up to 70 per cent of its value, 


The full text of the Order (No. 163), 
follows: 

“That under such regulations as the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy may prescribe for their 
respective departments, exterior articles 
of uniform may be sold to former mem- 
bers of the military or naval service who 
have been separated therefrom under 
honorable conditions: 

‘“Pyovided, That nothing in this act 
shall be construed as -nodifying in any 
way the provisions of section 125 of the 
act approved June 3, 1916 (Thirty-ninth 
Statutes at Large, page 216), entitled 
‘An act making further and more ef- 
fectual provisions for the national de- 
fense, and for other purposes,’ as 
amended by section 8 of the act approved 
June 4, 1920 (Forty-first Statutes at 
Large, page 836). 

“Any money realized 
of articles of uniform 


from 
under 


which such articles were purchased.” 
The foregoing act authorizes the sale 
of exterior articles of the naval and 
marine uniforms to persons possessing 
the qualifications specified in the act, 


and such sales are hereby limited to those | 


items of exterior apparel regularly car- 


the balance to be paid after it is weighed 


and classified. The only tax on the hene- | 


quen industry is a graduated export tax, 
varying from 3 centavos to 7 centavos, 


product. 

The control guaranteed prices in ad- 
vance and when competitive fibers de- 
preciated in price, large stocks of sisal 
accumulated which it had been impossible 
to liquidate. 


whereas sisal is not satisfactory for ma- 
rine cordage, towing ropes, etc. When 
sisal is unduly high there is a much 


larger consumption of manila hemp for | 


The control of sisal has 
also proved disadvantageous to producers 
in Mexico in that it has caused increased 
production in other countries. Two of 


, the largest consumers of sisal have their 


which 
In 


own plantations in Cuba from 
they are getting increased supplies. 


i the Island of Sumatra the sisal produc- 


tion has increased from 717 metrie tons 
in 1920 to more than 20,000 tons in 
During 1926, Mexico’s share in 
the American importations of sisal 
amounted to only 69 per cent compared 
with 80 per cent in, 1925. Due to the 
large accumulation of stocks and the 
production elsewhere, Mexican sisal has 
decreased in price from 812 cents 
September to 67s cents at present, f. o. 
b. Progresso. 


| 
condi- 


the sale | 
this act | 
shall be covered into the Treasury to | 
the credit of the appropriation out of | 


Manila hemp can be used | 
| for any purpose: to which sisal is put | 


in 


ried in stock for general issue to the en- 
listed personnel of the Navy and Marine 
Corps. : 

Applications for the purchase of éx- 
terior articles of the naval uniform will 
be submitted in writing to the comman- 
dant of the nearest navy yard or sta- 
tion at’ which a Navy commissary store 
is in operation. Such application should 
state specifically the items required. 

The commandant will satisfy himself 
that the applicant is entitled’ to make 
purchase under the provisions of the 
foregoing act and will instruct the officer 
in charge of the commissary store to 
sell the required articles for cash to the 
applicant. 

In the event the applicant is not resi- 
dent in the vicintiy of a commissary 
store, the officer in charge, after deter- 
mining specifically what is required, will 
make shipment by parcel post collect. 

The sale of exterior articles of the 
marine uniform will be governed by in- 
structions issued by the Major General 
Commandant. 





The President’s Day | 
At the Executive Offices 
May 17, 1927. 


10:30 a. m. to 12 Noon—Regular meet- 
ing of the President and his Cabinet. 
(Cabinet meetings are held on Tuesdays 
and Fridays of each week). 

12:15 p. m.—Walter Stone, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., called. Subject of conference 
| not announced. 

Remainder of Day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and answering mail corre- 
spondence. 


; System Is Developed 
For Delinquency Reports 





Progress has been made in the effort 
to build up a uniform of 
porting trends in delinquency, depend- 
ency and neglect, the Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor, announced on May 
17. Already, it was stated, 80 courts 
in 20 States are cooperating in the plan 


system re- 


one year ago. 

The full text of the Bureau‘s state- 
ment follows: 

The basis of the plan is a statistical 
card to be filled out for each case of 
delinquency or dependency disposed of 
during a calendar year and for each de- 
linquent or dependent child discharged 
from probation or supervision during the 
vear. The Children’s Bureau furnishes 
the cards to cooperating courts, with 
franks or addressed envelopes for mail- 
| ing the cards back to the Bureau. From 
these cards the Bureau prepares tables 
for each court, copies being sent to the 
; courts for use in their annual reports, if 
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Architects to Give 
Advice on Building 
Program in Capital 


Conference to Be Held With 
Public Buildings Commis- 
sion on May 23. 


Suggestions Awaited 


New Location Sought to Erect 
Structure for Department 
of Justice. 


[Continuétt from Page 1] 
der that the site previously selected for 
the Justice building farther west on 
Pennsylvania Avenue can be utilized for 
a park or plaza. 
Street Widening Contemplated. 

This suggestion contemplates widening 
Pennsylvania avenue on the south side 
between 14th and 15th streets to create 
the proposed plaza. 

Senator Smoot said there would be no 
diéficulty in selecting a new site within 
the triangle for the Department of Jus- 
tice, if this setback on the south side of 
the avenue between 14th and 15th streets 
is finally decided upon. 

This would leave the stretch of Gov- 
ernment-owned land between 14th and 
15th streets and south to B street free 
for development of an adequate building 


| for the Department of Commerce which 


is to be one of the largest in the entire 
program. 

Another proposal is that put forward 
by the Fine Arts Commission to link 
the new structures together along the 
south side of Pennsylvania Avenue by 
archways between the upper stories 
with a central court on the interior of 
the triangle, somewhat similar to the 
Louvre treatment in France. 

Recommendations Expected. 

Senator Smoot said the group of 
architects who are to consult with those 
in charge of the building program next 
Monday would go over these various 
suggestions and he indicated that they 
might recommend some different scheme 


| of treatment, either entirely new or em- 


bodying the best features of plans al- 


; ready undeg consideration. 


for the standardization of juvenile court | 
statistics presented by the Bureau just | 


uick value is g 


Among the architests who will joi 
in this exchange of ideas on the best 
development of the triangle will be John 
Russell Pope, of New York, who de- 
signed the Scottish Rite Temple in 
Washington, D. C. Milton B. Medary, 
a member of the National Park and 
Planning Commission, also will take 
part in the consultation. 


desired. If sufficient material is ob- 
tained, the Bureau expects to publish a 
report each year, summarizing, compar- 
ing and interpreting the material sent 
in by the different courts. It is hoped 
that in this way information concerning 
the trend of delinquency and dependency 
from year to year will be madé available. 


reater 


oday than ever before 


Because Buick is a bedutiful car. 
Its Fisher Bodies are distinguished 
for their smart, stylish design, rich 
Duco colors and fine coachcraft. 
Its closed-car interiors are truly 


luxurious. 


Because Buick performance is su- 
perb. For the famous Buick six- 
cylinder Valve-in-Head engine de- 
velops more power for its size than 
any other automobile engine built. 
Yet it is economical to operate and 


vibrationless beyond belief. 
Because Buick has always used the 


Ventilator. 


ever before. 


you make your choice. 


savings of volume to further ens, 
rich quality; and to provide such 
famous Buick features as the Sealed 
Chassis, Triple-Seated Engine, 
Torque-Tube-Drive and Vacuum 


Because Buick’s initial cost is low 
and it is economical to operate. 


Buick value is greater today than 


Examine Buick, point by point; 
compare it with other cars before 


Ai42-39 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN. 


Division of General Motors Corporation, 


Canadian Factories, McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 
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Advertising Held to Be Required 
On Contracts for Navy Supplies 


Comptroller General Rules Competitive Bids 
Must Be Sought Regardless of 
Source of Supply. 


The Comptroller General of the United 
States, J. R. McCarl, has just ruled, in 
an opinion submitted to the Secretary of 
the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, that the 
Navy Department must invite competi- 
tion for bids by advertising, even though 
it is possible to obtain a certain article 
from only one source. Bids must be ad- 
vertised and the specifications so drawn 
as to cover the needs and requirements 
of the United States in the matter, Mr. 
McCarl declared. 

The full text of Mr. McCarl’s ruling 
follows: 

Washington, 
May 5, 1927. 

The Secretary ‘of the Navy—I have 

your letter of April 25, 1927, as follows: 


“The Navy Department has under con- | 


sideration the question of purchasing five 
valves for helium ‘tank car, six bonnets 
for helium tank car, and three sets of 
thread gauges therefor. 
Contract For Helium Tank. 

“Under date of June 29, 1925, the 
Navy Department entered into a con- 
tract with the Bethlehem Steel 


car, complete. This helium 
consists of a specially built railway car, 
having mounted thereon three separate 
specially built tanks with necessary 
valves, etc., for the transportation of 
helium gas, a very costly and rare ele- 
ment. 
of helium from leakage the completed 
tanks were subjected to severe 


suitable valves, bonnets, etc., with the re- 
sult that the same were furnished by a 
subcontractor, Mr. R. C. Pierce, 30 East 
42nd Street, New York City, who de- 
signed and supervised the manufacture 
thereof. 


valves are desirable in additional valves, 


and on account of the very exacting na- | 


ture of the service to which these valves 


are put in transporting helium it is con- | 


sidered necessary and to the best inter- 
ests of the Government to procure these 
valves, bonnets and gauges from the only 


known concern in a position to design | 


and furnish satisfactory valves. 

“In view of the foregoing, it is the 
opinion of the Navy Department that ad- 
vertising as required by the statutes pro- 
viding for competition, will accomplish 
no useful purpose. 

Decision Is Requested. 
A decision is requested as to whether 
payments will be allowed if a contract 
is entered into with Mr. R. C. Pierce for 
the above-mentioned valves, bonnets and 


visions of Section 3718, Revised Stat- 
utes, Title 34, Section 561, United States 
Code.” 

While you refer only to Section 3718, 
Revised Statutes, it would appear that 
the matter is properly for consideration 


also under the provisions of Section 3709, | 


Revised Siatutc which requires that 
there be advertising with respect to all 
purchases and contracts for supplies or 
services, in any of the Departments of 
the Governiment, except personal services, 
unless 

x 


mediate delivery or performance. 


It has been held that said section 3709 


quire advertising where ad- 
complish no useful pur- 

such as as the purchas? of patented 

r copyrighted articles. 1 Comp. Gen. 


Navy Orders 


Lieut. James W. Costello (C. C.), det. 
Office Inspr..of Nav. Mat’l., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 


Inspr. of Nav. Mat’l., Pittsburgh, | 


. Kirchmeir (C. C.), to | the specific purpose of enabling the Sec- 


of Nav. Mat'l, New 


lan, to duty, 


dr. 
Mat’l 
-ut. Comdr, lenry M. Brigg 
Nav. Acadmy; to U. 8S. S. Melville. 

Lieut. Comdr. Irving R. Chahbers, det. U. 
S. S. Wright; to U. S. S. Dobbin. 

Lieut. Comdr,, William Masek, 
mand VS Sqdn. 1, Aircraft 
Fit.; to Nav. Air Sta., San Dies 

Lieut. Camdr. Benja: 
Asst. Inspr. of Nav. Mat’l., New York. 

Lieut. Comdr. Irving R. Chambers, 
to Comdt., Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif.; 
to con nd U. S. S. Moody. 

Lieut. John D. Murphy, 
1927, modified; 
Navy Dept. 

Lieut. (j. g). Petry M. Fenton 
S. S-14; to resignation 
1927. 

Lieut. (j. g.) 

Puget 


det. 
Sctg. 


Calif, 


orders 


to office of Judge Adv. Gen., 


det. U. S 
accepted 


Edwin A. Taylor, det. 
Sound, Wash.;_ to 


nsign George 
Colorado; to U. 5. 

Ensign Henry T. Dietrich, det. 
Tennessee; to temp. duty” Office wf 
Coast Commun. Office, San Francisco. 

Ensign Robert H. Gibbs, det. U. 8. S. 
Rochester; to Nav. Torp. Sta.,. Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

Ensign Wendell F. 
Ar enal, Edgewor a, 
York 

Ensign James S. Laidlaw, orders April 25, 
1927, to duty Office of Pac. Co Commun, 
Officer, San Francisco, revoked; to con- 
tinue duty U.,S. S. Tennessee, 

Ensign James C. Landstreet, det. U. S. S. 
Detroit; to U. S. S. Paul Ha on. 

Ensign Eugene M. Waldron, det. 
wood, Md.; to U. S. S. New York. 

Ensign Frederick P. Williams, det. U. S. 
S. Kennedy; to Asiatic Station. , 

Capt. Eugene J. Grow (M. C.), det. Bu. M. 
& S.; to Asst. Chief of Bu. M. & S. 

Lieut. Irving E. Stowe (M. C.), det..u. S. 
S. Mercy; to Nav. Sta., St. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands. 

Lieut. (j. 
det. from all duty; 
July 15,. 1927. 

Capt. Kenneth C.°’MeIntosh (S. €.). det. 
Army industrial College, Washington. D. C.; 
to Navy Purchasing Office, Newport. R. I 

Lieut. Edwatd F. Ney’ (S. C.). det 
97, Dest. Satins:, Scte. Fit.; to Nav. 
Sta.. Great Lakes. IN 

Lieut. Charles H. Cushman (C. C.), det. U. 


<line, det. Edgewood 
Md.; to U. S. S. New 


Edge- 


z.) Harry L 


to resignation aceepted 


Div 
Trng. 





Com- | 
pany (No. 64233), for one helium tank | 
tank car | 


tests. | 
The contractor for furnishing this tank | 
car was evidently unable to manufacture ! 


It has now developed that cer- | 
tain modifications in the design of those | 





| World’s Poultry 


| ruling 


the public exigencies require im- 


|| Resolution Numbered 


Congress, approved April 21, 1926, fiscal | 
| years 1927 and 1928, $20,000.” 


| ices are 


com- | formed at the seat of government, the 


; character of the work is essentially that 
n F, Tilley. Jr., to | 


det. U, | 
Feb. 1, | 


Sept. 11, | 


Ree. | 


Naval | 


Reinhart (M. C.), 


748; id. 963. 
Gen. 84. 
Question of Competition. 

You do not state whether the particu- 
lar valves, etc., made and designed by R. 
C, Pierce are patented or that R. C. 
Pierce is, in fact, the only person that 
can furnish the said valves, etc. The 
mere statement or rather assumption 
that the said R. C. Pierce is the only 
concern in a position to furnish and de- 
sign the articles is not 
authorize contracting for such supplies 
without first asking for competitive bids. 
In this connection, your attention is in- 
vited to an opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, 30 Op. Atty. 
Gen. 381, 382, wherein it was said: 

“Assuming the statute to be applica- 
ble, a contract such as you describe 
would be in effect a convenant not to dis- 


See also 17 Op. Atty. 


charge a duty imposed by law, and as | 
itself be unlawful and | 


such would in 
void. Nor would this conclusion be ef- 


fected by the casual fact—if it be a fact , 


—that under present conditions adver- 
tisement would probably produce either 
no bid at all, or only one from a single 
source.” 


The only proper way of determining | 
whether the said valves can be furnished | 
by others is by advertising for bids on | 
| specifications so drawn as to cover the 


needs and requirements of the United 
States in the matter. 


Upon the facts presented, the question 


: ; | submitted must be answered in the nega- | 
In order to provide against loss | iva | 


Respectfully, 
(Signed) J. R. McCARL, 
Comptroller General of the 
United States. 


Funds Are Available 


For Poultry Exhibit 


Comptroller General Decides | 


Money May Be Used for 
Work at Capital. 


An appropriation made by the Act of | 


July 8, 1926, 44 Stat. 831, for the partici- 
pation of the United States in the Third 
Congress at Ottawa, 
Canada, during July and August, 1927, 


| is available for the employment of tem- 
| porary personal services in the District | 
| of Columbia if found necessary by the 


Secretary of Agriculture. 
This ruling has just been bade by the 
Comptroller General of the United 


| States, J. R. McCarl, and authorizes the 
gauges without complying with the pro- | 


Secretary of Agriculture tg proceed in 


arranging a Government exhibit at the | 


poultry congress. 
revealed, was 
appropriation passed by Congress ac- 
corded with the act of August 5, 1882, 
which provides that no civil employe 
“shall be employed at the seat of Gov- 


The Secretary, the 


| ernment in any executive department or 


branch thereof or be paid from any ap- 


propriation unless such employment is | 


authorized and payment therefor specifi- 


cally provided in the law granting the | 


appropriation.” 
Provision of Act Cited. 
The Act of July 3, 1926, provides: 


“Third World’s Poultry Congress, Ot- | 
To enable the Secretary | 


tawa, Canada: 
of Agriculture to prepare, transport, and 


| demonstrate a suitable national exhibit 
, for display at the Third World’s Poultry | 
| | Congress, to be held at Ottawa, Canada. | 


during 1927, as authorized by Public 
18, 


Mr. McCarl’s ruling follows: 
The said appropriation was made for 


retary of Agriculture to prepare, trans- 


| port, and demonstrate the exhibit, which 


would necessarily involve personal serv- 
ices. But such temporary personal sery- 
in the nature of field services, 
ng in general to the 
esignating and preparation of the ex- 
hibits; and although it may be neces- 
sary that a part of the work be per- 


relat 


f a fiel ate . 
of a field service of a temporary naiure 


rather than departmental services pro 
within the meaning of the provisions of 
the Act of August 5, 1882, 

Purpose Is Specific. 
Furthermore, the appropriation here 
involved is for an unusual purpose spe- 
cifically authorized by law, 


of necessary personal services in 


necess 


ary expenses incident to the ac- 


| complishment of the purpose for which 
| the appropriation was made. 

| You are accordingly advised that the | 
appropriation in question is available for 


+ 


| the employment, subject to the provi- 
; Slons of the Classification Act of 1923. 


of such temporary personal services jn 
District of Columbia as may be 


found necessary to prepare, transport, | 


and demonstate the authorized exhibit. 


S. 8. Chewink; to aide on staff, Control 


Lieut. George T. Paine (C. C.), det. aide 


on staff, Control Force; to Navy Yard, Mare | reason of the act of that date, 44 Stat. 417, 


Island, Calif. 
Ch. Mach. Charles S. ‘Wolf, to Asst. Inspr 
of Nav. Mat’l., New York. , 
tad. El. Chester S. Denton, det. U. S. §S. 
a; to Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 
. Pharm. Harry G. Danilson, det. Nay. 
Hosp., Washington, D. C.; to Nav. Med. 
School, Washington, D. C. 
Ch. Pharm. Leon H. French, 


det. Nav. 


doubtful that the | 


Sixty-ninth | 


gathering, | 


and it is} 
; clearly shown in the legislative history 
of the appropriation that it was intended 
to provide for the temprory employment 
the | 
| District of Columbia, as well as other | 


sufficient to ; 





Hosp., Annapolis, Md.; to Nav. Hosp., Wash- | 


igton, D. C. 

Ch. Pharm. Edward A. Rozea, det. Navy 
Hosp., Boston, Mass.; to Nav. Hosp., Annap: 
Olis, Md. 

Ch, Pay Clk. 


eae Oe 


Charles H. Brandenbureh, 
Whitney; to Dest. Stores, Of- 
Philadelphia, 


det. 
fice, 


| 
| 


| 


Topical Survey of the Cuvertiinelit 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to group 
them in such a way as to present a 
clear picture of what the Govern- 
ment is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and de- 
sire for the outlay, that the money is 
being spent for objects which they 
approve, and that it is being applied 
with good business sense and man- 

agement. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


} pea a daily topical survey of all 
the bureaus of the National Gov- 
ernment, grouping related activities, is 
a work which will enable our citizens to 
understand and use the fine facilities the 
Congress provides for them. Such a 
survey will be useful to schools, colleges, 
business and professions here and 
abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


ae 


Employment Conditions of Women Studied 
And Standards Proposed by Federal Bureau 


Fifth Article—Women’s Bureau. 


In this series of articles presentiny a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; and eighth, Taxation. The pres- 
ent group deals with Federal activities to pro- 
mote Social Welfare. 


Miss Mary Anderson, ‘ 
Director, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor. 


HE Women’s Bureau as such came into existence 

by virtue of the Act of 1920, which provided 

that those activities which theretofore had been 

carried on through the Women in Industry 
Service of the Department of Labor should be trans- 
ferred to a separate Bureau of the same Department. 
The Women in Industry Service had been organized 
in 1918 to meet needs created by the World War. 

When the new Bureau was created it was assigned 
certain definite duties. It is charged with the responsi- 
bility of developing policies and standards and conduct- 
ing investigations in the industries of the country 
which shall safeguard the interests of women workers 
and thus make their service effective for the national 
good. It represents and advises the Secretary of 
Labor in all matters concerning women in industry 
and is charged with maintaining close contact with 
other agencies which deal with special phases of the 
problem, including other divisions of the Department 
of Labor. It works with and through State depart- 
ments of labor. 

2 a Oo 

There is an erroneous impression to the effect that 
women did not enter industrial occupations in America 
in large numbers until about the time of the World 
War. Undoubtedly there was an enormous increase in 
their number at that time, but during the decade end- 
ing in 1910 the number of women gainfully employed 
in this country had increased from five million to eight 
million. 

The greater necessity for control of the standards 
of women’s employment is due to the fact that women 
have been in a weaker position economically than have 
men. Therefore, it is necessary to give an opportunity 
for the upbuilding of safeguards to conserve alike the 
industrial efficiency and the health of the women and 
to make it impossible for selfish interests to exploit 
them as unwilling competitors in lowering those stand- 
ards of wages, hours, working conditions, and industrial 
relations which are for the best interests of the work- 
ers, the industries, and society as a whole. 

ns * * 

ENCE the Bureau has been active in preparing 

standards by which the conditions of women em- 
ployed in a particular industry may be judged satis- 
factory or otherwise. The following are typical of the 
standards recommended by the Bureau: 

“Hours of Labor: Daily hours—No woman should 
be employed or be permitted to work more than eight 
hours in any one day. The time when the work of 
women employes shall begin and end and the time al- 
lowed for meals should be posted in a conspicuous place 
in each workroom. 

* ak 

“Half holiday on Saturday—The half holiday on 
Saturday should be the custom. 

“One day rest in seven—There should be one day of 
rest in every seven days. 

“Time for meals—At least 
allowed for a meal. 

“Rest periods—A rest period of 10 minutes should 
be allowed in the middle of each working period with- 
out thereby increasing the length of the working day. 

“Night work—No woman should be employed be- 
tween the hours of midnight and 6 a. m. 

COW AGES: The basis of determination of wages— 
Wages should be established on the basis of 
occupation and not on the basis of sex or race. The 
minimum wage rate should cover the cost of living for 
dependents and not merely for the individual.” 

“Cooperation of workers in establishing standards: 
The responsibility should not rest upon the manage- 
ment alone of determining wisely and effectively the 
conditions which should be established. 


30 minutes should be 


The genuine 


cooperation essential to production can be secured only 
if provision is made for the workers as a group, acting 
through their chosen representatives, to share in the 
control of the conditions of their employment. In pro- 
portion of their numbers women should have full repre- 
sentation in the organization necessary for collective 
bargaining.” 
ag KE * 

The Bureau is constantly making investigations, 
surveys and studies of subjects and problems affecting 
women in industry. State investigations of the hours, 
wages, and working conditions of women in industry 
have been made during the period from 1921 to 1926, 
inclusive, in 14 States: Georgia, Maryland, Kentucky, 
South Carolina, Arkansas, Alabama, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Illinois, Tennessee, Delaware, 
and Mississippi, covering 2,786 establishments and 215,- 
126 women. These reports have been published. 

Two other surveys of the hours, wages and work- 


/ing conditions of women in particular industries were 


made during the same period. The first was an in- 
tensive study of women in the candy industry in Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, and the second a detailed investi- 
gation and analysis of the condition of women in the 
fruit-growing and canning industries in the State of 
Washington. These reports also have been published. 
* oo ™ 
~PECIAL studies based on field work done by the 

Women’s Bureau have included: “The Share of 
Wage-Earning Women in Family Support,” “Stand- 
ard and Scheduled Hours of Work for Women in In- 
dustry,” “Lost Time and Labor Turnover in Cotton 
Mills,” “Industrial Accidents Among Women,” “For- 
eign-Born Women in Industry,” “Women Workers in 
Flint, Mich.,” and “An Investigation of the Effects of 
Special Legislation on the Employment of Women in 
Industry.” 

In addition the Bureau has made special studies 
based on research of records, laws, publications, ete., 
as follows: “Occupational Progress of Women,” 
“Women’s Contribution in the Field of Invention,” 
“Family Status of Breadwinning Women in Four Se- 
lected Cities,” “Domestic Workers and Their Employ- 
ment Relations,” “State Laws Affecting Working 
Women,” “Home Environment and Employment Oppor- 
tunities of Women in Coal-Mine Workers’ Families,” 
“A List of References on Minimum Wage,” “Facts 
About Working Women,” “Effects of Applied Research 
upon the Employment Opportunities of American 
Women,” “Women Workers and Family Support,” 
“Status of Women in the Government Service in 1925,” 
“Changing Jobs,” “Minimum Wage Laws,” “Trend of 
Employment,” “Night Work for Women,” 


Study,” and “Legislation for Women in Oregon.” 
* * * 


“Wage 


In several instances the Bureau has cooperated with 
other Federal agencies or with State Governments in 
special pieces of work. These included: A study of 
working conditions in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing; an investigation made at the request of the 
Post Office Department of the wages and working 
conditions of women employes of the mail equipment 
shops; an investigation of the Government Hotels, made 
at the request of the Secretary of Labor; an investi- 
gation into the rates of payment of women employed 
in the tobacco industry in Virginia and Kentucky, made 
at the request of the Industrial Commission of Wis- 
consin; a study of the cost of living for working women 
in North Dakota, made at the request of the Industrial 
Commission of that State, and a similar investigation 
made at the request of the Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion of the District of Columbia. 

The Women’s Bureau functions as a clearing house 
of information regarding the activities affecting women 
in industry throughout the country. Its educational 
work includes: Preparation of news releases and spe- 
cial articles and supplying information to special 
writers who request it; the production and loaning to 
colleges, schools, and similar organizations of motion 
picture films, models, charts, posters, maps, and popu- 
lar folders; the preparation of special exhibits which 
were shown at the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia; and participation in conferences on sub- 
jects affecting women in industry, both those callled 


by the Bureau and those arranged by other agencies 


Mrs. Bessie P. Bruegyemun, Chairman of 
the United States Employes’ Compensation 
Commission, will tell of the functions of that 
organization in the next article of this series. 
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Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of thg 


Lighthouse Service 
Announces Citations 


Six Are Commended for Merit- 
orious Work in Saving Lives 


OO ! 


absent from the station. 


Assistance of Yacht. 
Brunswick Lightship No. 


ert R. Bay, stood a 19 hours’ continuous 
watch while the other two keepers were 


84, Hans 
Mathisen commanding, on March 80 ren- 
dered assistance to two men on board 


United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finully become closed transactions. 

Interpretation of the laws is neces- 

sary therefore in many instances. 

The latest decisions with respect to 

expenditures made by the Comp- 

troller Generai follow: 

A-17553 (8S). Retired Pay—Chief Pharma- 
cist, Navy. A retired chief pharmactist (tem- 
porary) retired as such prior to July 1, 1922, 
with less than six years’ commissioned serv- 
ice, is entitled on and after May 8, 1926, by 


to retired pay computed on the base pay of 
the first period provided in section 1 of the 
act of June 10, 1922, 42 Stat. 625, 61 MS. 


| Comp. Gen, 29. 


A-18468. Transportation—Army Horse, 


| private mount of officer changing station, 


and attendant — Charges subject to land- 
grant deduction. 

A-18470. Transportation — Conflicting 
tariffs—War Department. Where conflicting 
rates are named in separate tariffs the lower 
rate will be applied in settlement in the 
absence of proof by the carrier of the rea- 
sonableness of the higher rate. 

A-18471. Transportation Rates. Com- 
bination of intermediate rates, being less 


4 


and Property. 


Six citations for meritorious services 
rendered in the saving of lives and prop- 
erty and for rendering assistance were 
announced May 16 by the Lighthouse 
Service of the Department of Commerce. 
‘They follow: 

The lighthouse tender Cypress, J. P. 
Johnson commanding, on March 31 re- 
covered Bethel Shoal gas and whistling 
buoy, Florida. 

Clifford B, Hermann, keeper of Heceta 
Head Light Station, Oreg., and Charles 
F. Walters, second assistant keeper, on 
March 25 assisted in rescuing a boy who 
had fallen 80 feet from a cliff near the 
station. The first assistant keeper, Rob- 


than through published rate, applied under 
amended fourth section of Interstate Com- 
merce Act, no relief therefrom having been 
granted by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion nor any application therefor having 
been filed, aig 


yacht No. 10842, which was adrift in the 
vicinity of the lightship, lowering a 
whaleboat and sending a part of the crew 
to the yacht’s assistance. 

Claude Asquith, first officer of the 
lighthousé tender Manzanita, Quarter- 
master Berggren and Seaman Husby, on 
February 20 assisted in rescuing a man 
from the water at the foot of Sherlock 
Street Dock, Astoria, Oreg., this man 
being in an automobile which plunged 
into the water. They also attempted to 
rescue the driver of the automobile, but 


the depth of water rendered this impos- 
sible. 


Aid Given Motor Boat. 
Freddie C. Hill, keeper of Old Reedy 
Island Light Station, Del., rendered as- 
sistance to motor boat No, L452, which 
had been adrift and disabled for 18 hours 
in a northeast gale and snowstorm. 
William H. Etheridge, assistant keeper 
of Bodie Island Light Station, N. C., on 
March 25 rendered assistance to a mem- 
ber of the erew of the George Roberts, 
Wrecked in Pamlico Sound, 


‘ 


7 | offices has just been 


Damaged Parcels in Mail 
To Be Marked “Bad Order”’ 


The First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, John H. Bartlett, has just announced 
that postmasters have been requested to 
postmark all parcels found in a damaged 
condition with the words “Bad Order.” 
Tags bearing this postmark are to be 
attached to such parcels, Mr. Bartlett 
said. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Sectibn 511 (paragraph 2), Postal 
Laws and Regulations provides that when 
a parcel in bad order is received in a 
post office or by railway postal clerks 
the employe dis-overing the daamge shall 
postmark a “Bad Order” tag and attach 
it to the parcel, ete. 

It develops that frequently the em- 
ploye attaching the “Bad Order” tag 
(Form 5152) neglects to affix the post- 
mark of his office or R. P. O. 

As it is very important in investigating 
such cases of damage to know the point 
where it was first discovered that the 
parcel was in ba: order, the attention of 
all postmasters and employes is invited 


to the matter with the request that care | 


be exercised in all such cases to affix im- 


pression of the postmark to the “Bad | 


Order” tag. 


Vacancies in 24 States Pay 
From $1,100 to $2,300 


Annually. 


Examinations to fill postmastership va- 
cancies in 39 offices in 24 States have 
been announced by the Civil Service 
| Commission at the request of the Post- 
master General. The salaries range from 
$1,100 per annum to $2,300 per annum. 
| The full text of the announcement 
| follows: 


eral, the United States Civil Service 
| Commission announces an open competi- 
tive examination to fiill the position of 
| postmaster at each of the offices here- 
inafter named at which a vacancy exists 
| or is about to occur. It is expected that 


this examination unless it is found in the 
interest of the service to fill any vacancy 
| by transfer or promotion. This is not 
an examination under the Civil Service 
Act and rules, but is held under an Ex- 
ecutive Order of May 10, 1921, providing 
| for such procedure. 


| which the examination will be held with 
| the salary in each case: 
Arkansas :Hughes, $1,800. 
| California: Bloomington, $1,600; 
| Hynes, $1,900; Pacific Palisades, $2,100. 
| Colorado: Campo, $1,600. 
Connecticut: Glenbrook, $2,100. 
Florida: Fulford, $1,700; 
| $1,200. 
Georgia: Warthen, $1,200. 
Illinois: Chesterfield, $1,300. 
; Kansas: Bushton, $1,500; 
Prairie, $1,500; Winonia, $1,500. 
Maryland: Cecilton, $1,600; Greens- 
boro, $2,100. 
Massachusetts: Lancaster, $1,800. 
Mississippi: Calhoun City, $2,100; Wig- 
| gins, $2,300. 
Missouri: 
| $1,700. 
New Jersey: Delair, $1,600; Lake Hop- 
atcong, $1,700; Lakehurst, $2,100; Lin- 
wood, $1,100. 
New Mexico: Mosquero, $1,300. 
New York: Madalin, $1,500. 
Ohio: Maynard, $1,500; 
$1,300. 
Oklahoma: Apperson, $1,400; Manches- 
ter, $1,500. 
Pennsylvania: Farm School, $1,300; 
Rohrerstown, $1,300; Villanova, $2,100. 
Rhode Island: Harrisville, $1,900. 
Tennessee: Russelvile, $1,100. 
Texas: Bronte, $1,800. 
Virginia: Windsor, $1,800. 
Washington: Monitor, $1,100. 
Wisconsin: Pittsville, $2,000. 


|_Arniy Orders 





Venice, 


Pretty 


Clarkton, 


$1,500; Osborn, 


Mendon, 





First Lieut. George McK. Wlliamson, jr., 
Field Artillery, detailed in the Quarter- 
master Corps, upon completion of training 
at Fort Sill, Okla., to report to Fort Reno, 
Okla. 

First Lieut. Fred B. Waters, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps, is detailed in the Quartermaster 
Corps, and relieved from assignment to the 
63rd Coast Artillery and from duty at Fort 
Winfield Scott,’ Calif., reporting to com- 
manding general, San Francisco general in- 
termediate depot for duty with Fourth 
Motor Repair Battalion. 

Second Lieut. Richard Carl Dehmel, Ord. 
nance Department Reserve, Berkeley, Calif., 
is, with his consent, ordered to active duty, 
reporting to “commanding officer, Benicia 
Calif., for training. 

Capt. Shelby C. Newman, Cavalry, is de- 
tailed in Quartermaster Corps, relievd from 
detail with Organized Reserves of Eighth 
Corps Area and from assignment to 90th 
Division, San Antonio, Tex., to report to 
commanding general Seceond Division, Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex. 

Capt. Donald Burchel Wood, Corps of 
Engineers Reserve, New Rochelle, N, Y., is, 
with his consent, ordered to active duty, re- 
porting to Chief of Engineers for training. 

Leave of Absence. 

Maj. Henry H. K. Sheridan, Ordnance De- 
partment, 1 month and 24 days. 

Capt. Ralph B. Lovett, Infantry, 1 month 
and 14 days. 

Maj. William E. Larned, De- 
partment, one month, 

Maj. Arthur A. White, Field Artillery, 1 
month and 5 days. 

Capt. John H. 
month and 28 days. 

Maj. Charles K. Nulsen, Infantry, 12 days. 

Maj. Charles E. Ide, Field Artillery, 2 
months and 20 days. 

Cept. Constant L. 
months and 12 days. 

Capt. Harold A. Cooney, Field Artillery, 
1 month and 10 days. 

Capt. Charles R. Glenn, Medical Corps, 1 

onth and 15 days. 

Second Lieut. George S. Smith, Field Ar- 
tillery, 1 month and 15 days. 

Capt. Henry B, Allen, Field Artillery, : 
months and 21 days. 

Capt. John A .Rogers, Medical Corps, 
month and 15 days. 

First Lieut. Ira W. Black, 2 months. 

First Lieut. Robin A. Day, Air Corps, 2 
pronths and 22 days. 

Col. Ira C. Welborn, Infantry, 2 months. 


Ordnance 


Nankivell, Infantry, 1 


Erwin, Infantry, 2 


Dates Given for Opening 
Six Summer Post Offices 


Istablishment of six summer post 
antiounced by the 


~ Ames 


39 Postmasterships | 


At the request of the Postmaster Gen- | 


appointments will be made as a result of | 


Following is a list of post offices for | 


schools with fine, well-equipped build- 


a year to assist in paying the ex- 


to the farmer. 
They learn blacksmithing and mach- 
inery repairing; saddlery and harness 


an thet sie igs sete dl asad Soe 


hildren in Remote 
Areas of Australia 


Are Given Education 


High School Subjects Taught 
by Correspondence for 
Older Children. 


| No Fees Are Charged 


Residential School on Large 
Government Farm Provides 
Course for Boys. 


Children in the most remote sec- 
tions of Western Australia are pro- 
vided with educational facilities, ac- 
cording to a report from the Direc- 
tor of Education, Western Australia, 
C. R. P. Andrews, received by the 
Bureau of Education and announced. 
by the Department of the Interior. 

Publication of the jull text of the 
report was begun in the issue of 
May 17. The full text is concluded 
as follows: 


It is only in the large centers of popu- 
lation that the numbers of children are 
the formation of central 
But wherever a chlid may be, 

he will have the opportunity of continu- 

ing his education for two or three years 
; after completing the primary course. 

In the country towns regular classes 
above the elementary stage are estab- 
lished. In some schools the course is 
| similar to that taken in the lower por- 
tion of the high schools, and leads up 
to the junior public examination. In 
| others it varies according to the needs 
and prospects of the children. 


| sufficient for 
| schools. 


Taught by Correspondence. 


In the small schools, where the whole 
staff consists of two teachers, or of one 
teacher only, it is difficult to obtain a 
satisfactory education under ordinary 
conditions for those who wish to remain 
i beyond the elementary stage. It is very 
difficult for a single teacher to find suf- 
| ficient time to look after them properly. 

Nor can one teacher be expected to be 
an expert in all subjects when the higher 
grades are reached. The staff of the 
corresponde:... school, therefore, comes 
to the assistance of the small school and 
provides regular courses for the older 
children. 

In this way the pupils of even the 
smallest school may obtain as far as is 
possible the advantages which the town 
child gets from the central school. About 
1,000 children, scattered all over the 
State, are in this way receiving the 
| benefits of advanced education. 

The needs of the country child are 
specially studied, and courses are pro- 
vided in such subjects as farm 
bookkeeping, mensuration, agricultural 
science, and home economics. 


The Government has established high 





ings and ample playgrounds in Perth, 
Kalgoorlie, Northam, Bunbury, and Al- 
bany. These schools provide a five 
years’ course leading to the “leaving 
certificate” and admission to the uni- 
versity. No fees are charged. 


In Perth there is not sufficient room 
for the numbers of qualified pupils that 
desire admission and entrance has to be 
gained by a competitive examination. 
Any child who has completed the ele- 
mentary course satisfactorily and is con- 
sidered capable of profiting by the high- 
school course can gain admission to one 
of the country-town high schools. 


A hundred scholarships are provided 
each year. If a successful candidate is 
obliged to live away from home in or- 
der to attend a high school, he receives 


penses of boarding. 


All the high schools have good science 
laboratories, workshops for woodwork 
and metal work, domestic science rooms, 
and gymnasiums. 


Some of the other country towns have 
intermediate high schools providing a 
three years’ course. As the numbers 
increase, and the demand for higher 
work grows, these will, no doubt, develop 
into full high schools. : 


School On Government Farm. 

There is a residential school on a large 
Government farm at Narrogin, which 
provides a two-year course for boys from 
14 to 16 years of age. Here the boys* 
receive a good general education, includ- 
ing elementary science bearing upon ag- 
riculture. 

They assist in all the operations of the 
farm, ineluding the care of dairy cattle, 
horses, sheep, and pigs. They also re- 
ceive a good practical training in those 
crafts which are of the greatest service 


making; carpentry and building. The 
dairy and some of the workshops and 
sheds have been built by the boys them- 
selves under their instructor. The school 
possesses a large orchard, in which prac- 
tical instruction is 
growing. 

The fees charged to boarders are very 
low—only £30 per annum. A number of 
scholarships are provided each year; the 
winners are exempted from the payment 
ofthe boarding fees. 
charges for tuition. 


Arrangements are now being made for 
the establishment of an agricultural col- 
lege near Northam. This will shortly be 
opened and will take older students for 
a more advanced course. 


The university provides already 
courses for advanced students who desire 
to take a diploma or a degree in agri- 
culture. 


given .in fruit 


There are no 


— 


Post Office Department. The full text 
of the announcement follows: 

The Inn; Iowa, June 1, 1927; Point In- 
dependence, Mass., June 1; Haven, Me, 
June 1; Kineo, Me., June 1; Saddleback, 

| Me. June 1; Ridgeview Park, Pa, 


| May 28, ‘ ) 
siau ,a eat 
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Agricultural Products: 


Products of Forests 


In California Valued 
Above Mines’ Output 


Estimate Made by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 


Treatment Telling of 
Conservation. 


The forests of California, with an an- 
nual output valued at about $62,000,000, 
have produced far greater wealth than 
the output of the mines of the State, the 
Department of Agriculture says in a 
treatise entitled, “The National Forests 
of California,” which has just been pub- 
lished. The full text of a statement is- 
sued by the Department concerning the 
publication follows: 

California’s forests have produced far 
greater wealth than the combined output 
of her world-famous mines, according to 
a descriptive ,bulletin, .““The National 
Forests of. California,” which has just 
been published as Miscellaneous Circular 

"No. 94-M, by the Forest Service, United 

States Department of Agriculture. . The 
annual value of the lumber products of 
the State is about $62,000,000. 

“The Spanish explorers who were at- 
tracted to California in the early days 
were right in their assumption that the 
region possessed wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice,” says the bulletin, 
“but they missed the one kind of wealth 
they sought—gold—and they failed to 
realize the wealth that is in her forests 
and waters, wealth now being derived 
from a thriving timber industry and 
from prosperous irrigated farms and 
orchafds.” 

Forest Value Estimated. 

The 18 national forests of California 
cover nearly one-fifth of the total area 
of the State and contain resources valued 
at $300,000,000 not taking into account 
their value in protecting the mountain 
watersheds upon which depend nearly all 
the actual and potential major irrigation 
and hydroelectric power developments of 
the State, and the continuity of munici- 
pal and domestic water supplies. 

The national forests in California are 
managed with a view of perpetuating 
their vast resources. In all lumbering 
operations on the Government’s forest 
lands only the mature trees, previously 
designated by forest officers, are cut, and 
precautions are taken in felling and 
slash disposal to protect the young 
growth from fire or other injury. Every 
effort is made to keep the lands produc- 
ing timber up to their full capacity. 

California was one of the earliest 
States to give thought to the care of her 
natural resources and as early as 1850 
the best thinkers of the State were urg- 
ing scientific care of the forests. Not- 
withstanding this fact there are nearly a 
million and half acres of privately- 
owned cut-over lands in the State now 
producing but a small part of the timber 
that could be grown on them. Also some 
50,000 acres a year of privately-owned 
forests are now being logged off, of 
which at least 40 per cent is left in an 
unproductive condition. 

Stock Grazing Regulated. ,. 

Stock raising is the oldest industry in 
the State, and at one time was attended 
by violence and range wars, says the 
bulletin. 
tively regulates the grazing on 24,000,- 
000 acres of Government and _ private 
lands within the national forests. 

The circular gives an interesting ac- 
count of the early history of California’s 





forests, the national forest resources in 


the State, the value of forage in the for- 
ests, recreation possibilities and scenic 
attractions, wild life, the administration 
of the national forests, the development 
of forest roads and ‘trails, the causes 
and means of preventing forest fires, and 
production and consumption of lumber 
in the State. : 

Copies of this bulletin may be ob- 
tained free of charge, as long as the 
supply lasts, from the District Forester, 
United States Forest Service, 
Building, San Francisco, Calif., or from 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


Consumption of Bread 
Studied in Three Cities 


Four Groups Cooperate to Find 
Size of Loaf Preferred and 
Other Facts. 


Consumption of bread by families in 
three cities of Pennsylvania is being 
studied by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in cooperation with the State Bu- 
reau of Markets, the Pennsylvania State 
Bankers’ Association and the Philadel- 
phia Bakers’ Club, according to a state- 
ment issued May 16 by the Department 
of Agriculture. The survey is intended 
to disclose facts concerning the quantity 
of bread consumed. extent of home bak- 
ing, consumer preferences, influence of 
advertising and other phases are included 
in the study. The text of the statement 
concerning the survey follows: 

A survey of the consumer demand for 
bread is being made in Philadelphia, Sun- 
bury, and Wilkes-Barre, Pa., by the 
Pennsylvania State Bureau of Markets, 
Pennsylvania State Bakers’ Association, 
Philadelphia Bakers’ Club and the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The survey is intended to disclose the 
quantity of bread consumed in_ house- 
holds, varieties purchased, frequency of 
consumption at different meals and by 
the separate members of the family, rea- 
sons why bread is or is not eaten, substi- 
tutes for bread, and whether the con- 
sumption of bread has increased or de- 
creased in the last two years. 

The investigators are endeavoring to 
determine the preferences for different 
size leaves, where bread purchased, 
th extent of home baking of bread and 
nies, kinds of flour used, seasoned con- 


is 


Today the Forest Service effec- | 


Ferry~ 
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Grain 


Revised Estimate of Cotton Production 


In 1926 Is 17,911,000 B 


Texas Crop Is About Three Times as Large as That of 
Any Other State, With Mississippi Next. 


Revised estimates of cotton acreage, 
yield per acre, and production of cotton 
in 1926, showing a total production in 
the United States of 17,911,000 bales of 
500 pounds each and ginnings up to 
March 21, 1927, of 17,910,258 bales, were 
released by the Department of Agricul- 
tural on May 17. 

Production in Texas is given in the 
final estimate as 5,606,000 bales, ap- 
proximately three times as much as was 
produced in any other State. Missis- 





full text of the report containing the 
estimates follows: 

The Crop Reporting Board of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, from the re- 
ports and data furnished by crop corre- 
spondents, field statisticians, cooperating 
State Boards (or Departments) of Agri- 
culture and Extension Departments, and 
ginnings reported March 21, makes the 
following revised estimates of cotton 
acreage in cultivation June 25, acreage 
finally harvested, yield per acre, and 
production, in 1926. Cotton ginnings for 





sippi, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Alabama, | the 1926 crop, us reported by the Bureau 
Georgia and North Carolina each pro- | of the Census, Marck 21, 1927, are also 
duced more than 1,000,000 bales. The | shown. 
Yield of 

, lint Ginnings 

Area in Area cotton Production 1926 crop 
, cultivation picked picked 1926* as reported 
Stet June 25, 1926 per acre hy census 
1926 1926 March 21, '27* 
WIR, 45st.40% 000003000 oem 95,000 93,000 260 51.000 50,545 
Its CRTOHOM é ioc Cecadueexeres 2,015,000 1,985,000 290 1,204,000 1,204,496 
Sf CALOHEG 0 6 sii dccw et Coevess 2,716,000 2,648,000 180 997,000 997,131 
REGOEMIO 2.06.0:6 6.0000 eee Ve eee 4,025,000 3,965,000 180 1,493,000- 1,493,061 
PIOTIGD © 646.06 vatit lbw Ce COee 108,000 105,000 145 32,000 31,952 
BRISSOUT ..cccrcccsevsens ° 472,000 434,000 240 218,000 218,152 
Tennessee ...eeeesvees eecees 1,178,000 1,143,000 188 450,000 450,520 
AIQUAINE. .dcrccacacs esiauns 3,699,000 5,651,000 196 1,497,000 1,497,197 
Mississippi ..cccccccccccsees 3,809,000 3,752,000 240 1,884,000 1,883,952 
Louisiana ...... SeeCLO COONS 2,019,000 1,979,000 200 828,000 828,020 
TOEME .vacvveceisseevsssivss 19,140,000 18,374,000 146 5,606,000 5,609,301 
Oklahoma ..... 606 oeeeed eons 5,085,000 4,676,600 180 1,760,000 1,759,895 
ATrka@NGaS ..ccccees ‘ . 3,867,000 3,790,000 195 1,546,000 1,545,659 
New Mexico .....csccsccsess 125,000 120,060 299 75,000 70,866 
ATIZONA cnoccccccccsccccsces 168,000 $167,000 348 122,000 122,700 
California ...cccsscccee . 167,000 162,000 386 131,000 150,935 
All GORGE ic cicccscecdeiees 44,000 43,000 188 17,000 15,876 
B.S. SOta kts cue shes 48,730,000 47,087,000 181.9 17,911,000 17,910,258 
Lower Calif. old Mexico)§... 135,000 130,000 3382 TSOOU0 wineaeaes 


* Cotton actually picked rounded to thousands. 


Differences from Census gin- 


nings due to allowances for cross State ginnings. . 
+ The statistics in this report for 1926 are subject to slight correction. Included 
in the figures for 1926 are 254,041 bales which ginners estimated would be turned 


out after the March canvass. 


+ Including 28,000 acres of Arizona Egyptian (Pima) long staple cotton yielding 


277 pounds of lint cotton per acre. 


§ Not included in California figures, nor in United States total. 
§ Actual ginnings Lower California crop as enumerated by U. S. Department of 
Agriculture were 85,392 running bales, equivalent to 86,285 bales of 500 pounds gross. 








Prices for Cheese 


Are Unchanged 








| Merger in Prospect © 


For German Potash 


Bureau of Agricultural Eco- | Single Trust Formation Ex- 


nomics Announces Review 


for Week Ending May 14. 


Pricés in the cheese markets remained 
unchanged during the week ended May 
14, according to the weekly cheese mar- 
ket review of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Small order business was 
reported fair but car lots moved slowly. 
The storage output during the month of 
April, as indicated in the report of the 
cold storage holdings released by the 
Bureau on May 12, amounted to 2,- 
702,000 pounds and exceeded the output 
of Aprli, 1926, by 258,000 pounds. Al- 
though stocks have been reported for 
the past several months as ten or eleven 
million pounds above the average for the 
five years preceding, stocks on May 1 
were only 9,900,000 pounds above the 
average. 

The full text of the review follows: 

Trading throughout the week under 
review followed the trend of the preced- 
ing weeks. Stocks accumulated last 
week and continued in draggy demand. 
The ,ximary market ruled in the buyers 
favor, but dealers were not willing to 
make extreme concessions. 

. Car Lots Move Slowly. 

Small order business was reported 
fair, but car lots moved slowly. Margins 
obtained for jobbing lots averaged about 
42 cent on Daisies and Longhorns, while 
car lots were usually sold at shaded 
prices. Business while spotted was re- 
ported fair in a distributing way. Move- 
ment to consigned points was limited 
and in some quarters pressure was ex- 
erted to move these stocks, at narrow 
margins. The large styles continued in 
the strongest position but were not 
noticeably active. Sentiment again ap- 
peared divided concerning board prices, 
but sufficient strength -:as found to 
maintain unchanged ruling prices on 
both Plymouth Boards, at their regular 
weekly meetings May 13. Twins are 
now 4 cents above a year ago, that 
style having advanced 142 cent on May 
14, 1926. 

Warehouse Receipts Gain. 

Increases in Wisconsin warehouse re- 
ceipts the past two weeks have ap- 
proached the receipts of the correspond- 
ing periods last year. Pastures are im- 
proving daily, but weather conditions 
while fairly favorable are not conducive 
to the most rapid growth of vegetation. 
Advices from New York indicate a mark 
somewhat below last year. 

The price advance of May 6, in the 
primary markeg was not closely followed 
in the east. Selling prices ranged about 
the same as during the previous week, 
with the exception of Chicago where 
asking prices were advanced in line with 
the higher replacement costs. Cured 
cheese continued firm at Boston and New 
York with only a light supply available. 
Trading was largely restricted to job- 
bing lots, by reason of the limited volume 
on hand and also because many of the 
trade purchased sparingly in anticipa- 
tion of lower boards. 

The May 1 cold storage holdings com- 








sumption, and the influance of advertis- 
ing on consumption. 

Approximately 1,000 families have 
been interviewed by specially trained in- 
vestigators with regard to bread con- 
sumption, according to the plan devel- 
oped in previous surveys of a similar 
character. Thevresults of the survey are 
to be presented to the Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Association at its annual meeting at 
Wernersville, Pa., June 12. 








| 


pected as Result of Recent 
Stock Purchases. 


The potash industry in Germany seems 
to be tending to a one-company forma- 
tion, according to a report just received 
by the Department of Commerce from 
the American trade commissioner at Ber- 
lin, William T. Daugherty. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Despite the reports that acquisition at 
the end of 1926 by Korte, of the Burbach 
potash concexn, of 430 of the 1,000 shares 
of Wintershall, would force the latter 
to swing into antiblock policies, the re- 
verse has proved to be the case, 


Rosterg, representing Wintershall and | 


Korte, are now reported as_ having 
reached an agreement. Its nature may 
lead to the formation of a potash trust, 
or one-company formation of the indus- 
try, along lines laid down by the German 
Dye Trust and United Steel Works. 

As a result of Burbach’'s acquisition 
of the former Wintershall shares, the 
Kruegershall A. G. has taken on the 
complexion of a holding company for 
Burbach. It is about to propose a capi- 
tal increase from 14,400,000 marks to 
30,000,000 marks chiefly for the purpose 
of taking over most of the Wintershall 
minority shares acquired by Burbach. 

New shares will be offered to old share- 
holders in the ratio of 3-1, thus putting 
out about 5,000,000 marks of share 
values. In protecting his position as ma- 
jority holder of Wintershall shares, Herr 
Rosterg pooled them in Gewerkschaft 
Liebenwalde. Korte, minority owner, 
has been admitfed to the direction of 
Wintershall mines and to the board of 
supervisors of Kali-Industrie A. G., Win- 
tershall holding company. 


Cooperative Marketing 
Begun in Schools 











A study of the extent to which co- 
operative marketing is taught in the vo- 
cational agricultural high schools of the 
United States has just been started by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
according to the following announce- 
ment by that Bureau: 

The extent to which cooperative mar- 
keting is taught in the vocational agri- 
cultural high schools of the United States 
is the basis of a study recently under- 
taken by the Division of Cooperative 
Marketing. ° The object of the study is 
to become familiar with the problems and 
viewpoints of the teachers in order that 
the Division may render service in 
furthering the teaching of cooperative 
marketing principles and practices in the 
elementary schools. 
geese nal 
piled by this bureau were released May 
12. The storage output during April 
1927 amounted to 2,702,000 pounds, and 
exceeded the output of April, 1926, by 
258,000 pounds. The into storage move. 
ment began the week ending May 7. No 
doubt the holdings for May 1 will be 
the low point for the year, as. has been 
the case for several years. For several 


months the reported holdings have exe. . 


ceeded the five-year average by 10 or 11 
million pounds, but the May 1 holdings 
were only slightly over 9,900,000 pounds 
above this average. The total holdings 
amounted to 32,491,000 pourffls, which is 
3,106,000 pounds less than the amount 
reported on hand for the corresponding 
date last year, 








Cotton - 


|Missouri to Plant 


| cropped this season. 
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ales for Country! About 84 Per Cent 
Of Flooded Lands 


Cotton Acreage to Be Re- 
duced in Favor of Other 
Crops; 1,000 Horses 
and Mules Lost. 





‘ aniintis 
Approximately 84 per cent of the 
flooded area in Missouri probably will be 
planted this season, according to a de- 
tailed report received by the Department 
of Agriculture from the crop statistician 
for Missouri, E. A. Logan. Cotton acre- 
age will be very, small, however. 

In eight counties most affected, 375,000 
acree of land have been under water. Of 
these it is estimated that 317,500 can be 
Loss of live stock 
was :hiefly in Mississippi County, where 
about 80 head of horses and mules were 
lost. About 290 more are reported lost 
from other counties. Loss of hogs and 
chickens was very heavy according to Mr. 
Logan’s report. Summary of the report, 
issued by the Department, follows.in full 
text: 

About 317,000 acres of the 375,000 
acres flooded in Missouri will be cropped 
this year, depending on water receding 
and weather conditions. It is estimated 
that 225,500 acres of corn will be planted 
in the overflow acrea, 19,200 acres cow- 
peas, 32,000 acres soybeans, and 16,800 
acres sudan. 

Big Drop in Cotton. 

A very smal cotton acreage will likely 
be planted because the submerged acre- 
age will be soggy and the cotton-planting 
time is rapidly drawing to a close, but 
corn and other crops can be planted for 
a month yet. The tendency and the pres- 
ent conditions are for a very serious re- 
duction of cotton, shifting to corn, cow- 
peas, and soybeans, with sudan and vari- 
ous other hay crops >deing in demand. 

Cotton cannot be planted with any 
surety of success afier May 15, but with 
16 per cent cotton at present, it is be- 
lieved that chances will be taken in plant- 
ing cotton up to June 1, as farmers are 
inclined to put their cotton dates to the 
end of May. Recommendations from the 
College of Agriculture are against plant- 
ing cotton after May 15. 

The greatest damage occurred in the 
counties of New Madrid, Dunklin, Mis- 
sissippi, and Pemiscot; the greater 
amount of damage is in the southern 
half of Mississippi County, the eastern 
section of New Madrid, and the western 
part of New Madrid, along the Little 
River. In addition to flooding the land 
in much of Mississippi County and all 
of the eastern part of New Madrid, small 
houses, most of which were occupied 
by tenants, many of whom were negroes; 
barns, outbuilding, and fences were 
moved from their foundations and large 
numbers of them carried beyond the 
farm or clear out of the neightorhood. 
The water was so deep and wind very 
high for several days that unusual dam- 
age was done to buildings. Even brick 
schoolhouses crumbled. 

Loss of Horses Large. 

The principal loss of live stock was 
about 800 head of horses and mules in 
Mississippi County and 100 in New 
Madrid and possibly 100 in the balance 
of the territory, totaling 1,000 head of 
work stock. The loss in cattle was small 
as the overflowed territory has com- 
paratively few cattle. Very few sheep 
are held in that section. There was 
considerable loss of hogs and pigs; and 
the loss of chickens very heavy and in 
some cases total. Drowned animals had 
begun to cause a great stench te arise 
throughout the district, together with 
rotted vegetation and refuse. 

Although this region is very badly in- 
volved by the unfavorable years just 
preceding, and a heavy ditch drainage 


the deilemma in good shape if weather 
is favorable for crop planting. 

There is plenty of cotton seed for the 
territory and most other seeds, with the 


corn in Dunklin County. No serious dif- 
ficulty is anticipated regarding seed ex- 





Drops in Australia 


Australian sugar production for 
1926-27 is estimated at 504,000 short tons 
as compared with a record crop of 585,- 
000 short tons produced in the preceding 
season, according to information received 
by the Department of Agriculture. 


indicated, according to a statement just 
issued by the Department. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

A revised estimate places the Aus- 
tralian sugar crop at 504,000 short tons 
as compared with the record crop of 585,- 
000 short tons produced in 1925-26, ac- 
cording to a cable from the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 








































tax is being borne, it will come out of | 


exception probably of 2,000 bushels of | 


cept that certain varieties of soybeans | 
are scarce. Supplies of sudan seed are 
short. 


It is only within recent years that) 


—— 


| Commercial Grain Stocks Are Increased 














An | 
exportable surplus of approximately 174,- | 
000 short tons for the present season is | 


| his 
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With Gain in Stores of Canadian Wheates 


Weekly Report by Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Shows Decline in Domestic Stocks. 





An increase from 14,068,000 to 17,0038,- 
000 bushels of Canadian wheat in store 
in the United States brought about an 
increase in total stocks of wheat in store 


! in United States markets during the 





week ended May 14, although stocks of 
domestic wheat declined, according to the 
weekly report by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of commercial grain 
stocks in store. 

The full text of the report follows: 


Commercial grain stocks at the close of the week ended May 14, 1927, accord. 
ing to reports to the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics with confirmed or re- 
vised totals for the preceding week were as follows: 

Domestic Grain in Store and Afloat at United States Markets (Thousand bushels.) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flax 
motion & GUE Pere cicsccwcecsesss 3,425 433 1,107 347 Ton. twa 
Interior & Lake Ports......... eos. 29,688 34,679 23,920 6,143 798 1,451 
PREINC FOP veticvctocvesteseeteeses FFE. sweses 5000-00 Seen Eee san 
BOCRT CULLONG WOOK, 6.084686 eecsacxs 34,085 \35,112 25,027 6,490 3,155 1,451 
Total previous week (revised) ....... 56,925 36,922 27,634 7,281 3,219 1,605 


Canadian Grain in Store in Bond in United States Markets (Thousand bushels.) 


Total current week 
Total previous week (revised) 


United States Grain in Store in Canadian Markets (Thousand bushels.) 


Total current weck 
Total previous week (revised) 








Heirs Are Permitted | German Labor Seeks 
To Divide Homestead 


Interior Reverses Former 
Ruling on Rights of Heirs 
of Soldiers. 


The Department of the Interior will 
now recognize applications by heirs of 
soldiers to locate portions of soldiers’ 
additional homestead rights, or assign- 
ment thereof, thus setting aside a former 
Departmental ruling, the Department 
has just announced. 

A letter from the First Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior, E. C. Finney, to 


| the Commissioner of the General Land 


Office, sects forth the change in policy. 
The full text of the letter, as made 
public by the Department, follows: 

Commissioner of the General Land 
Office: 

The Department has considered your 
letter (“K”—EWW) of the 9th instant, 
requesting instructions as to whether 
or not an assignment executed by one 
or more, but less than all, of the sur- 
viving heirs of a soldier, who have suc- 
ceeded to his soldiers’ additional right, 


| should be recognized as conveying the 


proportionate share or shares of the heir 
or heirs who executed such assignment 
or assignments. 

Right Passes to Estate. 

It being well settled that a soldiers’ 
additional homestead right, if not ex- 
ercised or transferred by the donce, 
passes to his estate as other property, 
subject only to the exercise of the rights 
given by section 2307, Revised Statutes, 
to the widow and minor orphan children 
(Anderson v. Clune, 269 U. S. 140), it 
only remains to be determined whether 
there is any administrative objection to 
allowing each of the heirs, if there be 
more than one, to separately locate or 
assign his share of the right. 

In the case of Edgar A. Coffin (33 L. 
D. 245) it was held that “the Land De- 
partment does not and can not deal with 
or recognize undivided interests.” 


The Department is now of the opin- | 
ion that no good reason exists for fur- | 
ther adhering to the ruling above quoted. | 


Position is Reversed. 
Accordingly, if one claming a portion 
of a soldiers’ additional right as the heir 
of a soldier furnishes convincing proof 
of his heirship, the names of the other 


| heirs, and that there are no debts due 
| by the estate of the soldier, his applica- 


tion to locate his portion of the right, 


or an assignment thereof, will be 
recognized. 
In this connection it should be ob- 


served that a soldiers’ additional right 
not exercised (or assigned) by 
soldier, nor by his widow during widow- 
hood, nor by his minor children during 
their minority, descends to those who are 
heirs under the laws of the State 
of his domicile at the time of his death, 
and, in making proof of the undivided in- 


| terest to be located or assigneJ, the ap- 


plicant should be required to furnish evi- 
dence showing the succession in the same 
manner as in the case of estates gen- 
erally. 





Australia has produced an exportable 
surplus of sugar, which is evident from 
the following table of sugar production 
in late years: 

Short Tons 


Average 1909-1913 ........ 219,361 
MOBO 6b 6d sa:sie's Kees 338,101 
Lo, a veaeens 346,247 
| SOURCE) i Nniasa aka Sinn ota iene 324,243 
tM RAC ON ta\aaraienie Afacainatniec ie a 481,985 
Tee Oe cin aea ba ues oee ks 584,646 
ROME 8 kics scan vamos am eee 504,000 


| 


Official sources and International In- 
stitute of Agriculture. 

About 3,000 short tons of the total 
sugar crop in the post-war period is beet 
sugar, while in the pre-war period about 
1,000 short tons were produced. 














Month After Month—Year After Year 


We have been rated highest by the Health 
Department 


TRULY A BETTER MILK 


Pennsylvania Avenue at Twenty-Sixth Street 


Phone POTOMAC 4000 


You are invited to inspect our plant. 


the | 





Wheat Oats 
17,003 192 
14,068 71 


Rye Barley Flax 
1,187 2,355 11 
918 2,257 17 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1,179 1,735 1,550 1,979 
1,177 1,658 471 1,166 45 





————<— 


To Revise Potash Law 


Request Made That Consecu- 
tive Employment Be Bet- 
ter Insured. 


German potash labor plans to request 
a revision of the potash law to insure 
more consecutive employment of work- 
men, according to a report just received 
by the Department of Commerce from 
the American Trade Commissioner at 
Berlin, William T. Dougherty. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 


Potash labor representatives have suc. ! 


ceeded in putting before the Reichstag 
an application to have the potash law of 
1919 so revised that potash works pro- 
duction quotas will be suspended if the 
works lie idle longer than six Weeks, 
even though sales are made from stocks 
on hand, 

Furthermore, it would prohibit a pot- 
ash works from transferring its pro- 
duction quota to another works after 
April 1, 1928. Labor dismissed as a re- 
sult of quota transfers, return of quotas, 
or exchanges, would be compensated for 
a year if it lost income through change 
of employment. 


The application was referred to the | 


Economic Committee of the Reichstag, 
but its consideration will probably be 
long delayed. The proposal is unpopular 
in operators’ cireles. 


Coal Land in Colorado 
Is Offered for Leasing 





The General Land Office, Department 
of the Interior, stated orally, May 16, 
that it had authorized the land office at 
Pueblo, Colo., to offer 180.33 acres of 
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Estimates for Grain 
Crop in Europe Are 


Considered Too High 


Concern Expressed Among 
| Buyers Over Delayed 





Spring Wheat 


Seeding. 





Estimates of the European grain crop 
freee last fall are now regarded as be- 
ing too high, according to a cablegram to 
the Department of Commerce, the De- 
partment has just announced. A heavy 
drain upon the short domestic supply is 
reported. 

Concern is expressed among European 
| buyers over delayed spring wheat seed- 
jing in this country and the Canadian 

Northwest and seeding conditions for the 
| winter cereals in Argentina and Aus- 
| tralia, according to the Department. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

European grain trade opinion now re- 
gards the crop estimates issued last fall 
as too high, states a cablegram from 
H. B. Smith, special representative of 
the Department in London. The enforced 
| admixture of local cereals with those im- 
ported and the high autumn freight rates 
resulting from the British strike tended 





to curtail imports and have caused a 
heavy drain upon the short domestic 
supply. 


Accounts for Imports. 

This condition accounts for the ex- 
ceeding heavy imports into Europe since 
January 1, 1927, when the settlement of 
the strike caused the ocean freight rates 
to decline towards the normal level. 
Heavier requirements are also seen in 
|the fact that with 40,000,000 bushels 
| more afloat to Europe than was the case 
|a year ago, the current arrivals from 
| this larger quantity are being readily 
absorbed directly into consumption with 
no material increase in port stocks, in 
the United Kingdom, Holland, Belgium, 
| Germany or France. Apparently the de- 

European buyers are closely following 
the weather conditions and the new crop 
developments, and concern is expressed 
over the delayed spring wheat seeding in 
| the United States and the Canadian 
Northwest and the none too favorable 
seeding conditions for the winter cereals 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| in Argentina and Australia, Indications 
so far point to only an average or 
slightly better European crop_ this 
season. 

| —" pias 

icoal land for lease in Las Animas 

| County, Colo. ‘ 


The Unit, which will be known as Coa 
Leasing Unit No. 650, Colorado No. 157, 
was segregated on petition of the Colo- 
yado Fuel and Iron Company, it was 
stated, and will include the NE.%4 Sec. 8, 
T. 34 S., R. 65 W., 6th P.M. 

According to the General Land Office 
lease will be made at a royalty of 10 
cents per ton, mine run, a minimum 
production of 5,000 tons per year, Ccom- 
mencing with the fourth year of the 
lease, and an initial investment of $10,- 
000 during the first three years of the 
lease. 
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A New Line 
of Heavy-Duty 
Internationals 


The new International Heavy-Duty Trucks range) 
in capacity from 1'4 to 5-ton, and they come with \ 


wheelb: 
are to do. 


and body best suited for the jobs they 


The International 
line includes the 
Special Delivery for 
loads up to 34-ton, 
4 and 6-cylinder 
Speed Trucks of 
1'-ton and 1 '3-ton 
sizes, Heavy-Duty 
Trucks ranging 
from 14;-ton to 5- 
tor sizes,  fotor 
Coaches, and Mce- 
Corn:ick-Deering 
Industrial Tractors, 













% 


The many important features of International de- ; 
sign and construction enable these trucks to estab- | 
lish high records in performance and low records ; 


in cost. The removable cylinders, the steer-easy 
steering gear, the ball-bearing crankshaft, the 
accessibility of the engine and working parts make 


it easy to get good service out of these trucks and) 


easy to give good service to them. 


The new International Chain-Drive Dump 
Trucks are rendering a more effective service 
than ever to road builders, construction con- 
tractors and excavators, both in heavy-duty abil- 
ity and low operating cost. 

When you need a Heavy-Duty Truck that 
will live up to its mame, see this new 
International line. 


OF AMERICA 


06S. Michigan Ave, (incorporated) 


Chicage, IL 


136 Coimpany-owned Branches in the 


United States, 


INTER NATIONAL 
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Rate Decisions 


Saving on Repairs Forecast if C. & O. 


Controls the E 


Testimony Given in Support 
atic. 


[Continued f 

976 classified repairs, in addition to the 
ordinary running repairs. The Erie, he 
said, has a capacity for 1,148 classified 
repairs per annum but needs capacity 
for only 1,000, leaving a surplus of 148. 
The Hocking Valley shops, he said, 


are inadequate for the repair of large | 


locomotives and it requires 164 classified 
repairs for annum, but the Pere Mar- 


quette has a modern shop at Grand Rap- | 


ids, Mich., capable of repairing the large 
Hocking Valley engines at the lowest 
practicable cost. 
Saving in Accounting Predicted. 
E. M. Thomas, comptroller of the C. 


& 0., said substantial economies could | 


accounting 
but that the 
ermined 


be effected by combining the 
operations of the four roads, 2 
exact amount could not be det 
without actual experience and that under 
stock control without unification the 


complete effect of the poss! 
could not he attained. 


Mr. Anderson, saying he had no desire | 


to raise a technical objection, made the 


point that, as unification of the roads is | 


not involved in the present proceeding, 


testimony as to the economies that might | 


Opposes Trips Abroad | 


By Trade Commission 


Mr. Humphrey — Dissents 
From Action in Aluminum 


Company Case. 


Stating that the Federal Trade Com- 


mission has no authority to spend money | 


to gather testimony outside the United 
States; that such information if gath- 
ered, could not legally be used; and that 
the plan to do so has been brought about 
by the attorneys handling the case for 
the Commission ina desire for a trip to 
Europe, Comiuissioner William E. 
Humphrey made public on May 17 a dis- 
sent opinion to the action of the Com- 
mission in sending Attorney Richard P. 
Whitley to Europe in the matter of the 
Aluminum Company of America. 

The dissent was made public simul- 
taneously with an oral statement by the 
Commission to the effect that it had ap- 
proved the recommendation of its chief 
counsel to take testimony In Europe by 
means of written interrogatories. Motion 
by the Commission's counsel to take oral 
testimony in European countries, princi- 
pally Great Britain and France, had been 
denied previously by the Commission. 

The Aluminum Company of America 
is charged by the Commission with vio- 
lations of the Clayton Act through the 
tendency to form a monopoly, through 
the restriction of trade, and through cer- 
tain price-fixing practices and acts which, 
it is alleged, constitute unfair competi- 
tion. 

“The precedent here set by the ma- 
jority,” Mr. Humphrey states in his dis- 
sent, “opens wide the doors for the differ- 
ent members of the Commission, should 
they so desire, to junket throughout the 
world, and to send employes of the Com- 
mission to the uttermost parts of the 
earth upon any pretext. justified or 
otherwise, at public expense.” he 

The full text of the dissenting opinion, 
as made public by Mr. Humphrey, fol- 
lows: 

In the 
of America, a corporation. 
1335. 

Dissent by Commissioner Humphrey to 
the action of the Commission in sending 
Attorney Whitely to Europe. 

The majority has decided to send Mr. 
Whitely. the attorney in this case, to 
England and France. The Purpose of such 
trip is somewhat hazy and indefinite. 

It is not to take testimony, but pre- 
sumably to make inquiry to see if cer- 
tain information can be secured that will 
serve as the basis for certain interroga- 
tories hereafter to be propounded to pos- 
sible witnesses. 

As to the witness in England, full in- 
formation necessary for such purpose is 
already in the record. so there can be no 
pretense of justification for such trip so 
far as that witness is concerned, and it 
appears that this witness in England is 
the only one from whom there is any 
reasonable probability of obtaining any 
evidence, competent or otherwise. 

As to obtaining possible witnesses in 
France, it seems that this hope is based 
upon an assertion of some witness that 
at some meeting at some time, some- 
where in France, the President of the 
Aluminum Company of America made 
some statement, which such President 
denies, about fixing the price of alu- 
minum. 

There no showing 
possible witnesses may be. 
showing of any reason why the informa- 
tion in relation to such alleged conversa- 
tion, sufficient upon which to base the 
contemplated interrogatories, could not 
and cannot be secured by correspondence, 
just as well as by personally sending the 
attorney. 

It is affirmatively stated by the attor- 
ney that no effort has been made to se- 
cure such information by correspondence 


matter of Aluminum Company 
Docket. No. 


to who such 
There is no 


is as 


or by any other method whatsoever. You | 


cannot but fee! that there has been no 


effort made to secure this necessary in- | 


formation for fear that it might inter- 
fere with, and possibly defeat, the 
scheme to send the attorney personally 
on this trip of inguiry. 

It is extremely doubtful if the attorney 
ean find witnesses that 
testimony he anticipates. But even if 
he does find witnesses Who are willing 
to give the evidence that he hopes, and 
such evidence could be legally obtained, 
it is extremely doubtful whether or not 
it would be competent im this case under 
the allegations of the complaint. 

Legality of Action Challenged. 
But, however this may be, the Com- 


ble economies | 


will give the ; 


rie and Pere Marquette 


of Company's Application 


Hearing. 
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be. effected through unification should be | 


omitted. Herbert Fitzpatrick, general 


counsel for the C. & O., said the witness | 


| should be allowed to proceed on the 
ground that many of the same economies 
| could be made without unification. 
rector Mahaffie allowed the witness to 
proceed but held that while benefits to 
results from stock ownership are proper 
| subjects of proof, evidence as to advan- 


| tion, such as by a lease of the properties, 

are outside the case because the C. & O. 

is now asking only authority to acquire 

stock control. 
Estimates Made of Valuation. 

The valuation of the four railroads in 
the proposed system was estimated at in 
excess of $1,040,000,00 by W. J. Conaty, 
supervisor of valuation of the C. & O. 
Mr. Conaty filed exhibits representing 
paired investment” in the properties, 

based on adjustments 
sion’s tentative valuation figures which 
were based on cost of reproduction at 
1914 prices, plus net additions to 
property since and the “present value 
of land as of 1926. The totals for the 
used property of the four roads were as 
follows: Chesapeake & Ohio, $387,634,- 
667; Hocking Valley. $58,944,431; Erie, 
$465,156,003; Pere Marquette, $128,- 
778,410. 

According to theories of valuation be- 
lieved by the C. & O. to be sound, Mr. 
Conaty said, the actual value would be 
in excess of hese figures, but he had 
attempted to get an approximation of 
the unimpaired investment according to 
principles used by the Commission in its 
recent decision in the St. Louis & 
O'Fallon case. 

The hearing is to be continued. 


> 


mission has no authority to spend money 
to send the attorney on any such mission 
of inquiry. 

When Congress in the statute creating 
the Federal Trade Commission said that 
the Commission had the authority to 
“prosecute any inquiry necessary to its 
duties in any part of the United States.” 
it intended to prevent just such junket- 
ing trips as this. 

That saying that the Commission can 
“prosecute any inquiry * * in any 
part of the United States” is saying that 
it cannot do so outside of the United 
States, is a proposition that needs only 
to be stated. 

If sending the attorney to Europe on 
this mission is not to prosecute an in- 
quiry outside of the United States, what 
is it? 

We have cases now pending affecting 
seriously the interests of the Philippine 
Islands. Undoubtedly, material evi- 
dence in reference to those cases could 
be secured in those islands. There would 
be far more justification in sending one 
of our attorneys to the Philippine 
Islands than there is for sending an at- 
torney in this case to Europe. 

The precedent here set by the majority 
opens wide the doors for the different 
members of the Commission, should they 
so desire, to junket throughout the 
world, and to send employes of the Com- 
mission to the uttermost parts of the 
earth upon any pretext, justified 
otherwise, at public expense. I cannot 
agree to so dangerous an experiment. It 
Was to prevent this very thing that Con- 
gress expressly prohibited, by the lan- 
guage above quoted, such action as the 
majority has here taken. 


or 


Former Action Recalled. 

This is no way that evidence can be 
legally taken in Europe except by agree- 
mendt with the respondent. The majority 
seems to concede this proposition by their 
formey action taken in this case when I 
was not present. 

The attorney for 
Whitely, positively 
spondent will not 


Mr. 
re- 


the Commission. 
affirms that the 
agree to any such 
propositio: this case. This ends the 
matter definitely, from every possible 
angle, for if the attorney should discove. 
on this trip of inquiry valuable evidence. 
there is no way can possibly be 
cured, so that it can be used in this case. 


1t se- 


without the consent of the respondent— | 


and that consent will not be given. 

As there is no possible way to secure 
information by Attorney Whitely on this 
trip that will be of any use in this case, 
it is easy © understaz.d why the majority 
sent him upon this obscure and uncertain 
fishing expedition without line, without 
sinker, wit hook or bait, for he does 
not know what he wishes to catch—and 
if he catches it he will have to turn 
loose. 

Plan 

I cannot escape the conclusion that the 
only possible benefit of this expenditure 
of public money is to give the attorney 
a trip to Europe, and that such result 
has been brought about by a plan care- 
fully and deliberately worked out Hy the 
attorneys handling this case for the 
Commission. 

We are unable to enforce obedience to 
orders we have already issued, because 
of lack of funds. We are unable to give 

| deserved increase in salaries to several 
employes, because we do not have 
; money, 
believe it is in the public interest, even 


hout 
it 


\ttributed to Lawyers. 


this. 
I must therefore dissent to the sending 


of Attorney Whitely upon this expedi- | 
rea- | 


tion of inquiry, for the following 
} sons, among others: 
1. We have no authority to use money 
| for such purpose. 


most of the necessary information is al- 
ready in the files, and the rest of it could 

easily have been obtained by corvre- 
spondence. 

3. There is no possible way that 
| information that the attorney can 
‘cure can be legally used in this case. 

Commissioner Myers did not sit in thi 

case, 


Di- | 


tages which might result from a unifica-— | 


what he called the “approximate unim- ; 


of the Commis- | 


the | 


Ontario Government 


| mental report 


the | 
Under such conditions I cannot | 


2. If we did have such authority. the | 


any | 


se- | 


en a 
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Four of the ten charts are indicative of the comparative holdings of bills and securities by the Federal Reserve Banks 
as reported to the Federal Reserwe Board as of May 11. The other charts show comparatively loans, deposits and invest- 
ments of member banks in the system. 


Rate Complaints | 
Filed With the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Complaints made public by the Inter- | 
; state Commerce Commission May 17 are 


summarized as follows: 

No. 19616 and Subs 1 and 2. W. G. 
Head, of Clovis, N. M., et al., v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Seek 
reasonable rates on gasoline and other 
refined and distilled petroleum products 


| from Isom, lowa Park and Wichita Falls, 
Tex. and Ponea City, Okla., to Clovis, 


and from Ponca City and Enid, Okla., to 
Dexter, N. M. Claim reparation. 

No. 19617. 
Artesia, N. M., v. 
Ask Commis- 
sion to require application of reasonable 
rate to wrought iron pipe, Amarillo, 
Tex., to Artesia. Claim $200 reparation. 


Canadians to Explore 
For Gold and Silver 


to Send 
Geological Parties to Ore 
Fields. 


New explorations for minerals, _ in- 
cluding gold, silver, china, clay and coal, 
will be undertaken this summer by mines 
officials of the Province of Ontario, the 
assistant Trade Commissioner at Toronto, 


| J. Bartlett Richards, has reported to the 


of Commerce, A 
made public May 
lows in full text: 


The Minister 


Department depart- 


17 fol- 


of Mines for the Prov- 
ince of Ontario has announced that nine 
geological parties will make thorough 
explorations of different mineral 
of the province this summer. Four of 
the parties will be led by Mr. A. G. 
Burrows, provincial geologist, and _ his 
three permanent assistants, while the 
others will under professors of 
geology and other temporary assistants. 

The party under Mr. Burrows will 
explore the lead-zinc-copper finds of the 
Sudbury Basin; another part will go 
to the Woman Lake gold area. 
parties will go to the Lake Savant area, 
to the Beardmore area, to Kirkland Lake 
and to the district north of Larder Lake, 


be 


I | where copper-zinc-lead discoveries have | 
if we had the authority so to do, to spend | 
} money on such doubtful undertakings as 


made. 

Investigation will be made of the lead, 
; zinc and silver finds northeast of Sault 
Ste. Marie. A party will explore the 


been 


Mattagami-Abitibi area for china clay | 


and coal deposits and reported discov- 
eries of ore containing high values in 
| nickel and platinum in the Lake She- 
bandowan and Moss Township area will 
be looked into. 


| Pennsylvania Railroad 
\llowed to Move Emgines 


, The Interstate Commerce Commission 


on May 17 naade public an order on peti- 
{ tion of the Pennsylvania Railroad author- 


Flynn, Welch & Yates, of | 
Atchison, Topeka & | 
| Santa Fe Railway et al. 


areas | 


Other | 


Is Tried in France 


| Third-Rail Traction 


‘Electrification Program of One 
| of Chief Railways Has 
Been Delayed. 


| 
Experiments with third-rail traction 
have been undertaken in France while 
the electrification program of one of its 
j chief railways has been delayed, the 
| Commercial Attache at Paris, Chester 
| Lloyd Jones, reports to the Department 
of Commerce. His report follows: 
Plans for extending the electrification 
program of the P. L. M. (Paris, Lyons 
Mediterranean) Railroad have been de- 


| necessity of pushing through projects 
for increased equipment to handle the 
traffic. In the meantime, however, trials 
have been in process to determine the 
| suitability of certain types of high-speed, 
electric locomotives, and 
have been made in third-rail traction. 
| The system of using the third rail as 
| the source of power in important rail- 
| way operations involving a_ tension of 
| 1,500 volts, is new in France. 
periments have been carried on in 1926 
| on the section between Germany and T 
| Modane. Because of the results ob- 
| tained, the company has decided to adopt 


the third rail in preference to an aerial | 


line as the source of motor power and 


Work is now to be undertaken for the 


a equip all the lines as far as Modane. | 


electrification of the line between Cham- | 


bery and Modane. It is expected that 
the equipment will be -eady for use from 
Chambery to Saint-Jean-de-Maurienne 
| by May 1, 1929, and as far as Modane 
in May, 1930. 


Operation of Schedules 
On Iron Are Suspended 


By ordere entered on May 14 in In- 
vestigation and Suspension 
2906, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from May 
| December 16, 1927, the 
schedules filed by various carriers in New 
|, England territory proposing increases in 
rates on 
| than carloads. The proposal, stated in 
general terms, is to cancel present com- 
modity rates and apply fourth-class rates 
| subject to certain maximum rates, in lieu 


rates, 
Hearing Is Postponed 


In Depreciation Case 


The Interstate Commerce Comnission 


No. 19440, Depreciation of 


| Sleeping Car Companies. 
\ 


Charges 





| from divisions not equipped with auto- 
| matic control devices over lines that will 
be thus equipped within. specified termi 
nal areas located at Pittsburgh, Pa.,; 
Richmond, Ind, and Indianapolis, Ind, 


| 
| 


experiments | 
| forest 


These ex- | 


Decisions on Rates 
By The 
Interstate Commerce 

Commission 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
May 17 are summarized as follows: 
No. 17076—Pacific State Lumber Com- 
pany, et al. Great Northern Railway 
Company, et al. Decided May 7, 1927. 
Combination rates on lumber and other 
forest products, in carloads, from cer- 
tain 


| beginning of 1922. 
| has been general for all groups of com- | 


Commodity Prices 


At Lowest Point Reached Since 1922 


Federal Reserve Board Attributes Condition to Increased 
Production at Smaller Costs. 
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tion, on the other hand, has continued 
active, and the total volume of contracts 
awarded in March was larger than for 
any previous month. For the entire first 
quarter of the year, however, the volume 
of construction was somewhat smaller 
than in 1926. Bituminous coal produc- 
tion has been at an unusually high level 
since the middle of last year, reflecting 
first the increased demand for coal dur- 
ing the Britigh strike and later increased 
output in anticipation of the strike in 
the union fields in the United States 
which began on April 1. Since the be- 
ginning of the strike the output of 
bituminous mines has declined from 
about 13,000,000 tons a week to about 
8,000,000 tons a week. Production of 
petroleum has been in unusually large 

In the textile industry, activity has in- 
creased in recent months, partly on ac- 
count of the low price of cotton. Con- 
sumption of cotton in March was larger 
than in any previous month, and a large 
volume of advance orders are booked. 
Silk mills have also continued to be ac- 
tive, and though there has been some de- 
cline in the output of woolen mills, they 
continue to be more active than a year 
ago. 

Thus industrial activity 


in the first 


| 


| ers. 


quarter of 1927 recovered from the de- | 


cline in the last three months of 1926 


than at the same time a year earlier. 
Large production was accompanied by 


| and was larger at the end of March | 


house furnishings have declined almost 
continuously. It ts this continuous re- 
cession of industrial prices during a 
period when industry has been extremely 
active that has been the most striking 
characteristic of the business situation 
of the past four years. 


Price Declines Influenced 


By Increased Production 

An important factor in explaining the 
downward movement of prices of man- 
ufactured commodities during the pres- 
ent period of active business has been 
the increase in the productivity of in- 
dustry in recent years. This growth 
in productivity has been brought about 
by the continuous and rapid increase in 
the use of machinery and mechanical 
power, by the further growth of large- 
scale production, and by the consequent 
increase in the output of industry per 
person employed. Comparison of factory 
production and employment since the be- 
ginning of 1922, indicates that while 
both output and.employment increased 
during the period, the growth in pro- 
duction has been considerably larger 
than the growth in the numbey of work- 
Since the early part of 1923, while 
prices of manufactured goods have shown 
a continuous decline, factory production 
has increased, and the number of per- 
sons employed has been reduced, so that 


| the output. per person employed has in- 


continued demand from consumers, and | 


the distribution of commodities by rail 
and through the channels of wholesale 
and retail trade wasemaintained in large 
volume. Rural purchases, however, 
showed some deeline, chiefly in conse- 
quence of the reduced buying power of 
farmers that has resulted from the lower 
level of prices at which last year’s crops 
were marketed. 


Decline Noted in Level 
Of Commodity Prices 
The general level of commodity prices, 


after an almost continuous decline last- | in cnaminnss’ Guiand toro binds of 
ing for nearly two years, was in March, | fies Stee ee peeeeeeer 
7 | commodities, and particularly for articles 


1927, about 10 per cent. lower than in 
the spring of 1925 and only about 5 per 
cent above the post-war low point at the 
This decline in prices 
individual arti- 


modities and for most 


| cles; of the 400 commodities that enter 


into the Bureau of Labor Statistics price 


| index, about 300 were lower in price 


| last March than two years earlier and | 
| only 100 were higher. 


Among the com- 


| modities that showed advances for the 


two-year period were cattle, meats, cey- 
tain woolen goods, bituminous coal, and 


; decline 


creased by more than 10 per cent. 
This growth in the physical output of 
products, accompanied by a decline in 
the number of persons engaged in the 
production, has tended to reduce the cost 
of production and to increase the volume 
of goods available for consumption. It 
has thus been an important factor in the 
in the prices of manufactured 
commodities, and has had the effect of 
increasing the purchasing power of in- 


| dustrial workers, both by means of wage 


advances and by the increase in the 
buying power of money wages as a re- 
duced level of commodity prices. As a 
consequence, there has been an increase 


of comfort and luxury. It is the growth 
in the demand for articles of this charac- 
ter that accounts largely for the rapid 


| increase in recent years in the output of 


automobiles, rubber tires, and gasoline, 
electric appliances, and silk goods. The 
exceptional volume of building activity. 
which represents in part the demand for 
better equipped and more modern resi- 


; dences, has also been influenced by the 


| larger buying power at the disposal of 
| industrial workers. 


wood pulp. Price declines, on the other | 


hand, were shown for. all grains and 
grain products for cotton 
goods, for all kinds of metals, lumber, 


| and rubber. 


Grouping the commodities broadly as 


| agricultural and industrial, it appears 
; that both groups have declined greatly 
Decisions in rate cases made public by | 


since the peak in 1925. 
year period the decline has been some- 
what larger in agricultural than in in- 
dustrial commodities, but the recession 


| prices of industri n ities. 
cad wetten'| trial commodities 


Increased efficiency and the large vol- 
ume of production, therefore, have been 
inmportant factors in the decline in 
The 
factors which have caused the recent 
price declines in the United States haye 
been operative also in foreign countries, 
and prices in all the countries with 


| stable currencies have moved downward 


For the two- ! a 


1925, as_is shown by England, 
Switzerland, and Sweden. In foreign 


| countries, however, business depression 
| has also been an influence, reducing the 


in the prices of industrial commodities | 


has been 


almost continuous since the | 


| early part of 1923 and has carried the : 
! prices of these commodities to the lowest | 


points in the Puget Sound district ; 


of the State of Washington to destina- | 


| tions in Montana, North Dakota, South 
| Dakota and Minnesota found not unrea- | 
| sonable or unjustly discriminatory, but | 


layed, due to financial difficulties and the | 
| unduly 


the extent that 
so-called coast-group 


prejudicial to 
they exceed the 
basis 
Nonprejudicial rates 
future. 
Combination rates on lumber and other 
products, in carloads, from Elk 
River, Idaho, to the destinations above 
mentioned found not unreasonable, un- 


justly discriminatory or unduly prejudi- 


required for the 


the extent indicated in the report. 





level in more than a decade. 


cultural commodities the decline since 


1925 followed upon a rapid rise after | ae 
; the middle of 1924, a rise which was the | conditions rather than 


For agvi- | 


principal factor in the advance of the ; 


| general price index at that time, and 
| though agricultural prices are at present | 
of rates to the same destinations. | considerably below their peak in 1925, | 
| they are at about the same level as three 


; years ago and much higher than at the | 


| low point of 1922. 


| of agricultural 


| cial except that.rates to other than Mon- | 
tana points are found unduly prejudicial | 
} to 


Nonprejudicial rates required for the fu- | 


ture. 

No. 16963—Automatic Gravel Prod- 
ucts Company et al. v. Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Company et al. 
Decided May 7, 1927. Rates on sand and 
gravel, in carloads, from Muscatine, 


| Iowa, to destinations in central Illinois 


found unreasonable and unduly prejudi- 


more than 10 cents per ton the rates on 


| crushed stone, in carloads, from Buffalo 
' and Linwood, Iowa, to the same destina- 


Docket No. | 
16, 1927, until | 


operation of | 


iron and steel articles, in less | 


thereof, or to increase present commodity | 


| on May 17 announced a postponement, to | 
date hereafter to be fixed, of the hear- | 
| ing heretofore assigned for June 14 in | 


izing it to move certain engines coming ! 


tions. teasonable and nonprejudicial 
rates required for the future. 

No. 16531—Hamersley Manufacturing 
Company vy. Eiie Railroad Company et al. 
Decided May 7, 1927. Rates on imported 
wood pulp, in carloads, from Hoboken, 
N. J., Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, 
Md., to Garfield, N. J., and from Balti- 
more to Passaic-Dundee, N. J., found 
unreasonable. Reasonable rates pre- 
scribed for the future and reparation 
awarded, 

Rates on impoited wood pulp, in car- 
loads, from New York, N. Y., to Garfield 
and Passaic-Dundee found not unreason- 
able. 

No. 17481. Mountain States Roofing 
Company et al, v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company et al. De- 
cided May 7, 1927. Rates on building 
and roofing material, in straight or 
mixed carloads, from Chicago, IIl., and 
St. Louis, Mo., and points taking the 
same rates, and from Lockland, Ohio, to 
Denver, Greeley, and Colorado Springs, 
Colo., found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 16444. Federated Metals Corpora- 
tion v. New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company. Decided May 6,' 
1927. Rates charged on scrap copper 
and scrap brass from New York, N. Y., 
certain New England destinations 

found not to have been or to be un- 
reasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or 
unduly prejudicial, but unreasonable and 


to 


The statistics bring out the fact that 


| the decline in the price level. 


for the five-year pediod as a whole prices | 


vanced by about 15 per cent, while prices 
of industrial commodities are now at 
the low point for the postwar period 


| and nearly 15 per cent below their level 
| of four years ago. 


These commodities 
advanced in 1922, after the drastic de- 
cline of the two 
since 1923 prices of metals, of building 


commodities have ad- | 


prices of industrial commodities, 


Recessions Attributed 


To Trade Conditions 

It would appear, therefore, that the 
causes of the general price recession in 
recent years lie jn industrial and trade 
in financial de- 
velopments. The return of most for- 
eign countries to a gold basis has not re- 


' sulted in competitive bidding for gold 


suffieient to cause a credit strain, and 
there has been no evidence during the 


| past three years of tightness in credit 


conditions that would help to account for 
On the 
contrary, during the past two years rates 
in most of the money. markets of the 
world have tended downward. The latest 


| developments in this direction have been 

the reduction of discount rates on April 
| 14 at the Bank of France from 512 to 5 
‘ per cent, on April 21 at the Bank of 
| England from 5 to 442 per cent, on April 


preceding years, but ! 


22 at the Swedish Riksbank from 415 to 


| 4 per cent, and on Aprii 27 at the Na- 


materials, of clothing materials, and of | 


prescribed. 
No. 12101—Western Newspaper Union 


, v. Director General, as Agent, Adiron- 
cial to the extent that they exceed by | 





; ments of stereotype 


| town Railway Company et al. 


dack & St. Lawrence Railroad Company, 
et al. Decided May 7, 1927, Upon fur- 
ther hearing reparation awarded to com- 
plainant upon less-than-carload  ship- 
plates, old, worn 
out, or scrap, broken or unbroken, 
shipped with type faces unprotected, and 


| valuable only for remelting, which were 


made subsequent to the original hearing. 
Exact amount of reparation due upon all 
shipments determined. Original report, 


| 69 I. C. C. 523. 


No. 18075—Rodges-Wade Furniture 
Company v. Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
Decided 
May 7, 1927.’ Rate on furniture, in car- 
loads, from St. Louis, Mo., to Paris, Tex., 
found unduly prejudical. Complainant 
not shown to have been damaged. 
Reparation denied and complaint dis- 
missed. 

No. 17999.—Chicago Carton Company 
v. New York Central Railroad Company. 
Decided May 7, 1927. Rate charged on 
one carlot of cardboard trouser presses 
from Chicago, Ill., to New York, N. Y., 
found applicable but unreasonable. Rep- 
aration awarded. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2863. — Grain and grain products 
from western points to stations on Jones- 
boro, Lake City & Eastern Railroad. De- 
cided May 9, 1927. Proposed increased 
rates 6n grain and related commodities, 
in carloads, from points on the Missouri 
Pacific and certain of its connections, in 
Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri to destinations in 
found not justified. 
ordered canceled and proceeding discon- 
tinued, 


Arkansas, 


tional Bank of Belgium from 6 to 51% 
per cent. Since the beginning of the 


unduly prejudicial for the future. Rates | Yea" there have been no less than 19 re- 


: ductions in the rates at the central banks 
; in 12 different foreign countries. 


In this country money rates have re- 


mained fairly steady after the seasonal 


, decline during the early weeks of the 
; year, the level of rates being generally 
| somewhat lower than at the same time 


“in 1926. 


, total volume of loans and 


| est level on record. 


This comparatively easy con- 
dition in the money market has _pre- 
vailed, notwithstanding a continuous 
growth of bank credit which carried the 
investments 
of reporting member banks to the high- 
The recent growth 
in member bank credit has reflected in 


| 

; part the seasonal demand for loans by 
: commerce and industry, and in part the 
‘ increase in the credit requirements of 


Iowa and | 


the security markets, arising from the 
rise in security values. Member bank 
holdings of investment securities, and 
particularly of United States obligations, 
have also increased since the beginning 
of the year. 

This growth of member bank credit 
has not been accompanied by an _ in- 
creased demand for reserve bank credit, 
the volume of which, after the seasonal 
decline in January, has begn fluctuating 
around $1,000,000,000, the lowest level] 
in nearly two years. The ability of the 
member banks to extend their own op- 
erations, without obtaining additional ac. 
commodation from the’ reserve banks, 
has been due primarily to the receipt of 
gold from abroad. Net gold imports 
during the first three months of the 
year amounted to about $75,000,000, and 
the addition of this gold to the funds 
available to member banks accounts for 


! the zrowth of member bank credit with. 


Suspended schedules , 


out any advance in mone) rates 


and 


| without enlarged use of reserve bank 


credit. 
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Three Per Cent of Banks in 
Country Operating Branches 
At End of 1926. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
mercial banks and trust companies, sav- 
ings banks, and private banks in so far 
as information’ is available. 

Some delay is unavoidable in securing 
these data, and in the present instance 
it may be noted that developments since 
December, in anticipation of or conse- 
quent upon the passage on February 25, 
1927, of the act amending our national 
banking laws, the McFadden Bank Act, 
have effected considerable changes in the 
classification of banks operating 
branches. Of these changes the most 
considerable is the nationalization of one 
large California branch system, following 
a merger. Other changes include the ap- 
proval of the comptroller 
of several national banks of the con- 
version of additional offices, or 
window” branches, into full-power 
branches. These changes, however, af- 


fect principally either the classification | 


of parent banks as National or State, 
or simply the legal status of branch 


offices originally authorized by the comp- | 
troller in the exercise of his administra- | 


tive authority under the national bank 
act. 

Delay in Obtaining 

Data Unavoidable 


Legal status of branch banking.—As | 


regards the legal status of branch bank- 
ing under State banking codes and ad- 
ministrative practice reference may be 
made to the Federal Reserve Bulletin for 
June, 1926, which classifies the States 


Branches by States, 


December, 1926. 


Number of banks 


Total 
=) Operating 
operating 
m® branches 


nr 
to 1 or © branches 


United States ... 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Georgia 
Indiana 
Kentucky* 
Louisiana 
, Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Nebraska 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina .... 
Ohio* 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina .... 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Other States? 
* Figures for June, 1926. 
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+ Includes States expressely prohibit- | 


ing branch banking—Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Idaho, Illinois, Missouri, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Texas, and Utah; and other 
States in which no branches are in opera- 
tion—Iowa, Kansas, Montana, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Ver- 
mont, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

as permitting, or prohibiting, or not pro- 


in the case | 


“teller- | 


32 | Only in home city.. 


viding expressly by statute for the es 
tablishment of branches by State banks 

The branch banking area, including 
States which permit the establishment of 
branches either freely wthin the State 
or under restrictions as to location of 
branch in the home city of the parent 
bank or territory contiguous to the home 
city, remains practically as defined in 
the account of branch banking given in 
the Bulletin of last June. A New Jer- 
sey statute authorized State banks to 
establish branches, conditionally upon 
legislation by Congress authorizing es- 
tablishment of branches by national 
banks. To April 29, under the amend- 
ing act of February, 11 national banks 
had been authorized by the comptroller 
to establish 16 branches, and applica- 
tions of State banks, also, for permis- 
sion to establish branches had been filed 
with the New 
Banking and Insurance. 


Branches Authorized 


In Other States 

In other States, to April 29, under the 
new act, 35 branches of 18 national banks 
| had been authorized by the comptroller. 
Under an administrative ruling of the 
Comptroller, national banks had been 
permitted, prior to approval of the act 
| of February 25, to establish’ limited- 
power branch offices in the home city of 
the parent bank in States which per- 
mitted State banks to establish such 
| branches. One effect of the new act is 
to legalize home-city offices by express 
statutory provision as 
| branches and to authorize the establish- 
ment of such branches by national banks 
| in cities of 25,000 or more population— 


25,000 to 50,000 population or more than 
two branches in cities of 50,000 to 100,- 
| 000, no limit as regards the number of 
cities, 


cated in larger except that the 


| cretion of the comptroller. 
| banks may acquire branches, also, by 
direct merger of State banks operating 
branches without prior nationalization 
of the merged bank. No 
member State bank will be permitted to 
establish a branch in any State which 
| does not permit State banks to establish 
| home-city branches, and no member bank 
| may in the future establish branches out- 
side the home city, although it may re- 
| tain such branches in operation, pro- 
| vided they were established prior to Feb- 
| ruary 25, 1927. 

Extent of branch banking.—At the end 
| of 1926, according to teports secured 
through the Federal reserve 
; there were 789 banks in the United States 

that were operating branches, or about 


3 per cent of the total number of banks | 
important | 
figures with regard to these banks are | 


in the country. The more 
given in summary form below and in de- 
tail for classes of banks, cities, and 
States .in tables which appear at the 
and of this article: 

Dec. 
31, 

1926 

| Total ; « «2hyaet 
Operating branches. 789 
473 


June 
30, 
1924 
28,996 
714 
391 


Dec. 
31, 
1925 
28,257 
786 
466 


Number of banks: 


' In and outside home 
ctiy 
Only 
city 
Number of branches 
operated: 
Total 


55 
outside home 
265 


2,645 
| 1,810 
| Outside home city.. 835 
| Distribution of branch 
systems by size: 
| More than 10 br’ches 
to 10 branches.. 
to 5 branches.... 
branches......... 131 135 
1 branch 446 446 

It will be noted that the number 
banks operating branches remained al- 


48 
39 
118 


50 
38 
124 


6 
° 
v 
2 


most constant during 1926, increasing by | 


Proportion of Deposits by Banks Which Were Operating 
Branches as of December, 1926. 


(Amounts in thousands of dollars) 


Mntiee StAles, tOEAl. 6.6 cic ce ec coos se 


National banks 
State member 
Nonmember State} 
Mutual Savings 
Private 

California, total 


National 
State member ... 
All other 

New York, total 


National 

State member 

All other 
Michigan, total 


National 

State member 

All other 
Ohio, total 


National 

State member 

All other 
Massachusetts, total 


National 
State member 
All other 


National 
State member 
All other 
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National 
State member 
All other 


*Nonmember bank figures in these columns are for June, 


- 17,650 


23.700 


Number of banks 

Operat- 
ing 

branches 


Total deposits 


Banks 
All banks* operating 


branches* 


Total* 


28,025 789 54,629,210 


19,657,282 

141 
195 
394 
50 
9 
88 
16 
16 
56 


7,906 
1,554 


20,851,667 
13,656,498 
12,410,173 
7,577,623 
133,249 
3,399,689 


5,692,203 
9,805,544 
2,389,840 
1,751,958 

17,737 
2,468,889 


620 


981,716 
" 1,441,776 
976,197 ° 
15,140,952 
4,925,958 
5,176,666 
5,038,328 
1,744,567 
470,353 
873,356 
400,858 
2,506,573 


407,597 
1,390,656 
670,636 
9,229,514 


2,834,272 
4,787,156 
1,608,086 
1,023,523 


236,848 
715,539 
71,136 
1,202,461 
738,206 
1,090,517 
677,850 
3,614,274 
1,153,675 
504,062 
1,956,537 
433,109 
108,878 
191,474 
132,757 
27,790,046 
12,472,881 
378,647 
10,938,518 


75,708 
959,272 
167,481 

1,421,359 


692,498 
438,748 
290,118 
258,571 


11,698 
176,178 
70,695 
4,052,965 

66 432 

61 yor 

16,540 231 2 


1926 


7Commercial banks and trust companies. 


Jersey Department of | 


full-power ; 


| branch offices 
| determination of the number of branches | 
| for these larger cities is within the dis- | 
National | 


national or | 


agents, | 


; per cent, 


| Italy ‘ 
| Poland (zloty) 


| Rumania (leu) 
| Spain (péseta) 
| Sweden 
| Switzerland 
| Yugoslavia (dinar) 
| Asia: 

| China 


{ Japan 


| Argentina (peso) (gold) 





Majority of Branches 
Within Six States 


Effect of Federal and State 
Statutes Discussed in Con- 
solidated Report. 


only three banks, and that the number 
of branches operated increased by 132, 
almost all of the additions representing 
branches in the home city. A large ma- 
jority of the existing branches, in fact, 
are located in the home city of the parent 
bank, and more than half of them are 
in the larger cities of the country. There 
were in December only 50 systems in the 


country having more than 10 branches, | 
the largest system at that time having | 


a total of 100 branches. The recent mer- 
ger of two California systems has intro- 
ducted a new maximum size since Decem- 
ber, this system having altogether at the 
end of April 278 branches in operation 
or authorized to be established. 


State Laws Affect 
Outside Branches 
It will also be noted that more than 


haif of the branch systems, so-called, 


are one-branch systems and that only 88 | 


of the 789 parent banks were operating 
with more than five branches in Decem- 
ber, 1926. Detailed tables given else- 
where show that the proportion of home 


| city branches is large for banks located 
t ' in the larger cities, while the proportion 
not more than one branch in cities of | 


of outside branches is large for banks 
located in the smaller cities, where they 
were commonly represent the extension 


| | of banking services to rural communi- 
| branches being imposed upon banks lo- 


ties through the agency of one of two 
located in neighboring 
towns. The proportion of outside 
branches for parent banks located in 
large cities is affected by State legisla- 
tion as for example, in New York, 
where the establishment of outside 
branches is prohibited. 


More than half of the banks operating | 
branches are in the six States of Cali- | 
Ohio, | 
which | 
| have altogether 431 such banks operating | 


fornia, New 
Massachusetts, 


York, 
and 


Michigan, 
Louisiana, 


a total of 2,035 branches. These banks 


by all banks in the United States. 
deposits of the banks operating branches 
in these States are given in the table on 


| opposite page, by’ classes of banks, with 


corresponding figures for all banks in the 
State and in the United States as 
whole, 


Of deposits in California member State 
banks at the end of December, 96 per 


ber State banks in New York being’ 92 
in Ohio 88 per cent, and in 


Foreign Exchange 


[By Feicaienk: } 


New York, May 17. — The Federal 


| Reserve Bank of New York today certified 


to the Secretary 


of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 


May 17, 1927. 
In pursuance of the provisions of Section 


522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with | 
| the conversion of foreign currency for the ,; 
| purpose of assessment and collections , 


f 
duties upon merchandise imported into tk. 
United States, we have ascertained and 


hereby certify to you that the buying rates | 
| in the New York market at noon today for 
| cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
| rencies are shown below: 


Country 


| Europe: 
| Austria 
| Belgium 


(schilling) 

(belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone).. ‘noe 
England (pound ste rling). Fa lehb 
Finland (markka) 

France (franc). : 
Germany (reichsmark) . 

Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo) 

op): 

Norway (krone). 


-14060 
1390 
007252 
.029616 
-2667 
4.8546 


0391 
.2369 
013125 
-4000 
1745 
.0547 
2580 
-1140 
.0512 
00621 4 


Portugal (escudo) 


(kyona) 
(franc) 2 
017571 


6444 
0353 
6182 
6477 
4908 
AB39 
4385 
A852 
3627 
A733 
5600 


(Chefo> tael) 

(Hankow tael) 
(Shanghai tael).. 
(Tientsin tael) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican doliar). 

China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol. ‘ 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) . 
(yen) 
Singapore (S. S.) 


China 
China 
China 


(dollar) 


| North America: 


00042 
999469 
46633 
998250 


Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland 
South America: 


(dollar) 


9620 
1180 
1201 
1.0055 


Brazil (mi‘reis) 
Chile (peso) 
lcugauy (peso) 


| Rehearing Denied on Loss 


Under Government Contre! 


The Interstate Commerce Commissivu1 
on May 17 announced the denial of a peti. 
tion filed by the Bingham & Garfield 
Railway, the Ray & Gila Valley Railroad 
and the Nevada Northern Railway for # 
reopening of the proceeding in which the 
Commission held that these roads had not 
suffered a deficit for the Federal control 
period for which they were entitled to re- 
imbursement under section 204 of the 
Transportation Act. 


Wanted 


Secretary for Chamber 


of Commerce for 
city of nearly 30,000 population, 25 miles 
from New York City Must be thoroughly 
experienced in Chamber of Commerce work 
and have a successful record 
munications stating age 


Address coim- 
experience and 
salar) required, in confidence to Box li. 
The United States Daily. ; 


| have total deposits of about $16,000,000,- | 
; 000, or about 80 per cent of all the de- 

posits held by banks operating branches | 
| and about one-third of the deposits held | 
The | 


a | 


; cent were in banks operating branches, | 
the corresponding proportion for mem- | 


025200 | 


Michigan 82 per cent. For national 
banks the proportion was 42 per cent in 
California, 58 per cent in New York, 50 
per cent in Michigan, and 60 per cent 
in Massachusetts. It will be understood 


and that in a.majority of the States in 
; Which one or more banks were operat- 
ing branches the proportion of deposits 
reported by such banks was in compari- 
son with total deposits of all banks in- 
considerable. 


Means of Establishing 


Branches Explained 

Method of establishment of branches— 
Establishment of branches is generally 
in the States under the administrative 
control of the State superintendent or 
commissioner of banking, who is given 
more or less discretionary power in 
granting or denying applications of State 
banks for permission to establish 
branches. Subject to approval of the 
State officials, a bank may extend its 
system of branches either by de novo 
establishment of a branch or by acquir- 
ing an already existing bank through 
purchase, merger, or consolidation and 
converting the acquired bank into a 
branch office, or by acquiring, through 
merger, purchase, or consolidation, an 
already existing branch of another bank. 
Acquiremént of a branch or branches by 
any bank may accordingly represent an 


increase in the total number of branches | 


in the State without affecting the num- 
ber of independent unit banks, or it may 
represent a corresponding reduction in 
the number of independent banks, or 
simply a transfer of existing branches 
from one bank to another. 

In any given case, the history of a 
branch may reveal several! of these proc- 
esses affecting its character and owner- 
ship, and in some cases the bank operat- 
ing the branch at the present time may 
have no record of its earlier history. This 
obscurity of origin accounts in part for 
the number of “‘no report” cases shown 
in the table, which classifies branches 
as established de novo or by conversion. 
Approximately one-fourth of the 
branches reported in December last rep- 
resented in their origin banks which had 
been converted into branches. 

The Board’s discussion of branch 
banks in California will be published 

in the issue of May 19. 


Deposits 


; Per 


oo 


Capita Costs of ( Government Increased 
| In Mobile, Ala., During Fiscal Year 1926 | 


se rcent. S were ex ti i, ° 
that these percentages were exception’ | Outlays for Permanent Improvements, Including Those 


for Public Service Enterprises Total $1,420,855. 


The Department of Commerce has just 
announced a summary of the financial 
statistics of the city corporation of 
Mobile, Ala., for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1926, 


It should be noted that in order to put 


the city of Mobile on a basis compar- 
able with those cities in which the 
schools are a part of the city corpora- 
tion, the figures here given include 68.3 
per cent of the transactions of the Board 
of Education of Mobile County for the 
fiscal year closing August 31, 1926, the 
percentage being based on the ratio of 
the assessed valuation of the city to that 
of the entire county. 

The full text of the 
statement follows: 


The payments for maintenance and 
operation of the general departments of 
Mobile, Ala., for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1926, amounted to $1,314,- 
191, or $19.73 per capita. In 1925 the 
; comparative per capita for maintenance 
and operation of general departments 
was $17.25, and for 1917, $8.94. 

Payments for the operation of public 
service enterprises (waterworks, mar- 
kets, docks, wharves and cemeteries) 
amounted to $160,748; interest on debt, 
$264,348; and outlays for permanent im- 
provements, including those for public 
service enterprises, $1,420,855. The total 
payments, therefore, for expenses of 
general departments and public service 
enterprises, interest, and outlays, includ- 
ing schools, were $3,160,137. 

Revenues Total $27.77 Per Capita. 


Department’s 


The total revenue receipts of Mobile | 


for 1926, including schools, were $1,849,- 
667, or $27.77 per capita. This was $110,- 


385 more than the total payments of the | 
year, exclusive of the payments for per- | 
, but $1,310,470 less | 
than the total payments including those | 
These | 


manent improvements 


for permanent improvements. 
payments | in excess of | revenue receipts 


$25,000,000 





were met from the proceeds of debt ob- 
ligations. The revenue receipts included 
for the. school district amounted to 
$541,640. ; 

Indebtedness Increases. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) of Mobile 
on September 30, 1926, was $4,361,539, 
or $65.49 per capita. Of the total net 
indebtedness $30,735 was for the schools. 
In 1925 the per capita debt was $61.71 
and in 1917, $49.70. The increase in the 
per capita net debt shown for 1926 was 
due, principally, to bond issues for the 
permanent improvement of schools and 
libraries. 

For 1926 the assessed valuation of 
property in Mobile subject to ad valorem 
taxes for city corporation was $48,689,- 
306. The levy for all purposes for 1926 
was $1,655,435, of which $535,582, or 
32.4 per cent, was levied for the city cor- | 
poration; $438,203, or 26.5 per cent, for | 
the schools; $316,480. or 19.1 per cent, | 
for the State, and $365,170, or 22.1 per | 
cent, for the county. The per capita tax | 
levy for the city, school, State, and | 
county was $24.86 in 1926, $24.62 in 1925, 
and $17.66 in 1917. 


Corporate Financing 


MUNICIPAL :: GOVERNMENT 


Inquiries 


Municipal Expenses 


Finance 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
May 14 
(Made Public May 17) 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal-re venue 
ceipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 
Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts. ... 
Balance previous day.. 


$1,838,842.61 


re- 
2,007,617.18 


2,067,300.19 
2,055,368.96 
$7,969,128.94 
170,200.00 
185,417,193.70 
$193,556,522.64 
Expenditures. 
Genera] expenditures. . 
Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts..... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund P 
Civil service retirement 


$8,038,062.21 
546,501.92 
709,276.50 
46,582.13 


552,985,26 
69,349.88 


1,871.81 


Investment of trust 
funds 
Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures .... 


Balance today 


359,664.59 
$9,218,323.78 


5,623,109.05 

178,715,089.81 

. $193,556,522.64 

The accumulative figures together with 

the comparative analysis of receipts 

and expenditures for the month and for 
the year are published each Monday. 
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Investment Bonds 


PUBLIC UTILITY 1: INDUSTRIAL 


Invited 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Founded 1876 


BOSTON 
200 Devonshire St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
300 Montgomery St. 


NEW YORK 
44 Wall Street 


1000 California 


Cities Service Gas Company 
First Mortgage Pipeline 52% Gold" Bonds, Series of 1927 


To mature May 1, 1942 


‘Price 96% and interest, ytelding about 5%% 


LOS ANGELES 


PHILADELPHIA 
1515 Locust St. 


CHICAGO 
231 So. La Salle &t. 
LONDON 


Bank Bldg. 5 Copthall Court E. C, 2 


To be dated May 1, 1927. Interest payable May 1 and November 1 at the office of Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., Chicago, and 
at the agency of the Company in New York, without deduction for any Federal income tax now or hereafter deductible 
at the source, not in excess of 2% per annum. Coupon bonds in interchangeable denominations of $1,000, $500 and $100, 
registerable as to principal and interchangeable with fully registered bonds of $1,000 and multiples and redeemable. 


Application will be made in due course to list these bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 


A sinking fund sufficient to retire annually $625,000 of bonds will be provided, operating quarterly 


through Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., beginning November 1, 


1927, which it is calculated wi 


retire over 36% of the bonds of the Series of 1927 before maturity. The Company will have the 
tight to anticipate its sinking fund obligation or to surrender bonds in satisfaction thereof. 


A letter from Mr. Henry L. Doherty, President of the Company, has been summarized by him as follows: 


The Company: Cities Service Gas Company, 


which with 


its subsidiaries is hereinafter 


referred to as the Company, will acquire, di- 


rectly or through subsidiaries, 


the entire 


gas pipeline system and substantially all the 
other natural gas properties formerly owned by 
Empire Gas and Fuel Company (Delaware) 
and subsidiaries,except Indian Territory Illu- 
minating Oil Company. In addition, the Com- 
pany is acquiring the properties of Kansas- 


Oklahoma Gas Company. 


These combined 


properties constitute one of ‘the largest gas 
pipeline systems in the United States. Over 
90% of the gas transported during 126 was 
purchased from other companies under favor- 


able contracts. 


The system consists of over 


2,200 miles of pipelines and 13 compressor 
stations. Gasis sold to local companies serving 


over 135 


cities and communities, including 


Kansas City and Joplin, Missouri; Bartlesville, 


Oklahoma; and Kansas City, 
Atchison, 


Wichita, 


Leavenworth, 
Hutchinson, Ottawa, Topeka and 
Kansas. Gas so handled averages 


more than 100,000,000 cubic feet daily. 


Security: 


These First Mortgage Pipeline Gold 


Bonds will, in the opinion of counsel, be secur- 
ed by a direct first mortgage lien on all the 


pipelines 


and compressor stations of Cities 


Service Gas Company to be presently owned 
and hereafter acquired (subject only to pur- 
chase money and existing liens, if any, on 


hereafter acquired property). The Indenture 
will contain provisions restricting the issuance 


of additional bonds. 


Earnings: The consolidated net earnings of 
the properties and subsidiaries to be presently 
owned, after all deductions except interest, 
reserves for depreciation and depletion and 
Federal income taxes, for the two years ended 


November 30, 


1926, as certified by inde- 


pendent auditors, average $4,709,874 annu- 


ally. 
the twelve months ended March 31, 
$4,967,707. The annual interest requi 
on these bonds will be $1,375,000. 


Ownership: All the common stock of the Com- 
pany, except directors’ qualifying shares, will 
be owned by Empire Gas and Fuel Company, 


the largest subsidiary of Cities 
Company. 


and is one of the most important holdi 


panies in this country for public utility and 
petroleum corporations. Its outstanding stocks 
have a total indicated market value, based on 
current quotations, in excess of $250,000,000. 


Management: 


tors of the Company) by Henry L. 
& Company. 


A circular more fully descripirve of these Bonds will be sent upon request 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 
A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


incorporated 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


Federal Securities Corporation 


“These bonds are offered for delivery when, as and if issued and accepted by us 
on or about May 31, 
the option of the purchaser, deposit receipts 
be retired, viz.: 


1927, in the form of (1) interim certificates 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
W.C. Langley & Co. 


The latter company has over 
120,000 holders of its outstanding stocks 


The management of Cities 
Service Gas Company is supervised (under the 
direction and control of the Board of Direc- 


The Company reports such earnings for 


1927, as 
irements 


Service 


ing com- 


Doherty 





Hallgarten & Co. 


Cassatt 


& Co. 


Paine, Webber & Co. 


Hill, Joiner & Co., Inc. 
Henry L. Doherty & Co. 


Series C, 719s due 1937; 614s ‘due 1941 and kKausas-Okla 


bond is issued and acce 


and subject to approval of counsel. Delivery is expected to be made 
against payment in cash, with accrued interest to such delivery date; or (2) at 
» against the deposit of an equal principal amount of eny of the following issues proposed to 
Empire Gas and Fuel Company, Series A, 7)4s due 1937; 
Company 6s due 1928. Such deposit receipts wi W entitle the holder to receive when, as and if the temporary 
(a) an interim certificate of t 
the redemption date less the issue price of 


homa Gas 


pted by us 


he kind described above, and (b) cash equal to the call price of the old bond deposited with accrued interest to 
the new bond with accrued interest to the same date. All statements herein are official or are based on 


information which we menard as reliable, and while we do not guarantee them, we, ourselves, have relied upon them in the purchase of this security. 


New York, May 18, 1927 
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Paid-in Surplus 


Deduction Is Denied | Contention That Gasoline Contract 
Was Gift, Dismissed in Tax Appeal 


For Exhaustion of 


WwW Petitioner’s Claim for Allowance as Paid in Surplus De- 
oO 
Perpetual Privileg c nied as Not Supported by Facts. 


Time Required for Profits to 
Repay Investment Declared 
to Be No Measure of 
Obsolescence. 


Coca-CoLa BotTLinc Co. v. CoMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; BOARD 
or Tax APPEALS, No. 9387. 

No tax allowance may be made for 
the exhaustion of the cost of a contract 
granting a perpetual privilege to bottle 
Coca-Cola, the Board of Tax Appeals 
held herein in this case. 

Leon O’Quin for the petitioner and 
Thomas P. Dudley for the Commissioner. 
The findings of fact and opinion of the 
Board follow in full text: 

This proceeding arises because of the 
refusal of the Commissioner to allow a 
deduction for each of the years as al- 
leged exhaustion of a contract giving 
petitioner the exclusive privilege to bot- 
tle and sell Coca-Cola in three counties 


in the State of Texas, and the disallow- | 


ance by the Commissioner of a portion 
of the depreciation claimed upon ma- 
chinery and equipment for 1920 and 1921. 

Findings of fact: Petitioner is a cor- 
poration organized in 1919 under 
laws of Texas. In December, 1919, the 
Coca-Cola Bottling Company of Wichita 
Falls purchased the Coca-Cola bottling 
business and plant of a copartnership 


doing business in Wichita Falls under the | 


for 
and 


name of Coca-Cola Bottling Works, 
the sum of $100,000 paid in cash 


notes, the business purchased including | 


the exclusive right or contract of the 
seller to bottle and sell Coca-Cola in 
three Texas counties in accordance with 
provisions of a contract entered into be- 


tween the Coca-Cola Bottling Company, a ! 


Tennessee ocrporation, and the seller, 
and approved by the Coca-Cola Company 
of Georgia. 

Contract Might Be Canceled. 

The consideration paid by the peti- 
tioner for the business and contract was 
$100,000. The amount of $16,122.98 was 
paid for the physical assets and $83,- 
877.02 for the exclusive right to bottle 
and sell Coca-Cola in certain counties in 
Texas in which such exclusive right or 
privilege had theretofore been held by 
McDaniels, Jay & Company. The ex- 
clusive right to bottle and sell Coca-Cola 
was embodied in the usual form of con- 
tract executed by the parent Coca-Cola 
Bottling Company cancellable by the 


parent company upon the failure of the | 


grantee to properly and vigorously push 
the sale of the bottled product and was 
not transferable except with the consent 
of the parent company. 

The contract purchased had no 
stated or fixed term but was subject to 


so 


termination by the Coca-Cola Company, | 


grantor of the right, upon failure of pe- 
titioner to vigorously and properly push 
the sale of bottled Coca-Cola, and was 
subject to cancellation by either party 
if the other failed for 30 days after due 
notice to perform its obligations accord- 
ing to stipulations and conditions im- 
posed by the contract. The terms of the 
contract, other than are herein stated, 


are not material to the decision of the 


questions involved. 

At the time of the purchase referred 
to Wichita Falls was a prosperous town 
due to activities in oil. Petitioner began 
business the latter part of Deceber, 1919, 
and is still engaged in bottling and sell- 
ing Coca-Cola in the counties named. 

The greater portion of petitioner’s 
business is done during the months of 
June, July, August and September. 

Opinion by Littleton: Section 254 (a) 
(7) of the Revenue Acts of 1918 and 
1991 allows as a deduction a reasonable 
allowance for the exhaustion, 
tear of property used in the 
business, including a reasonable allow- 
ance for obsolescence. 

Basis for Claim. 

It is insisted by petitioner 
Cola contracts of the character as the 
one owned by it are estimated by persons 
when purchasing them to produce a re- 
turn sufficient to restore the capital in- 
vested therein within six or seven years, 
and that the investment of $83,877.02 in 
the contract here involved was made 
with the expectation that such return 
would be had, at least within 10 vears; 
petitioner claims therefore that the con- 
tract should be treated as if it were in 
fact a 10-year contract, and one-tenth 
of the cost thereof in 1919 allowed as a 
deduction for each of the years 1920 and 
1921 for exhaustion. Petitioner contends 
that if a deduction from gross income 
for exhaustion of this contract is not al- 
lowed it will be taxed upon its capital. 

The annual deduction for exhaustion, 
wear and tear of property used in 
trade or business is for the purpose of 
returning to the taxpayer the March 1, 
1913, value or the cost of the property 
if acquired subsequent to that date at 
the end of its useful life in the trade or 
business. Appeal of W. J. Ostheimer, 
?S. T. A. 13. ' 

The allowance for exhaustion, wear 
and tear is not based upon the amount 
of profit derived in any year or over 
any particular period of time from the 
business in connection with which such 
property may be used but 
upon the basis of the March 1, 1913, 
value or cost applying ratably over the 
useful life of the property 
ness, and the fact that the 
a contract may earn profits in an amount 
equal to the cost of such contract in a 
specified period of time forms no basis 
for the determination of the useful life 
thereof for the purpose of the exhaustion 
deduction. 

No Time Limit on Franchise. 

The exclusive franchise or privilege 
of bottling and selling Coca-Cola in cer- 
tain counties granted to petitioner by the 
Coca-Cola Company, as manufacturers 
o@ Coca-Cola syrup, was unlimited in 
duration. The instrument stipulated that 
upon the happening of certain contin- 
gencies the contract could be canceled 


the | 


wear and | 
trade or | 


that Coca- | 


the | 


is computed | 


in the busi- | 
purchaser of | 


A. C. F. GasoLinrk Co. v. COMMISSIONER 
oF INTERNAL REVENUE; BOARD OF TAx 
APPEALS, No. 5188. 

Claim for paid-in surplus, based on, an 
alleged gift of a contract by the stock- 
holders to the petitioner corporation, was 
denied by the Board of Tax Appeals 
herein, on the ground that the contract 
was acquired by the corporation from 
nonstockholders. 

James P. Quigley, for the petitioner, 
' and Thomas P. Dudley for the Commis- 
sioner, 

Two questions were involved: First, 
whether the petitioner entitled to 
paid-in surplus on account of a casing- 
head-gas contract it acquired; second 
whether the petitioner is entitled to de- 
duct from gross income an liquot part 
of the value of such contract each year 
on account of the exhaustion of the sup- 
ply of casing-head gas. 


1s 


| The pleadings raised another issue in- 
volving rates of depreciation on items of 
plant and equipment. However, this issue 
was withdrawn by the petitioner at the 
| hearing. « 


Allowance Excluded 


In Answer to Petition 


The respondent in determining the de- 
ficiencies proposed, included in the 
vested capital of the _ petitioner 
| amount as the value of the 
| gas contract. This value 
| cepted by the petitioner. 
| answer, the respondent 
| the deficiencies increased through 
| exclusion from invested capital of 
amount upon the ground that the acquisi- 
| tion ef the contract by the petitioner did 
| not result in paid in surplus. 

The 
follow: 

Findings of Fact: The petitioner is a 
| corporation organized in 1916 under the 
| laws of Delaware with its principal office 
| at Tulsa, Okla. 

In February, 1915, D. W. Franchot, a 
| man experienced in tHe operation of oil 


an 
casing-head- 
has been ac- 
However, 
asked to 





the 


findings of facts and opinion 


| and gas properties and who had made a | 
| careful study of the extraction of gaso- | 


examined a 
Crow” 


line from casing-head gas, 
| property known as the 
| lease, consisting of about acres of 
| land in Oklahoma. At that time there 
were six producing wells on the prop- 
erty, producing approximately 3,200 
| barrels of very fine gravity oil. The 
| was produced from sand which lay 
a depth of 2,600 feet below 
and had a thickness of 
feet. There was also found to ‘underlie 
| the surface a prolific shallow gand which 
; Was called the “latent sand,” gnd also 


“Susie 


ro 
vo 


a gas sand. There was also another oil | 


sand which was known as a producing 


| gas, 
gas, occupied the sand in which the oil 
was found and was produced from the 
wells together with and coincident with 
the oil. In 1915, after 
| D. W. Franchot, acting 

| chased the lease on this 


as agent, 
‘property con- 


sisting of a seven-eighths interest in the | 


| oil and gas. 
Gasoline Content 
| Determined by Test 
The lease was operated during the fall 
| and winter of 1915 as an oil and gas 
property; the gas being used as fuel to 
| produce power to operate the lease. 
| February, 1916, D. W. Franchot made an 
exhaustive physical test of the volume 
| and gasoline content of the casing-head 
| gas of this lease and found the 
duced from the lease had a gasoline con- 
tent of “a strong five gallons per thou- 
sand feet of gas.” He also estimated that 
| there were “400,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
in the sand underlying the 
lease.” 
On March 5, 1916, the 
| pany, a corporation, was organized under 
the laws of the State of Oklahoma with 
| an authorized capital of $30,000 consist- 
| ing of 300 shares of par value of $100 
a share. No operations were 
{no money paid in until about 
1916. About August, 1916, the 
the co 


Gasol 


Susie Crow 


August, 
name of 
ne Company. On August 7, 
an agreement was entered into between 
this company and the 
Susie Crow lease, Cosden & Company, 
the Cushing Gasoline Company, and D. 
W. Franchot & Company. 

The petitioner thereupon constructed 
a plant with all the necessary pipe lines 
and tanks for the collection and treat- 
ment of the gas and the extraction 
gasoline therefrom. Near the close 
1916 the petitioner exercised its 
under the contract and began producing 
gasoline from the casing-head gas, con- 


of 
of 


by either and under certain cir- 
cumstances the privilege granted therein 
could be revoked by the Coca-Coia Com- 
| pany and given to another, but the hap- 
| pening of these events was so indefinite 
and uncertain as to form no basis for the 
| determination of the useful life of the 
contract. We have held that 
ance can be made for the exhaustion of 
the March 1, 1913, value of an applica- 
tion for a patent until such application 
| ripens into a patent having a definite 
and determinable life. Individual Towel 
& Cabinet Service Company, 5 B. T. A 
158. (U. S. D. Index 2928, Vol. I.) 
Under the terms of the contract here 
involved there was no exhaustion of the 
capital investment by the lapse of time. 
The fact that the earnings of the busi- 
ness may have increased or decreased 
| from year to year has no bearing upon 
the question of exhaustion. Upon the 
facts the Board is of the opinion that 
the Commissioner correctly denied 
deduction for each of the years involved 
of one-tenth of the cost of the contract. 
The evidence insufficient to show 
| that petitioner is entitled to a greater 
| allowance for exhaustion, wear and tear 
| of machinery and equipment than that 
; allowed by the Commissioner. 
| Judgment will be entered 
spondent. 


May 13, 1927, 


party 


is 


for the 


| The 


| or 


in- | 
| tions 


} and D. 


tinuing operations during the years 1917 
and 1918. 


At the time the agreement was made 


two types of contracts or arrangements, 


for the sale of casing-head gas were in 
| use in this district. Our arrangement 
was similar to what was later called the 
Indian Schedule. In this schedule the 
price paid the owner of casing-head gas 
for each 1,000 cubic feet of gas, 
equal to one-third of the product of the 


‘number of gallons of gasoline per 1,000 | 
cubic feet of gas at the Chicago Tank | 


Wagon prices. Another, less common, ar- 


rangement, called the fifty-fifty contract, | 


was for the owner 
; of the gasoline extracted from its casing- 
head gas. At the time the agreement was 
made the prevailing Chicago tank wagon 


price for gasoline was 20 cents a gallon. 


the corporation was $81,200. 
Opinion by Mr. Green: The petitioner 


| claims that it is entitled to paid-in sur- | 
} plus on account of the casing-head gas | 
contract on the theory that the contract, 
the 

rate, was a gift from |! 


at least the value in excess of 
prescribed royalty 
the stockholders to the petitioner. 

The evidence shows that the 
Crow lease was owned by 
and a_ partnership, 
Gasoline Company, Cosden & Company, 
W. Franchot & Company. 


Susie 


the 





in his | 
have | 


the | 


¢ | 


oil | 
at | 
the surface | 
from 40 to 80} 


this examination, } 
pur- | 


gas pro- | 


Franchot Com- 


begun and | 


rporation was changed to A. C. F. } 
1916, | 


owners of the | of 


rights | 


| stockholders. 


no allow- | 


. | the 


the ; 


i 
re- 


three organizations were parties of the 
first part in the agreement, and the A. 
C. F. Gasoline Company was party of 
the second part. No bonus or cash pay- 


ment was stipulated as a consderation | 


in the agreement. The only consideration 


| was the royalty rate of five cents a thou- | 
No | 


sand cubic feet of casing-head gas. 
stock was issued to the parties of the 
first part and none of the parties of the 
first part became stockholders of the 
petitioner corporation. 

The owners of the 
follows: 

Cushing Gasoline Company, 
cents; Cosden & Company, 2 
D. W. Franchot & Company, 
Stock Divided 
Among Five Persons 

The stockholders of 
were as follows: 

W. L. Curtis, president 
Gasoline Company, 50 
Aiken, vice president, 
Company, 50; J. S. Cosden, president 
of Cosden & Company, 100; D. W. Fran- 
chot, partner of D. W. Franchot « Com- 
pany, 50; N. V. V. Franchot, partner of 
D. W. Franchot & Company, 50. 

Nothing has been introduced 


lease were as 
50 per 
5 per cent; 
25 per cent. 


the petitioner 
of Cushing 


shares; F. A. 
Cushing Gasoline 


in evi- 


| dence to prove that the individuals who 
sand. Franchot also ascertained that the | held stock in the petitioner were holding 


which is referred to as casing-head | 


such stock for the benefit of the organi- 


| zations of which they were stockholders. 


In the absence of such proof to the con- 
trary, it must be assumed that the agree- 
ment entered into between the petitioner 
and the Cushing Gasoline Company, 
Cosden & Company, 
& Company, 
to the best 


secure terms 


“First parties shall, at all times, have 


| the right to reserve whatsoever casing- 
In 


head gas they may actually need for the 
operation of their wells. It is also under- 
stood and agreed that first parties are 
to exercise their own judgment in the 
management of their wells and property 


as relates to the amount of casing-head ; 


gas taken from said wells and the man- 
ner of such taking, and that if at any 
time they 


taking casing-head gas from any of said 
wells, or that it is injurious to any 
said wells to take the casing-head gas 
therefrom that nothing herein shall pre- 
vent them from stopping the second 
party from taking gas from such wells.” 

Pursuant to this paragraph the first 
party could at any time utilize all 
the 
it could regulate the amount of gas taken 
from the wells and the manner of such 
taking; and it could prevent the taking 
gas from the wells by the second 


party if first party deemed it necessary 


| by reason of its operations. 


Contract Declared 
To Be “Very Favorable” 

It seems clear that the petitioner 
secured a very favorable contract from 
the three organizations owing the 
none of which were 
petitioner 
tion does 
The not paid in by the 
stockholders; it was not a gift from the 
It was acquired from non- 
stockholders, and the petitioner is no 
more entitled to have its value included 
in invested capital than the value of any 
other advantageous contract. The Com- 
missioner, as alleged by him in_ his 
answer, erred in allowing any amount 
| to be included in invested capital as the 
| value of the contract. 
| The second issue relates to depletion, 
| or exhaustion, if to be 

petitioner. 


stockholders in the 
corporation. Such a _ transac- 


contract was 


any, 
ordinary situation of a contract, 
| without bonus, for the payment of roya} 
ties, made after March 1, 1913. It is con- 
tended that the contract was a gift from 
the stockholders to the corporation. To 
this contention the obvious answer is 
' that the stockholders had no_ interest 
; in the subject matter of the contract. 
The allowance for depletion or exhaus- 
tion measured by the cost, where 
property is acquired by purchase, lease, 
or contract, after March 1, 1913. The 
petitioners have no cost other than the 


| : 
1S 


duct only such payments. The petitioner 

entitled to no deduction by reason 

of the depletion or exhaustion of 

value of the contract. 
Judgment will be entered 

days’ notice under Rule 50. 
May 13, 1927, 


, 1s 





after 15 


was | 


of the casing-head | 
gas to receive one-half of the sales price | 


x 
value of the casing-head gas con- | 
tract on the date of its acquisition by 


two corpora- | 
Cushing | 


These | 


and D. W. Franchot | 
was an arms-length trans- 
| action in which each of the parties en- 
| deavored 
| possible. 
| There is a provision in the agreement | 
| Which reads as follows: 


find it necessary by reason of | 
their operations, second party is to cease | 


of | 


of | 
casing-head gas to operate its wells; | 


lease, | 


not give rise to paid-in surplus. | 


allowed the } 
To us it appears that this is | 


| royalty payments and are entitled to de- | 


the | 


Oil and Gas Leases 
In Place Are Found 
To Be Grant of Right 


Amounts Received Adjudged 
Taxable Income and Not 


Loss or Gain on 
Capital Assets. 

HENRY L. Bera anv Rose BERG, V. CoM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; 
BoarD oF Tax APPEALS, No. 7029. 

The Board of Tax Appeals, herein 
construed certain instruments and 
held them to be oil and gas leases 
and not sales of capital assets under 
section 206 of the 1921 Revenue Act. 

The point at considered by 

| the Board was whether the consider- 

ation received by Henry L. Berg for 

leasing certain oil and gas rights in 
certain lands fulls within the classi- 
fication of gain from the sale of cupi- 

tal assets, as provided by section 206 

of the Act of 1921. The 

facts found as stipulated. 

The publication of the Tull text 
of the findings of fact and opinion 
begun in of May 17 

and is concluded as follows: 

The pertinent parts of section 206 of 
the Revenue Act of 1921, which peti- 
tioners insist apply and the Commis- 
sioner contends are not applicable to this 
are as follows: 

“Sec. 206. (a) That for the purpose of 
this title: 

“(1) The term ‘capital gain’ means 
taxable gain from the sale or exchange 
of capital assets consummated after De- 
cember 31, 1921. * 

“(6) The term ‘capital assets’ 
| in this section means property acquired 
| and held by the taxpayer for profit or 
investment for more than two years 
(whether or not connected with his trade 
or business), but does not include prop- 
erty held for the personal use or con- 
sumption of the taxpayer or his family, 
ior stock in trade of the taxpayer or 
other property of a kind which would 
properly be included in the inventory of 
the taxpayer if on hand at the close of 
the taxable year. 

“(b) In the case of any taxpayer 
(other than a corporation) who for any 
taxable year derives a capital net gain, 
| there shall (at the election of the tax- 
payer) be levied, collected and paid, in 
lieu of the. taxes imposed by sections 210 
and 711 of this title. a tax determined as 
follows: 

“A partial tax shall first be eomputed 
upon the basis of the ordinary net in- 
come at the rates and in the manner 
provided in sections 210 and 211, and the 
total tax shall be this amount plus 1212 
per centum of the capital net gain; but 
if the taxpayer elects to be taxed under 
this section the total tax shall in no such 
case be less than 12% per centum of the 
total net income. The total tax thus de- 
termined shall be eomputed, collected 
and paid in the same manner, at the 
same time and subject to the same pro- 
| visions of law, including penalties, as 
other taxes under this title.” 

The question, therefore, is whether the 
execution of such oil and gas leases as 
the one herein are a “sale” or “ex- 
change” of a capital asset, as defined by 
the section quoted. 


Conflict of Authority 


| Found in Decisions 

Whether not such leases constitute 
a sale of the oil and gas in place has 
been variously held by different courts, 
there being much conflict of authority, 

though, in our opinion, the greater 

‘ weight of authority is to the effect that 
such oil and gas leases are not outright 
sales of oil and gas in place, but merely 
grants to such lessees of the right or 
privilege to go upon the land, drill for 
oil and gas and remove it when found. 

In Appeal of Nelson Land & Oil Co., 3 
| B. T. A. 315, the Board held that certain 
instruments, somewhat similar to the 
leases now under consideration, were oil 
and gas leases and not conveyances of 
| oil and gas in place and that amounts 
paid to the grantor of oil and gas leases 
as a bonus constituted additional royal- 
ties and not a return of capital. 

In Rich v. Doneghey, 71 Okla. 204; 177 
Pac. 86, referring to oil and gas leases, 
| the court said: “The right so granted or 
reserved, and held separate and apart 
from the possession of the land itself, is 
an incorporcal hereditament; or more 
| specifically, as designated in the ancient 
French, a profit a prendre, analogous to 
a profit to hunt and fish on the land of 
| another.” 

In Walla Walla Oil, Gas & Pipe Line 
Co., v. Valentine, 103 Wash. 359; 174 
| Pac. 980, the court states: “The con- 
tract amounts only to a license entitling 
the licensee to search and dig for oil and 
gas according to the terms of the grant, 
and appropriate the produce to his own 
use on payment of the royalty or propor- 
| tion without acquiring any property in 
| the minerals until they are severed from 
the land. They create only an incorpo- 
real hereditament—a right issuing out 
of or concerning land.” 

Authorities Cited to Show 


| Transaction Was a Lease 
Numerous authorities might be cited 
showing that leases similar to those in- 
volved in this proceeding are not sales of 
the oil and gas in place or in the land 
but are merely grants to the lessees of 
the right to go upon the land, drill for 
oil, and remove it when found. A few 
; authorities only are here cited. Brown 
v. Spilman, 155 U. S. 665; Osborn v. Ar- 
| kansas Territorial Gas Co., 103 Ark. 175, 
| 146 S. W. 122; Kolachny v. Galbreath, 
| 26 Okla. 772, 110 Pac. 902; Kelly v. 
| Keys, 213 Pa, -_ 62 Atl. 911; Watford 
| Oil & Gas Co. *: Shipman, 233 Ill. 9, 84 
| N. E. uae Oil & Re Coates Co. v. 
a eeng "19 Colo. A. 79, 73 .Pac. 628; 
Pittsburg & West Virginia Gas Co. y. 
Ankrom, 83 W. Va. 81, 97.S. E. 593; 
| Richlands Oil Co. v. Morriss, 108 Va. 
| 288, 61 S. E. 762. 
Under eecisions of the Supreme Court 
Texas, Stephens County v. Mid-Kan- 


issue 





Revenne 


were 


was the issue 


case, 


or 








of 
| sas Oil & Gas Co., 113 Tex. 160, 254 S, W, 


Oil Leases 


as used | 


| within the meaning of section 206 of the 


Contracts 
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Income to Beneficiary of Trust Declared 
Taxable Though Not Given Into His Control 


Test of Distribution Is Found to Be in Passage of Property 
From Trust E state. 


L. M. Wiuucuts, CoLLECTOR OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE, FOR THE PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, 
vy. JoHN G. ORDWAY ET AL., DEFEND- 
ANTS IN Error, Circuit Court oF AP- 
PEALS, EIGHTH Circuit, No. 7581. 
Annual income to a particular bene- 

ficiary from a trust estate shall be taxed 


290, and a few other States such leases 
are held to be sales of the ore or oil in 
place. 

We think it unnecessary in order to 
dispose of the issue here presented to 
decide whether there is ownership of oil 
and gas in place. By the instrument in 
question the petitioner “leased and let 
unto the lessee, for the sole and only 
purpose of mining and operating for oil 
and gas * * * and to deliver to the credit 
of the lessor, free of costs, * * * the 
equal of one-eighth of all oil produced 
and saved from the leased premises” and | 
to pay the lessor certain sums where 
only gas is found. This language does 
not comport with the term “sale” as that 
term appears to have been used in sec- 
tion 206. The proceeds of minerals, and 
by minerals we include oil and gas, ob- 
tained from mining operations consti- 
tute gross income to.the owner of the 
leased premises, and this is true where 
the minerals are leased. The result of 
an ordinary mining lease, such as we 
have here, is. merely to transfer the cost 
of operations from the owner to the 
lessee. The operation remains the same 
and the proceeds of the operation are 
divided tetween the lessee and lessor, the 
portion of the minerals and amounts 
paid to the lessor pursuant to the lease 
usually being termed “royalty.” Gross 
proceeds extracted in the usual course of 
mining operations have long been con- 
sidered gross income. Stratton’s Inde- 
pendence, Ltd., v. Howbert, 281 U.- 5: 
399; Stanton v. Baltic Mining Co., 240 
U. S. 103; Von ue v. Sargent 
Land Co., 242 U. “oe U. S. v. Biwabik 
Mining Co., 247 U. S. 116. 

Section 206 of the Revenue Act of 
1921 provides for a method of taxing 
the “gain from the sale or exchange of 
capital assets.” This provision of it- 
self, and a when taken in con- 
nection with the Report of the Ways and 
Means Committee, shows that the tax 
therein proposed is a tax upon gains 
from a sale, the basis of which gain is 
the difference between the cost or March 
1, 1913, value and the selling price. See 
U. S. v. Flannery, 268 U. S. 98. Upon 
the other hand, the gross proceeds of 
minerals extracted in mining operations 
have been considered gross income with- 
out reference to cost since 1913 and all 
of the Revenue Acts passed since: that 
time and the decisions of the courts have 
been upon this basis. It thus appears 
that this theory is one embodied in the 
Revenue Acts and exists irrespective of 
what the laws of various States may be 
relative to mining. This case presents 
a question similar to that presented in 
the Burk-Waggoner Oil Association, v. 

opkins, 269 U. S. 110. 
aa Lynch v. Alworth- Stephens Co., 267 
U. S. 364, the court, after referring to 
Von Baumbach v. Sargent Land Com- 
pany and U. S. v. Biwabik Mining Com- 
pany, said: “It was held in both cases, 
as we hold here, that the leases under 
consideration did not convey title to the 
ore in place.” 

In the Revenue Act of 192] we find in 
section 214 (a) (10) referring solely to 
mines, oil and gas wells, the word 
“leases.” This word must mean leases 
as construed by the courts and as taxed 
under previous acts. It must include all 
mining leases which resemble the ordi- 
nary form of mining lease, and all such 
leases are to be given effect for taxing 
purposes as theretofore construed by the 
courts. 

The decision of the Board in the Ap- 
peal of Anna Taylor, 3 B. T. A. 1201, is 
relied on by petitioner in support of his 
contention that amounts received under 
the lease here involved were gains from 
the sale of capital assets. That case in- 
volved the outright sale of a lease and 
has no application to the question here 
involved. 

For the reasons hereinbefore given, 
the Board is of the opinion that amounts 
received under the terms of the lease 
here involved were not a “gain from the 
sale or exchange of capital assets’ 


Revenue Act of 1921, and the determina- 
tion of the Commissionef is accordingly 
affirmed. 
Judgment 
spondent. 


May 11, 1927. 


will be entered for the re- 


to him as a separate unit of taxation 
where that income is distributed to him, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit held herein, construing 
the intent of Congress under the 1917, 
1918, and 1921 Revenue Acts. 


The test set up by the statute, the 
court held, is whether the income passes 
from the trust estate which produced it 
and ceases to be subject to the terms 
and control of that trust. 


Frederick W. Dewart, Lafayette 
French, Jr., A. W. Gregg and H. Lewis, 
for the Government; William G. Graves 
for the taxpayer, and James J. Forstall, 
Herbert Pope and E. Barrett Prettyman, 
amici curiae. 

Before Stone and Kenyon, Circuit 
Judges, and Pollock, District Judge. 


Refund was Ordered. 


Stone, Circuit Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court, which follows in 
full text: 

This is a writ of error by the Collector 
of Internal Revenue from a judgment 
entered, after overruling a general de- 
murrer to the petition, for the refund of 
certain income taxes. 

In 1917 Lucius P. Ordway) created a 
trust providing, inter alia, as follows: 

“The balance of the income of said 
trust shall be divided into five equal 
parts, it being my intention that each 
of my children shall be entitled to an 
equal proportion of the income of said 
trust fund. The shares of each of my 
adult children * * * shall be distributed 
to them at such times in the course of 
each year as shall be deemed by said 
trustees convenient and expedient; from 
the shares of my minor children, Kath- 
erine Ordway and Richard Ordway, there 
shall be paid them, or expended for 
their account, until they reach the age 
of 26 years such a sum as in the dis- 
cretion of said trustees shall be deemed 
by them necessary and desirable for their 
proper maintenance, education and sup- 
port * * *, The balance of the shares 
of said minor children, after payment of 
said expenses, shall be invested by said 
trustees for their benefit, and allowed to 
accumulate, the income from said ac- 
cumulated amount to be paid them on 
reaching the age of 21 and the princi- 
pal at such time as said trustees shall 
in their discretion deem advisable. 

“Said trustees shall keep proper books 
of account covering said trust fund prop- 
erty, and shall keep separate books cov- 
ering the cumulative profit of the minor. 
beneficiaries hereinbefore described.” 


Securities Were Purchased. 
Katherine Ordway became 21 years 
old in April, 1920, and Richard, in March, 
1924. For each of the years 1918 to 
1923, inclusive, the trustees made cer- 
tain expenditures for the maintenance of 
Katherine from the one-fifth annual in- 
come allotted to her and earned under 
the trust. The balance of such annual 
income was promptly invested by the 
trustees in particular securities pur- 
chased in her name and for her benefit. 
The same procedure was followed in deal- 
ing with the one-fifth annual income 

under the trust coming to Richard. 
These securities were placed in a spe- 
cial safety deposit box separate from 
other papers of the trust. The trustees 
had exclusive control over this box. Such 
securities have been carried on the books 
of the beneficiaries as their property 
and have never been listed on the books 
of the trust or in any way treated by the 
trustees as part of the corpus of the 

trust. The petition then alleges: 
“That until the calendar year 1922 said 
beneficiaries reported their shares of the 
income from said trust. and the income 
from their accumulated shares as their 
own personal income and paid their in- 
come tax accordingly, but that on De- 
cember 14, 1922, the plaintiffs were noti- 
fied by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue that they should pay income 
tax for the years 1917 to 1921, inclusive, 
based on the shares of said beneficiaries 
and on the income for their accumulated 
shares until they reached the age of 21; 
that plaintiffs duly appealed from said 
order to the Committee of Appeals and 
Review, but by letter of March-22, 1924, 
plaintiffs were notified that said appeal 
was denied; that plaintiffs were there- 
upon compelled to pay the sum of Four 
Thousand Seven Hundred Seven and 
86-100 Dollars ($4,707.86) as income tax 
of the trust for the years 1917 to 1921, 
inclusive, which sum was paid to the de- 
fendant herein on or about March 31, 
1924, which tax was computed in accord- 
ance with said rule. 
To be continued 

May 19. 
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Acquisition of Stock 
Held to Be Gift and 


Free From Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules 
Certain Shares Were Not 
Compensation for 
Services. 


HERMAN T. DIETRICK v. COMMISSIQNER 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE; Boarp ovine 
APPEALS, No. 9730. 

Acquisition of certain shares of stock 
was held to be a gift and not compensa- 
tion for services rendered, the Board of 
Tax Appeals decided herein. 

George E. H. Goodneyr for the peti- 
tioner and Granville S. Borden for the 
Commissioner. 

This proceeding is for the redetermi- 
nation of a deficiency for the year 1920, 
due to the Commissioner’s including in 
the gross income of petitioner the value 
of shares of stock of the Seaboard & 
Inland Oil Corporation alleged to have 
been acquired by petitioner in August, 
1920, as compensation for services, 

Supervised Oil Sales. 

Findings of fact: The petitioner is a 
resident of Philadelphia, Pa. Prior to 
August 1, 1920, the petitioner was em- 
ployed by the Texas Oil Co. and had su- 
pervision of sales and establishing dis- 
tributors in a territorial division known 
as the Philadelphia Division, which in- 
cluded the cities of Bloomsburg and 
Williamsport, Pa. 

In June, 1919, the petitioner met one 
Arthur H.eBruner, who had recently 
been employed by another oil company 
other than the Texas Oil Co. Arthur H. 
Bruner was seeking work as an oil sales- 
man and in an interview the petitioner 
suggested that he, Arthur H. Bruner, go 
into business for himself. The sugges- 
tion was followed and A. H. Bruner & 
Co. was organized in 1919, John W. 
Bruner, father of Arthur H. Bruner, be- 
ing his financial backer, and by the sum- 
mer of 1°2) A. H. Bruner & Co. had de- 
veloped all the available business around 
Bloomsburg and were contemplating ex- 
panding the business. At this time pe- 
titioner advised Arthur H. Bruner of a 
going business in Williamsport which- 
was for sale by one Dudley T. Stewart. 
After this information was received from 
petitioner, John W. Bruner contracted to 
purchase and did purchase the said 
Williamsport filling station from Stewart 
for a total consideration of $65,000, 
making an initial payment to Stewart of 
$5,000. After John W. Bruner had con- 
tracted to purchase the Williamsport 
plant, the Seaboard & Inland Oil Cor- 
poration was organized by Arthur H. 
Bruner and his father, John W. Bruner, 
they receiving some suggestions and as- 
sistance from petitioner in connection 
therewith. . ‘ 

Plant Is Taken Over. 


The Williamsport Plant was taken ove! 
by the Bruners at @ valuation of $65,000 } 
and the Bloomsburg plant at a valuation 
of $25,000, with a piece of real estate 
at $5,000, making in all $95,000. The 
proposition to the Seaboard & Inland 
Oil Corporation was that it-take the 
properties mentioned, allowing the 
Bruners $110,000 in cash and notes and 
$75,000 of its steck at par, which propo- 
sition was accepted. The petitioner did 
not contribute any part of the assets, 
either money or property, turned into the 
Seaboard & Inland Oil Corporation. He 
manifested only a friendly interest in 
the undertaking of the Bruners. They 
had an attorney to represent them in the 
matter of organization, ete.. 

Shortly after the organization, about 
August 1, 1920, the Seaboard & Inland 
Oil Corporation issued to petitioner 216 
shares of the total of 750 shares of stock 
that were to be issued as promotion 
stock to the Bruners, in accordance with 
original agreement of sale of properties 
by John W. Bruner. j 

Opinion by Littleton: In the opinion 
of the Board, the evidence in this case 
shows quite clearly that the acquisition 
of the 216 shares of stock by the pe- 
titioner was a gift and not compensation 
for services rendered. 

Previous Case Cited. 

The Commissioner relies on the case 
of Noel v. Parrott (C. C. A., 4th Cire.), 
15 Fed, (2) 669 (U. S. D. Index 2058, 
Vol. I), sustaining the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals in the Appeal of 
John H. Parrott, 1 B. T. A. 1, and also 
on the ca: of the Appeal of Ira A. Kip, 
jr., 3 B. T. A. 50, but in the opinion of 
the Board the facts in those cases are 
not similar to those in the instant case, 
The facts of the instant case do not bring 
it within the principle or rule laid down 
in the cases cited by the Commissioner, 

There was never any charge made by 
petitioner for any information or counsel 
he gave or any service he rendered the 
Bruners or either of them, nor was 
there any promise made or any assur- 
ance, express or implied, given him that 
he would be paid or compensated for 
what he did for them. The 216 shares 
of stock issued to petitioner were an 
absolute gift, which was made or 
prompted by the feeling of moral obli- 
gation and high sense of appreciation on 
John W. Bruner’s part, for the kind and 
valuable services rendered him and his 


; son by a genuine friend. 


Declared to Be Gift. 

The fact that petitioner’s friendship, 
suggestions, and services were beneficial 
to the Bruners does not convert what 
was clearly a bona fide gift to petitioner 
into compensation for such services so 
as to make the amount of the gift in- 
come, taxable under the statute. 

The 216 shares of stock received by 
petitioner being an absolute gift, it is 
immaterial what, if any, market value 
they had when received by petitioner. 

The Commissioner was in error in 
holding that the 216 shares of stock re- 
ceived by petitioner were given him as 
compensation for services rendered and 
the deficiency so determined by the Com- 
missioner is accordingly disallowed. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50, 

May 13, 1927, 
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Russia has established a transport 


Dutch East Indies Shipped 
25,153 Long Tons in 
March; Lower Prices Cur- 

tail Production. 


piness and livelihood depend upon the 
prosperity of this particular industry, 
“Certain textile manufacturers in my 
district were bidders for the Navy De- 
partment contracts referred to. As in- 
dicated, the quality of their domestic 


Exports and imports of crude rubber 
from the principal producing countries 
and into the principal markets of the 
world ave described in a crude rubber 
news letter just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The letter follows in 
full text: 

March rubber exports Dutch 
East Indies: March crude rubber exports 
from the Dutch East Indies were: Java 
and Madura, 5,657: long tons; Sumatra 
East Coast, 7,003; other Sumatra, 7,696; 
Dutch Borneo and Celebes, 4,797; and 
total Dutch East Indies, 25,153 long tons. 
(Assistant Trade Commissioner Thomas 
C. Barringer, Batavia, Java.) 

Indo-China April exports of rubber: 
Rubber exports from French Indo-China 
during April amounted to 557 long tons. 
(Consul H. Cookingham, Saigon, via 
Batavia.) 

Amazon 


from 


rubber exports for April: 


product was superior to that of the for- | 


eign-made material selected, and, but 
for the interpretation of the law, the 
difference in the successful and unsuc- 
cessful bids being practically negligible, 
my friends could have been given the 
contracts, thus affording protection to 
an American industry, and at the same 
time effecting a substantial saving to 
the Government by the use of better 
materials, 


| Matter Described 


Crude rubber exports from the Amazon | 


during April totaled 1,965 long tons. 
(Consul John R. Minter, Para, Brazil.) 
French net imports of rubber, 


first | 


quarter of 1927: During the first three | 


months of 1927 net imports of crude 
net weight, 12 per cent being deducted 


rubber by France totaled 8,596 long tons, | 


for tare. (Assistant Commercial 
tache R. C. Miller, Paris.) 
Italian Imports Decline. 
Italian rubber imports: Net imports 
of crude rubber into Italy amounted to 


672 long tons in January and 601 long | 


tons in February, 1927. (Assistant Com- 
mercial Attache A. A. Osborne, Rome.) 

Exports from Vera Cruz, Mexico, first 
quarter 1926 and 1927: Exports of chicle 
from Vera Cruz in first three months of 
1926 amounted to 34,773 pounds, valued 
at $18,311; in same period of 1927, 58,- 
756 pounds, valued at $27,759, were ex- 
ported. Exports of rubber during first 
quarter of 1926 amounted to 32,206 
pounds, valued at $7,305; in the same 
period of 1927, 58,505 pounds, valued at 
$15,106, were exported. (Consul John 
Q. Wood, Vera Cruz.) 

Guayule exports from Torreon, Mex- 
ico: The four guayule plants at Torreon 
and vicinity operated at full capacity 
during the first quarter, being unaffected 
by the general local business depression. 
Exports of guayule for the first quarter 
of 1926 and 1927 are as follows: First 
quarter 1926: 1,368,775 pounds, valued at 
$521,265; first quarter 1927: 1,423,600 
pounds, valued at $347,046. (Consul W. 
I. Jackson, Torreon). 

Rubber exports in 1926 from Salina 
Cruz, Mexico: Exports of crude rubber 
from Salina Cruz in 1926 amounted to 
101,056 pounds, valued at $48,228, as 
compared with 19,161 pounds, valued at 
$11,837, in 1925. High prices encouraged 
production early in 1926, but with the 
slump in the latter part of the year the 
production has practically ceased. (Con- 
sul Paul H. Foster, Salina Cruz). 


Shipment From Torreon: 

Guayule exports from Torreon, Mex- 
ico, 1926: The 1926 exports of guayule 
rubber, all of which went to the United 
States, increased both in quantity and 
price over 1925, as follows: Guayule ex- 
ports, 1925: 2,787,468 pounds, valued at 
$602,862; Guayule exports, 1926; 4,299,- 
157 pounds, valued at $1,279,122. (Con- 
sul W. I. Jackson, Torreon). 

Ecuador rubber exports: Rubber ex- 
ports from Guayaquil during February 
amounted to 23,514 kilos, valued at 41,000 
sucres. (Consul Harold D. Clum, Guaya- 
quil). 

Bluefields, Nicaragua: During 1925, 
some of the former rubber producers in 
the Bluefields district instituted plans 
to tap wild rubber trees. They were just 
beginning to carry out their plans on a 
large scale when the price declined to a 
point at which production became un- 
profitable. Exports in 1925 totaled 
34,269 pounds, valued at $14,912, 
during the early part of 1926, 24.239 
pounds, valued at $10,342. According to 
estimates 750,000 could be obtained an- 
nually from wild trees along rivers in 
the Bluefields district. (Consul A. J. 
McConnico, Bluefields). 

Canadian Purchases Rise. 

Canadian rubber imports, first quar- 
ter 1927: Canadian imports of crude rub- 
ber during the first quarter of 1927 in- 
creased 2,169 long tons, or 35 per cent, 
over those for the first quarter of 1926. 

The declared value in the same period 
shows a decline of $2,650,608 for 1927, 
thus registering the decline in the crude 
rubber market. The following table com- 
pares Canadian imports of crude rubber 
by months for the first quarter of 1926 
and 1927: 

1926 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Pounds. 
. 4,934,810 
. 4,177,564 
. 4,658,044 


Dollars. 
$4,040,297 

3,181,852 

2,988,659 


Long Tons. 
2,208 
1,865 
2,079 

. 13,770,418 

Pounds. 

. 4,335,995 

. 5,869,065 

- 8,423,012 


6,147 $10,210,808 
Long Tons. Dollars. 
1,936 $1,778,761 
2,620 2,295,926 
3,760 3,458,513 
Total .18,628,072 8,316 $7,560,200 
United Kingdom rubber imports, first 
quarter 1927: Rubber imports for the 
first quarter of 1027 were 14.5 per cent 
heavier than last year, and reexports 
were 18.5 per cent lighter than last year. 
Larger supplies of rubber were received 
from the Middle East and Brazil, but 
less from Africa. Imports from tropi- 
cal America totaled 3,998,500 pounds, 
against 3,094,400 pounds last year; from 
Africa, 1,143,000 pounds against 2,629,- 
800 pounds last year. Reduced reexports 
are due to lower shipments to the United 
States, 6,815,000 pounds against  17,- 


Total 
1927 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


967,300 pounds last year; reexports to | 


At- | 





and | 


As General Issue 

“IT beg to say further, that this matter 
In fact it 
has been under discussion for some time 
by the American Tariff League and 


is by no means a local issue. 


numerous trade bodies, and it is possible 
that these organizations already have 
appealed to you for help. 

“Personally, I cannot stress 
strongly my interest in the matter, I 
regard it as of the utmost importance, 
and I am taking the liberty of asking 
you, on behalf of my constituents in par- 
ticular and the great textile industry 
generally, affecting the welfare of thou- 
sands of American citizens, that you 
issue an executive order granting a 
preferential status to domestic products 
in connection with the awarding of de- 
partmental contracts, My best advice is 
that you have the power to do this, and 
if, after careful consideration, you can 
see your way clear to take such action 
you will, in my judgment, be performing 
a real patriotic service.” 

The full text of a letter from Repre- 
sentative Connolly to John Bromley, 
2918 North Howard Street, Philadelphia, 
dated April 14, 1927, follows: 

“T have gathered the following infor- 
mation regarding recent Army and Navy 
contracts for bobbinet, in which you are 
interested. 

“The War Department, on March 380, 
through the office of the Quartermaster 
General, ealled for bids and _ later 
awarded the contract for bobbinet to the 
American Bobbinet Company, of New- 
burgh, N. Y. This company’s bid was 


European countries, except France and 
Italy, increased as shown below: 
1st Quar. ’26. Ist Quar. ’27. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
Russia 4,046,900 5,588,100 
Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark. 
Germany 
Belgium . 
France 


566,500 
6,012,900 
930,900 
5,074,200 
388,900 
2,501,000 
776,000 


564,100 
2,485,100 
561,900 
6,242,700 
287,200 


281,900 


17,293,800 21,838,500 
(Alfred Nutting, Clerk to Consulate, 
London.) : 
Africans Check Production, 
Lourenco Marques, Portuguese East 
Africa: The lower prices of rubber have 
not encouraged natives to collect wild 
rubber during the past year. A repre- 
sentative of the Union Rubber Corpora- 
tion, Johannesburg, visited Massinga in 
the company of the head of the local 
Agricultural Department, but it is be- 
lieved decided not to purchase any con- 
cessions; this district is full of Llandol- 
phia rubber. (Consul J. P. Moffitt, Lou- 


; renco Marques.) 


San Salvador, Salvador: Agricul- 
turists in Salvador gave considerable at- 
tention to the possibilities of the produc- 
tion of rubber on a large commercial 
scale during 1926. The Department of 
Agriculture also endeavored to interest 
local landowners and American rubber 
manufacturers in the study of the po- 
tentialities of this Republic as a rubber 
producer. Exports of rubber during 


1926 amounted to 29,829 kilos, compared | 


to 801 kilos in 1925. Of the 1926 ex- 


282 kilos to France. 

Large areas of land adjacent to the 
Pacific and not now employed could be 
used in rubber exploitation. The prox- 
imity of Salvador to the United States, 
in contact with the distance from the 
Middle East and the consequent ultimate 
economy in time and_ transportation 
costs, seem to favor this part of the 
world as the logical place for enlarging 
rubber output. Other factors need con- 
sideration—sufficiency of rainfall, labor 
supply, ete—but the matter merits in- 
vestigation. (Consul N. J. McCafferty, 
San Salvador). 

Brazilian Market Stagnant. 

Rubber exports from Bahia, Brazil: 
The Bahia rubber market has been 
stagnant since the drop in prices in 1926 
and the first shipments during 1927 
were in March, when 5,136 kilos of 
manicoba rubber, valued at $4,151, went 
to New York. Exports in March, 1926, 
were 13,655 kilos of manicoba rubber 
and 8,787 kilos of mangaberia rubber. 
(Consul Howard Donovan, Bahia). 

Estimated 1927 production of Dutch 
East Indies: The Central Statistical 
Bureau for the Netherlands Indies esti- 
mates the rubber production in advance 
for each year and at the close of the year 
issues a final estimate for the year’s pro- 
duction. For 1926 the final estimate was 
206,000 metric tons dry weight. On 
March 21, the first preliminary estimate 
for 1927 was made as follows: 

“For estate rubber: Java, 55,000 tons; 
Outer Territories, 75,000 tons. Granting 
that 1927 exports of native rubber are 
the same as for 1926, about 85,000 tons, 
the total production is estimated at 216,- 
000 tons.” 

For the first two months of 1927, na- 
tive rubber exports were considerably 
above the first two months of 1926, 


too | 


ployers or employes, and their very hap- 


| the lowest bidder. 
| authority of law to take into consideraion 





29.5 


40.08 


eents on the 52-inch fabric 
cents on the 72-inch, with 2 per 
cent discount for payment within 10 
days. This company, I am informed, 
manufactures its own product and guar- 
antees that the contract will be filled 
with American-made goods. 


“The other companies bidding on this 
contract besides your own were the Ba. 
tavia Mills, Inc., New York; S. B. Marks 
& Co., New York; F. B, Burns, lace 
manufacturing company, Middletown, 
Conn., and the North American Lace 
Company, Philadelphia. The bid of the 
Batavia Mills, Inc., was the next lowest 
to the American Bobbinet Company, and 
your bid came next. The others were all 
higher. 


and 


“The particular contract to which you 
call my attention and in which you also 
competed, was made by the Marine Corps 
with the Batavia Mills, Inc, and is to be 
filled with foreign-made bobbinet. This 
concern’s bid was 15.22 cents for 28-inch 


| material, and 18.22 cent for 34-inch, and 
| 27.22 


cents for 50-inch, with 4 per cent 
discount for 10 days. 

“Colonel Matthews, with whom 1 took 
up the matter, advised me that this con- 
cern’s product met téne specifications and 
under the law the */ overnment could not 
do other than to award the contract to 
They are without the 


the question of whether or not a contract 
will be filled with a product of home 
manufacture. 

“T have learned that nothing can be ac. 
complished by protesting to the Depart- 
ments concerned, as their actions are 
fully protected by law. Infact, as I have 
stated, they have no discretion or choice 
in the matter. 


Whole Textile Industry 
Affected by Policy 

“T, however, have taken up the ques- 
tion of a remedy for this situation with 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. I learned there that all 
branches of the textile industry are af- 
fected in the same way with regard to 
Government contracts, Recently the 
Navy Department awarded to the War- 
wick Mills a contract for 100,000 
yards of balloon cloth, type HH, which is 
cotton cloth, amounting to $50,0000, and 
wil be filled by foretgn-made material. 

“T understand this whole situation 
could be remedied by an Executive Order 
giving preferential status to home manv- 
facturers. The suggestion has been made 
that the textile manufactures in Phila- 
delphia petition the President for action 
through channels that will make their 
protests strong enough to bring the ques- 
tion to an issue. If the Philadelphia 
manutfacturers are sufficiently interested 
to do this, I shall be glad to present such 
a petition to the President, and use my 
efforts to have it favorably acted upon, 

““We have here two concrete instances 
where contracts are to be filled by for- 
eign made or imported goods—the bob- 
binet from the Batavia Mills, Inc., and 
the balloon cloth from the Warwick Mills, 
As I have said, the matter can be reme- 
died through an executive order and, 
in my opinion, is worthy of the con- 
sideration of your manufacturers’ _ asso- 
ciation and action ‘on their part. Of 
course, you understand that any benefit 
to be derived from a change would be 
in the future and could not affect con- 


| tracts already made by various govern. 





ment agencies. I shall be glad to lend 
my hearty cooperation to any plan or 
course you and your associates may in- 
augurate.” 

A letter from the Amalgamated Lace 
Operatives of America to Representative 


Number of Womem Workers 
Increases More Rapidly 
Than Total Naamber 

of Workers. 


—_—_——_—_—— 


committee which will control the impor- 
tation of automobiles into that country 
CU. 8. S. R.), aceording to an announce- 
ment just made by the Automobile Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce. 

It was explained that the information 


subject to the approval of the People’s 
Commissar of Ways of Communication, 
failing which the latter has the 


Council of Labor and Defense. The 


headquarters of the Committee shall be | 


at the Commissariat of Ways and Com- 
munication, Moscow. 


right | 
to delay execution and to appeal to the | 


With 3,500,000 industrial plants em- 
ploying 18,400,000 workers, Germany 
within a period of 18 years has gained 
15 per cent in domestic industrial ac- 
tivity, according to advices to the De- 
partment of Commerce from the Com- 
mercial Attache at Berlin, Fayette W. 
| Allport. The full text of his report, 
made public May 17, follows: 

Tentative results of the industrial cen- 
sus of June, 1925, have wecently been 
made public. On that date there were 
in Germany (exclusive of the Saar) some 
3,500,000 industrial plants employing 
18,400,000 workmen, with 19,300,000 
horsepower of installations for opera- 
tion of machines of 37,000,000 for trans- 
portation purposes. 

These figures compare favorably with 
those of the 1907 census, which indicated 
that there were 3,000,000 industrial 
plants within (the present) Germany— 
again of approximately 15 per cent since 
that time. In 1907, 13.000,000 persons 
were employed or Some 28 per cent less 
than at present. These figures are of 
particular interest in throwing light on 
the controversial question of the increase 
that has taken place in the number of 
workmen now employed in German in- 
dustry, as compared with the pre-war 
period. 





Increase of Womer® Workers. 
The number of women workers in Ger- 


man industry has increased more rapidly | 


than the total number of workers, 
approximately by 40 per cent. 

It is estimated that the German popu- 
lation of (present) Germany is estinated 


or 


to have increased 13 per cent during this ! 


interval. The relative increase in the 
number of persons absorbed by industry 








Connally, dated April 28, follows in full 
text: 

The Executive Committee of the Cuy- 
tain Section of the Amalgamated Lace 
Operatives of America wish to enter pro- 
test through you to the President of the 
United States against the recent action 
of the Secretary of the Navy through 
the Quartermaster’s Department in 
awarding a contract for 50,000 yards of 
28-inch bobbinet, 25,000 yards of 34- 


; a | inch bobbinet and 25,000 yards of 50-inch 
ports, 27,132 kilos went to the United 


| States, 2,415 kilos to Great Britain, and | 


bobbinet, for use of the Marine Corps, 
to the Batavia Mills, Inc. of New York. 

“The Batavia Mills, Inc., are not. as the 
name would imply, a manufacturing con- 
cern, but are, so far as we can ascertain, 
a purely jobbing house. 


Contracts to Be Filled 
With Foreign Material 

The Batavia Mills, Inc, are sending 
abroad to have the bobbinet manufac- 
tured to fill the contract, thus depriving 
our members of needed employment. 

The specifications for the contract 
(schedule No. 485) valled for single cot- 
ton in the bobbins as against two-ply 
cotton in all previous contracts with | 
either the War or Navy Departments, 

This specification of single cotton in 
the bobbins will result in a weaker 
fabric, as any experienced textile man 
will inform you, shorter 
service, 

The Executive Committee of the Cur- 
tain Section of the Amalgamated Lace 
Gperatives believe that a preferential 
status should be given domestic manu- 
facture of any products of the bobbinet 
or curtain machine in supplies for any 
department of the United States Govern. 
ment, 

In this instance we bring to your 
notice, not only do the specifications al- 
low an inferior manufacture, but by nat 
specifying a preference for domestic 
manufacture, many citizens, members of 
our society, will be without employment, 

We therefore ask you, our representa- 
tive from this fifth district, to solicit his 
Excellency the President of the United 
States to issue an executive order that 
in all contracts for supplies for the 
United States Government made on the 
bobbinet or lace curtain machine a 
preferential clause shall be inserted giy- 
-ing preference to domestic manufacture, 


thus giving 


from 1907 to 1925 is, therefore, greater 
than the increase that has taken place 
in the total population and in the number 
of persons of working Age. 


Trade Opportunities : 
Offered by Uruguay 


Former Commer<ial 
Reports Growisg Demand 


for Americar Goods. 

Increasing prosperity of the Uru- 
guayan people holds promise for an in- 
creased demand for American products, 
which since 1913 have largely supplanted 
those of Great Britain as the chief sup- 
plier of that market, the former Cona- 
mercial Attache at Montevideo, Lew B. 
Clark, stated orally om May 17 Mr. 
Clark has just returned to the United 
States after being stationed three years 
in Uruguay. 

“The Republic of Usuguay,” he said, 
“with an area only slightly larger than 
that of the New England States and a 
total population of 1,672,000, has 
achieved an importance in the economi- 


eal and commercial world out of pro- 
portion to its size. Situated at the 
mouth of the River Plate it is a pri- 
mary port of call for all shipping routed 
outward from Europe and North Amer- 
ica for that section o£ che world, while 
on their return schedwtle these bottoms 
load at its ample and up-to-date docks 
whole cargoes of the meats, hides and 
wool which constitute the chief produce 
of Uruguay. 

“Uruguay has always been and for 
a long period will probably continue to 
be primarily a pastoral country, devot- 
ing its soil and the. nergy of its in- 
habitants to the production of commodi- 
ties which find unive®sal markets, but 
which are routed largely through the 
United States and Europe, Inasmuch as. 
this is so it depends chiefly on the great 
industrial countries of the world to sup- 
ply the articles of daily necessity de- 
manded by a million And a half people. 
During the year just passed, for ex- 
ample, this small Republic imported no 
less than $90,000,000 of foreign goods. 
or over $55 for every Man, woman and 
child in the country, and this was by 
no means abnormal but rather the 
gradual building up o£ its trade in rela- 
tion to the value of its accumulating 
wealth and reflects the prosperous con- 
dition to which it has weacted since the 
post war years of 1920 to 1922, 

“The participation o£ the United States 
in this trade is steadily increasing and 
during: 1926 the Ame® ican share of the 
total imports amounted to 30 per cent as 
compared with only 183 per cent of the 
total for 1913. At that time Great Brit- 
ain was the most important purveyor to 
the Republic of Uruguay, holding 25 per 
cent of the import business, whereas to- 


Customs Court Fixes 
Duty on Dried Codfish 


New York, May 17.—Sustaining a pro- 
test of H. F, Hammond, of Boston, the 
United States Customs Court finds that 
dried codfish, which have been skinned 
and boned and imported in containers 
weighing, with their contents, more than 
15 pounds each, shottld be classified at 
1% cents per pound, under the clause 
covering dried fish in Paragraph 718, Act 
of 1922. 

The collector’s asseSsment at 214 cents 
per pound, under the last clause of the 
same paragraph, is set Aside ina lengthy 
opinion by Judge Brown, (Protest 


128983-G-13496.) 


Attache ! 


! pared with some $12,000,000 worth pro- 


This is, of course, not official informa- 
= tion. 
Russian a 


Automobile Imports 
By Britain Show Rise 


Figures for First Quarter of 


was transmitted from the American Con- 
sulate at Riga, Latvia. The 
transport committee is attached to the 
Commissariat of Ways and Communi- 
cations for the purpose of handling ques- 
tions pertaining to Automotive Trans- 
portation. 

The full text continues: 

The Committee has been charged with: 


Rulings Announced on Auto 
Tires, Tools, Rosaries 
Cloth and Other 
Goods. 


| New 
rulings 
States 


York, May 17.—Reappraisement 
just anounced by the United 
Customs Court fix the correct 
tariff values upon the following classes 
j of incoming goods: 

| Accordeons, imported from Castel- 
fidario, Italy, by Gallagher & Ascher, 
of Chicago; wrenches, imported from 
Steinbach-Hallenberg, Germany, by G. 





No. | 


Passing judgment on the import plan 
of vehicles and tractors, taking into ac- 
count the plan of (domestic) production | 
of the latter: 

Decisions of Committee. The 

The establishment and periodical re- 
vision of the principal types and makes 
of automotive vehicles and tractors for 
other than agricultural use, imported 
from abroad as well manufactured in the 
Soviet Union, with a view to conforming 
these machines with the general inter- 
ests of the country and, particularly, with 
the requirements of the country’s de- 
fense: 

Passing judgment on the plans for the 
building, restoration and improvement of 
macadamized and country roads. 

Passing judgment on the technical re- 
quirements and maximum roads to which 
should conform macadamized and coun- 
try roads, their bridges and structures, 
intended for motor and tractor trans- 
port. 

The Committee is composed of a chair- 
main appointed by the Commissariat of 
Ways of Communication and eight mem- 
bers, one from each of the following in- 
stitutions: 


of this year 
than during 
Touring cars 


© 949 
5,24 0 


to 


3,762. 


tors showed an 


ing to, 
q "hoecie 
Plans for Building. 4,491. Chassis 
Commissariat of Ways of Communica- 
tion, Commissariat of War and Navy, 
Commissariat of Foreign and Domestic 
Trade of the U. S. S. R., Commis- 
sariat of Post and Telegraph, Supreme 
Council of National Economy of the U. 8. 
S. R., Central Committee of Transport | 
Workers Union, appointed jointly by the 
Commissariats of Agriculture of the con- | 
stituent republics, appointed jointly by 
the Commissariats of Foreign and Do- 


this year. 





in 1927. 


mestic Trade of the constituent republies. 

All decisions of the Committee shall 
be carried by majority vote. They are 
day the United States is far in the lead, 
its shipments amounting in actual value 
to about $26,000,000 during 1926 as com- 


ceeding from Great Britain which was 
next in importance. | 
‘During the present year it is antici- 
pated in Uruguay that an even greater 
volume of imports will be recorded and 
given the favorable outlook for the con- 
tinued improvement of its staple indus- 
tries and the more settled conditions pre- 
vailing in the countries which are its 
largest customers, there is every reason 
to believe that this movement will be 
handled normally and_ without 
strain -n the country’s resources. | 
outlook for American business during 
1927 with Uruguay may therefore be 
considered as optimistic and it is believed 
that American manufacturers of such 
lines as machinery, cement, lumber, auto- 
motive equipment, office accessories, food- 
stuffs, yarns and certain textile products 
will equal, if not surpass, the very satis- 
factory record of sales effected there | 
during th» past year.” | 


The 
follows: 


full 


unconventional. 


undue 
The 


competitive 


1927 Exceed Those of W. 
Year Ago. 


Automotive Division of 
partment of Commerce, in a statement 
May 17, reported an increase in British 
motor vehicle imports in the first quar- } 

; ter of 1927, as compared with the cor- 

' responding quarter of last 

| full text of the statement follows: 

With the exception of commercial ve- 
hicles, British imports of all classes of 
motor vehicles during the first quarter 

were appreciably 

the same period 
rose from 2,669 to 5,972; | 
tractors fram 53 to 258 and chassis from 
Contrasted 
however, touring cars and 
were considerably fewer, whereas trac- 
even greater 
| than over 1926, while chassis were sub- 
stantially level in number. 

British exports of motor vehicles dur- 
ing the first quarter of this year showed 
little change in volume from those of the 
same periods of 1926 and 1925, amount- 
respectively, 4,618, 4,635, 
recorded a 
creases, amounting to 7,338 as compared | 
| with 4,152 in 1926 and 1,482 
Motorcycle exports have been 
increasing, reaching almost 15,000 dur- 
ing the quarter ending with March 31 of 


A feature in British exports of tour- 
ing ¢ars since 1925 has been the contin- 
' ued fall in the number shipped to Aus- 
tralia—from 1,001 in that period to 273 
On the oth hand, chassis ex- 
ported te Australia have risen from 960 
in 1926 to 6,206 this year. 


| False Bottom Found in Can 
Made for Packing Caviar 


A can for packing Russian caviar, man- 
ufactured by a German firm, according 
| to an announcement just made by the 
Canned Food Section of the Department 
of Commerce, is so made as to deceive 
the purchaser as to its volume. 
text of the 


The cans have the packer’s name, the 
name of the product in Russian, and an 
English statement 
should be served iced. | 

The construction of the cans is most | 
The inside diameter is 
2% inches,- and the total distance be- | 
tween the top and the bottom is 1 inch. 
| By the use of a false bottom, the avail- 

able inside height is reduced to a eleven- 

sixteenths of an inch, or 68.75 per cent 
of the apparent content, 
most observant person, this deceptive 
container would probably pass unnoticed. 

The possibilities of such containers in 
sales are obvious, 
absence of statements of the 
tents on the package. 


that the 


Sheldon & Company, of Chicago; 
| ratchet braces, imported from Viernau. 
Germany, by the same importers; rosa- 
ries and chaplets, imported from St. 
Etienne, France, by the W. J. Hirter 
| Company, of New York. 

Atomizer mounts, imported from 
Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, by Guthmam 
Solomons & Company, Ine.; velvet rib- 
bons, imported from Paris by J. M. Attie 
of San Francisco; Chinese embroidered 
articles, ete., imported from Canton by 
C. D. H. Teerthdas & Company, of Hono- 
| lulu; golf balls, imported from Birming- 
larger | ham, England, by Guy P. Barham Com- 

1926. | pany, of Los Angeles. 


the De- 


year. The 


of 


: Silk Velvet Appraised. 

Silk velvet, imported from Suchteln 
Germany, by the May Company, of Los 
Angeles; metal trinmmings, imported 
from Paris, by H. V. Allien & Co., of 
Ne wYork; embroidered flax towels, im- 
ported from Hof-Saale, Germany, by 
Walter Reiher, of New York; sardines. 
imported from Stavanger, Norway, by 
the Albert Mackie Co., Ltd. of New 
| Orleans; artificial silk waste, imported 
from Berlin by Alex. Murphy & Co., of 
| Philadelphia. 


with 1925, 
motorcycles 


advance 


and 
marked in- 

Paper boxes, imported from Berge- 
dorf, Germany, by the Stone & Downer 
Company of Boston; live birds, imported 
' from Amsterdam, Holland, by Tobias & 
| Company, of New York: artificial silk 
waste, imported from Basle, Switzerland, 
by William W. Wade, of Boston; Chinese 
soap-stone ware, imported from Wen- 
chow, China, by G. W. Sheldon & Co., of 
New York, 


in 192%. | 
steadily 


Decision on Anilene Dye. 


Aniline dye, imported from Frankfort 
o. M., German, by the A. W. Fenton Com- 
pany, of Cleveland; graphite, imported 
from Seoul, Korea, by Hawley & Let- 
zerich, of Galveston, Tex.; graphite, im- 
ported from Kingston, Canada, by the 
Smith Facing & Supply Company, of 
Detroit; hemp braids, imported from 
Yokohama, Japan, by the Comey & John- 
son Company, of Cleveland; live foxes, 
imported from Summerside, P. E. I., 
Canada, by the American Railway Ex- 
press Company, of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steel window frames, imported from 
Chester, England, by the Stone & Downer 
Company, of Boston; wrapping paper, 
imported from Vienna, Austria, by the 
; Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Com- 
pany, of New York; cast iron pipes, im- 
ported from Antwerp by Enrique Vidal 
Sanchoz, of San Juan, P. R.; confection- 
ery, imported from Sheffleld, England, 
by William A. Bird, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Automobile tires, imported from 
Toronto by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, of North Buffalo, N. Y.; glass- 
ware, imported from Teplitz, Czecho- 
Slovakia, by Geo. Borgfeldt & Company, 
of New York; and reftex gauge glasses, 
imported from Radeburg, Germany, by 
the Edna Brass Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati. 


announcement 


product 


Except to a 


in the 
net con- 





Santa Fe Economy 
Increases Capacity~Decteases (osts 


Operating results on the Santa Fe for 

the year 1926 show, on the whole, sub- 

stantial improvement over the year 1920 
following Government control. 


Revenue tons per train mile increased in 
1926 to 709.70 tons from 569.21 in 1920. 


Average daily movement per freight car in- 
creased to 37.01 miles from 31.56 miles. 


Average revenue per ton mile of freight de- 
creased to 1.203 cents from 1.316 cents. 


Two Items of Economy in Opera- 
tion Deserve Particular 
Attention: 


FIRST is reduction of “loss and damage” 
freight. ee 


In the year 1920 this totaled $2,817,596; in 
1926, $1,350,429. If the rate of loss and dam- 
age in 1926 had been the same as in 1920 the 
total would have been $3,298,302, or 2.44 
times as much as was the case. Loss and 
damage meetings devoted to, careful study 
and instruction, the co-operation of all classes 
of employes handling freight, and better pack- 
ing, marking and general co-operation by 
shippers have accomplished this saving. 


SECOND is conservation of fuel. 


In 1920 locomotive fuel cost the Santa Fe 
$28,372,475; in 1926 the cost was $22,604,116. 


In 1920 the Santa Fe used 185 lbs. of fuel to 
move 1000 gross tons, excluding the locomo- 
tive, one mile in road service, and in 1926 it 
used 133 Ibs, a saving of 52 lbs. or 28.11%. 


In 1920 it used 16.4 lbs. to move a passefe 
ger car one mile, and in 1926 it used 13.6 Ibs. 
the saving being 2.8 lbs., or 17.07%. 

The total fuel saving for the year 1926 is 
equivalent to 1,756,180 tons, costing $7,744,754 
at 1926 prices. 


This conservation of fuel has been accom. 

plished by a carefully worked out policy of 
Lengthening locomotive runs, so 
less fuel is used in firing up and less 
time lost in cooling locomotives. 
Reducing train delays. 
Larger locomotives, bigger trains, 
and heavier carloads in which ship- 
pers have rendered very valuable aid. 
Using the best fuel saving devices. 
More scientific firing and handling 
of locomotives and trains by the 
men. 


We Ask Your Continued Assist: 
ance in Meeting These Trans- 
portation Problems. 

And we promise you our best efforts to 
render steadily improved service, although 
the Full Crew and Train Limit laws in some 
states limit greatly our possibilities for further 


economies. 
W. B. STOREY, President 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway System. 
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Syndicalism 


Criminal Syndicalism Act of California Held 


To Be Constitutional by the Supreme Court 


Opinion Delivered 
By Justice Butler 


Exceptions to Trial Court Giv- 
ing Definitions of Sabo- 
tage Dismissed. 

IN Error, 


AMERICA, 
or THE 


PLAINTIFF 
STATES OF 
CoUuRT 


BURNS, 
v. THE UNITED 
No. SUPREME 
UNITED STATES. 

The constitutionaiity of the Criminal 
Syndicalism Act of California, unde} 
which the plaintiff in error was indicted, 
was held constitutional in this case, in 
error to the District Court for the North- 
ern District of California, and his con- 
viction Was affirmed. Various exceptions 
to the charge of the court below were 
not allowed. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis dissented from the 


WILLIAM 


>=. 
vos 


majority opinion on the ground that the | 


Supreme Court of the United States has 
power to correct errors committed below, 
although objection was not taken there. 
Mr. Justice Butler delivered the opinion 
of the court. 

The full texts of both opinions follow, 
that of Mr. Justice Butler being given 
first: 

An Act of Congress of June 
section 1, chapter 218, 41 Stat. 751, pro- 
vides that, if any offense shall be com- 
mitted in the Yosemite National 
which is not prohibited by a law of the 
United States, the offender shall be sub- 
ject to the same punishment as the laws 
of California prescribe for a like offense. 
Plaintiff in error was indicted for vio- 
lating within that park the California 
Criminal Syndicalism Act, chapter 188, 
California Statutes 1919. The indictment 
was in two counts. The verdict 
guilty on the first count and not guilty 
on the second. Plaintiff in error, by de- 
murrer and my motion to arrest the 
judgment, insisted that the statute con- 
travenes the Constitution of 
States. His contention was overruled. 
The case is here under section 258 of 
the Judicial Code. before the Amendment 
of February 13, 1925. 

Applicable Sections 
Of Statute Quoted 


The applicable provisions follow: “Sec- 
tion 1. The term ‘criminal 
as used in this act is hereby defined as 
any doctrine or precept advocating, 
teaching or 2iding and abetting the com- 
mission of crime, sabotage (which word 
is hereby defined as meaning wilful and 
malicious physical damage or injury to 
physical property), or unlawful acts of 
force and violence or unlawful methods 
of terrorism as a means of accomplish- 
ing a change in industrial ownership or 
control, or effecting any political change. 
Section 2. Any person who: ? 
organizes or assists in organizing, or is 
or knowingly becomes a member of, any 
organization, society, group or assem- 
blage of persons organized or assembled 
to advocate, teach, or aid and abet crimi- 
nal syndicalism... guilty of a 
felony e 

Plaintiff in error here contends that, 
as applied in the District Court, these 
provisions are repugnant to the due proc- 
ess and equal protection clauses of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. The only at- 
tack upon the validity of the law was 
by the demurrer and motion in arrest. 
In each of these, he asserted that the 
statute “is in violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States and void for uncer- 
tainty.” But that point is determined 
adversely to his contentions in Whit- 
ney v. People of the State of California, 
decided this day. 

The substance of the count on which 
plaintiff in error was adjudged guilty 
is thet on or about April 10, 1923, at 
Yosemite National Park, he did “or- 
ganize, and in organizing, and 
was, is, and knowingly became a mem- 
ber of an organization, society, group 
and assemblage of erganized 
and assembled to advocate, teach, aid 


2, 1920, 


is 


assist 


persons 


and abet criminal syndicalism, to wit, | 


The Industrial Workers of the World, 
commonly known as I. W. W.” 

1. Plaintiff in error argues 
is entitled to a new trial because the 
charge contains the following: “Now, 
there has been presented to you evidence 


that he 


.. to the effect that this organization, | 


amongst other things. advocated what 


is known as slowing down on the job, | 


slack or scamped work, such as loading 
of a ship in such way that it took 


a 
‘ 


a list to port or starboard and therefore | 


had to limp back to port, and things of 
that kind. I instruct you that under the 
definition as laid down by the legislature 
of California that any detiberate attempt 
to reduce the profits in the manner that 
I have described would constitute sabo- 
tage.” He calls attention to the language 
in section 1 and says that merely load- 
ing telephone poles on a ship so as to 
occasion more work is not physical dam- 
age or injury to physical property within 
the meaning of the statute. 

If that instruction stood alone it might 
be thought to permit the jury erroneously 
to expand the meaning of sabotage be- 
yond that defined in the Act. 
not stand alone; and the mere comparison 
of the quoted language of the instruction 
with the words of the statute is not suffi- 
cient to disclose whether there was 
prejudical error, The instruction must 
be taken in connection with the evidence 
bearing on the matter referred to and 


is to be considered in the light of the | 


charge as a whole. New York Cent. R. 
R. v. United States, 212 U. S. 500, 508; 
Hotema v. United States, 186 U. S. 413, 
416; C. M. Spring Drug Co. v. United 
States, 12 F. (2d) 852, 856; The People 
v. Scott, G Mich. 287, 291. There is no 
contention that plaintiff in error was not 
connected with the organization sub- 
stantially as alleged. or that the evidence 
failed to show it to be the kind of organ- 
ization specified in the indictment. The 
record shows that for a number of years 
he had been a member of the organiza- 
tion; that, at the time alleged and when 


Park | 


Was | 


the United | 
i 


| their 


i'¢ 


But it does | 


arrested, he was its authorized delegate 
and had a quantity of its literature in 
his possession; that he solicited others to 
become members and was authorized to 
initiate new members and to collect initi- 
ation fees and dues. It also shows that 
the organization disseminated large 
amounts of printed matter declaring its 
purposes and advocating means to accom- 
plish them. A “preamble” was contained 
in practically all its publications and was 
|; printed on the membership card of plain- 


| class and employing class have nothing 
in common; that a struggle must go on 
between them until the workers organize, 
take possession of the earth and the 
| machinery of preduction and abolish the 
| wage system; that the trade unions aid 
| the employing class to mislead the 
| workers into the belicf that they have 
interests in common with their em- 
ployers; that, “instead of the conserva- 
tive motto, ‘A fair day’s wages for a 
, fair day’s work,’ we must inscribe on 
| our banner the revolutionary watchword, 
| ‘Abolition of the wage system;’” that it 
| is the mission of the working class to do 


away with capitalism; that the army of | 


production must be organized to carry on 
when capitalism shall have been over- 
; thrown; that “by organizing industtrially 


| society within the shell of the old.” 
| Evidence Said to Show 
| Teaching of Sabotage 
to have been advocated and taught by 


the organization, not confined, as is 
| the definition contained in the Act, to 


is 


| physical damage and injury to physical | 
printed | 


| property. The organization's 
| matter that was received in evidence con- 
| tains no precise definition of sabotage, 
| but does give a number of descriptive 
explanations of what it means. As fairly 


| illustrative, we take the 


of the word. The one best known 


wooden shoe—called a 


the mill. The confusion that resulted, 


' acting to the workers’ benefit, brought | 
to the front a line of tactics that took | 


| the name of Sabotage. Slow work is 
also said to be at the basis of the word, 
| the idea being that wooden shoes 


the part of the workers. The third idea 
term that means ‘putting the boots’ to 
the employers by striking directly at 
profits without leaving the job. 
| The derivation. however, is unimportant. 
It is the thing itself that causes com- 
motion among employers and politicians 
alike.” The evidence shows that the 
organization advocated, taught and aided 
various acts of “sabotage” that 


as defined by the Act. Some examples 
are: Injuring machinery, when employed 
to use it, 
ating oil, damaging materials 
| using them in manufacture or otherwise, 
| scattering foub seed in fields, 


guy wires holding up the poles provided 


to support growing vines, putting pieces | 


of wire and the like among vines to de- 
stroy machines used to gather crops, 


scattering matches and using chemicals | 


to start fires to destroy property of em- 
plovers. 
“IT heard a member of the I. 
| W. W. say in a speech on May 10, 1925: 
‘When you go back to work, if we do 
j have to go to work, we will put on the 
| wooden shoe.” Then he said: ‘In case 
you are loading telephone poles on a ship 
; down there, sometime the boss is not 
looking you can slip a couple of poles 
cross-ways and then cover up, and then 
when that ship goes to sea naturally she 
will start rolling and the cargo will shift, 
and then she will come in listed like the 
one you see out in the harbor, then she 
| has got to tie up to the dock, and she 
will have to unload the telephone poles 
| and 
straight. and then we will get paid for 
| the loading originally, and get paid for 
| unloading it and get pay for loading it 


again, and that will hit the bosses hard ! 


in the pocketbook.’ ” 
Syndicalism Defined 
In Language of Statute 

The foregoing sufficiently the 
| foundation of fact for the portion of the 
charge complained of. Before 
| that instruction, the court warned 
jury that the Government must 
lish bevond reasonable doubt that 
| I. W. W. was such an organization as is 
| denounced by the Act. 
| criminal syndicalism 


shows 


Was given the 


Sabotage, as the evidence indicates it | 


| Teachings of I. W. W. 





following: | 
“Three versions are given of the source | 
is | 
that a striking French weaver cast his | 
sabot—into the | 
delicate mechanism of the loom leaving | 


are | 
° **> | clumsy and so prevent quick action on | 
syndicalism’ } 
' o ° e 
is that Sabotage is, coined from the slang 


are | 
| plainly within the meaning of that word | 


putting emery dust in lubri- | 
when | 


driving | 


| tacks and nails in grape vines and fruit | 
trees to kill them, using acid to destroy | 


put them in again and put them | 


F an | other 
One of the witnesses testified: | 


giving | 
the | 
estab- | 
the | 


The definition of | 


| jury in the exact words of the statute. | 


The court then gave a number of 


lexicographers’ definitions of sabotage. | 


fea , ; 
| They are broader than the meaning of 
| the words as defined in the Act and are 


not confined to physical damage or in- | 


jury to physical property. Then, by 
way of contrast, the statutory definition 
| of sabotage was repeated, and by the 
| repetition it was emphasized. The court 


said: The statute, itself, you will notice, | 


however, denounces sabotage as meaning 
wilful and malicious physical damage 
injury to physical property.” 

instruction complained of followed. 


or 


tI 
referred to the evidence indicating that 


loading a ship so that it would list and | 


have to return, and things of that kind. 
And in that connection the court said 
that any deliberate attempt to reduce 
| profits “in the manner that I have de- 
| scribed” would constittue sabotage. The 
| 


language excepted to was followed by | 


an instruction containing this: “If you 
find, therefore, that the organization 
advocated sabotage or any other criminal 
| matters mentioned in the section that 
| I have read, either for the purpose of 
bringing about a change in industrial 
control, or a_ political change, then it 
would constitute criminal syndicalism.” 

While one of the purposes of such im- 
proper loading of ships may be to create 
more work for the men and so to inflict 


The. | 


{ 
| the organization advocated acts such as | 
i 
| 
| 
' 


Found to Be Illegal 


Supreme Court Upholds Con- 
viction of William Burns Un- 
der Law in Question. 


| tiff in error. It declares that the working | ee employers, it is also plainly cal- 


to endanger the vessels, their 
cargoes and the lives of those aboard. 
By the instruction complained of, the 
instruction complained of followed. It 
“things of that kind.” The advocating 
of the malicious Commission of such acts 
is to teach and abet sabotage—physical 
damage and injury to physical property; 


| it also is to teach and abet crime and 


unlawful methods of terrorism. It was 
not necessary for the prosecution to 
show that the elements of criminal syn- 
dicalism ‘were advocated or taught with 
the precision of statement required in 
indictments for criminal acts involved. 
Cf. Wong Tai v. United States — U. S. 
— (January 3,927). The purpose and 


| probable effect of the printed matter cir- 


culated and of the things said in further- 


we are forming the structure of the new | 47¢e of the declared purposes of the or- 


ganization are to be considered having 


| regard to the capacity and circumstances 


of the persons sought to be influenced. 


| When there is taken into account the evi- 


dence referred to and the parts of the 


charge preceding and following the part | 


of the charge here assailed—and espe- 
cially the giving and reiteratien. of the 
statutory language defining sabotage—it 
is quite apparent that the instruction 
was not erroneous. 


Exceptions Dismissed 


As Wrongly Presented 

Both sides have dealt with the 
here as if the question were properly 
raised, and we have considered its 
merits.” MeNitt v. Turner, 16 Wall. 352, 
362; Baltimore & Potomac Railroad y. 
Mackey, 157 U. S. 72, 86; Norfolk & 
Western Ry. v. Earnest, 229 U. S. 114, 
Cf. West v. Rutledge Timber Co., 244 
U. S. 90, 99-100. But, after examining 
the record, we think plaintiff in error 
failed to make any objection or effec- 
tively to take exception to the charge 
complained of. The exception there in- 


to the instruction now attacked. It was 
general in form and applied to the series 
of statements that followed it, covering 
about two pages of the record. Plaintiff 
in error does not contend that all of them 
are erroneous, and obviously they are 
not. The rule is well-established that, 
where a series of instructions are ex- 
cepted to in mass, the exception will be 


overruled if any one of them is correct. | 


Johnston v. Jones, 1 Black 209, 220; 
Beaver v. Taylor, 93 U, S. 46, 54; Me- 
Dermott v. Severe, 202 U. S. 600, 610. 
Exceptions to a charge must be specifi- 
cally made in order to give the court 
opportunity then and there to correct 
errors and omissions, if any. Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. Co. v. Minds, 250 U. S. 368, 
375, and cases cited; Allis v. United 
States, 155 U.S. 117, 122. Even if some 
of the instructions were erroneous, the 
exceptions taken were not such as to re- 
quire a new trial. 

2. Plaintiff in error complains of an- 
part of 


were published in the official organs of 
the Industrial Workers of the World, 


what they call also stickerettes, calling | 
| however, denounces sabotage as meaning 


upon people to boycott the entire State 
of Califcrnia and its products. That 


; would only be legal in the event that it 


was in furtherance of a strike, and by 
‘legal’ I mean as establised by the 


| State of California, that is to say, if it 
| was in furtherance of a strike, if it was 


in good faith, an attempt to better their 
conditions, and if it did not indulge in 
maliciousness or misrepresentation. If, 


| 
Case | undertook to show that the defendant 


| 
| 





} other 








Police Powers 


Justice Brandeis Upholds Syndicalism Statute 


As Necessary to Preservation of Public Safety 


however, you should. find from the evi- 
dence that that was not so, then it would 
be an illegal boycott and you could take 
it into consideration in determining the 
facts of this case.” 

The record does not contain all the evi- 
dence and fails to show that it includes 
all relating to the matter referred to in 
this instruction. We think it cannot be 
said as a matter of law that the things 
here mentioned, when taken in connection 
with other facts, may not have been 
proper for consideration in connection 
with some element of the criminal syndi- 
calism charged. Movereover, no objec- 
tion was made or exception properly 
taken to that part of tke charge. Here 
again the exception failed specifically to 


point out the instruction now assailed as 


erroneous. Judgment affirmed. 
May 16, 1927. 

Dissenting Opinion 

By Justice Brandeis 

The opinion of Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
dissenting, follows: 

This writ of error was allowed under 
section 238 of the Judicial Code, on con- 
stitutional grounds, prior to the amend- 
ment of February 13, 1925. All alleged 
errors at the trial which were preperly 
excepted to are therefore, before us. 
Chaloner v. Sherman, 242 U. S. 455, 457. 

There was, at least, one error com- 
mitted which in my opinion justifies re- 
versal and which does not involve/a con- 
stitutional question. For that reason, 
according to the practice approved by 
the court, I refrain from discussing the 
constitutional questions presented. See 
Steamship Co. v. Emigration Comm’rs, 
113 U. S. 33, 39; Chicago & G. T. Ry. 
Co. v. Wellman, 143 U. S. 339, 545; 
Howat v. Kansas, 253 U. S. 181, 184. 

The defendant was convicted on the 
count which charges him with becoming 
a member of an organization formed to 
advocate criminal syndicalism. The Cal- 
ifornia statute defines criminal syndi- 
calism as advocating sabotage, among 
things; and it defines sabotage 
“as meaning wilful and malicious physi- 
cal damage or injury to physical prop- 
erty.” 

To prove the crime, the Government 
was a member of the I. W. W. and that 
that I. W. W. advocated, among other 
things, the use of sabotage. On that 
subject the trial judge gave the follow- 
ing instruction, which was duly ex- 
cepted to: 

“Sabotage has been variously defined. 

“Webster’s New International Diction- 
arv defines it as ‘Scamped work; ma- 
licious waste or destruction of an em- 
ployer’s property by workmen during la- 


dicated did not call the court’s attention | bor troubles. 


“Punk & Wagnalls’ New Standard Dic- 
tionary defines it as: ‘Any poor work or 
other damage done by dissatisfied work- 


| men; also, the act of producing it; plant 
| wrecking.’ 


“Nelson’s Encyclopedia defines it thus: 
‘The organized hampering of production 


| by slack work, skilful disabling of ma- 
| chinery or the publication of trade se- 


crets.’ 

“The New International Encyclopedia 
defines it thus: ‘Sabotage may consist 
in throwing the progress of produc- 
tion out of order, through tampering 
with machinery, improper use of mate- 
rial, or loitering at work.’ 

“The Encyclopedia Americana defines 
it as: ‘A method used by labor revolu- 
tionists to force employers to accede to 
demands made by them. It consist in 
wilful obstruction and interference with 
the normal process of industry. It aims 
at inconveniencing and tying up of pro- 
duction, but stops .short of actual de- 


| struction or of endangering human life 
the charge: “There has | ; 
| been evidence here that advertisements | 


directly.’ 


Sabotage Is Defined 


'In Judge’s Instructions 


“The statute, itself, you will notice, 


wilful and malicious physical damage or 
injury to physical property. 

“Now, there has been presented to you 
evidence of the truth or falsity of which, 


| however, you are the exclusive judges, 


to the effect that this organization, 
amongst other things, advocated what is 
known as slowing down on the job, slack 
or scamped work, such as loading of a 
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Justice Holmes Joins 
Concurring Opinion 


Emergency Declared to Have 
Warranted Enactment of 
California Law. 


, 


CHARLOTTE ANITA WHITNEY, PLAINTIFF 
IN Error, V. THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE 
OF CALIFORNIA, No. 3; SUPREME COURT 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The State of California by legisla- 
tive enactment made it a crime 
knowingly to be or to become a 
member of or to assist in organizing 
an association to advocate, teach or 

aid or abet the commission of 

crimes or unlawful acts of force, vio- 
terrorism’ as a means of 
industrial politi- 


or 
lence, or 
accomplishing 
cal changes. 

Mr. Justice Sanford delivered the 
opinion of the court. Mr. Justice 
Brandeis delivered a concurring 
opinion in which Mr. Justice Holmes 
joined. 


or 


The Supreme Court, in another 
opinion, in the case of William 
Burns, v. United States, No. 135, 
again upheld the constitutionality of 
the California Syndicalism Act, 
finding the acts charged against the 
plaintiff in error constituted a viola- 
tion of the law. Justice Brandeis 
dssenied from this opinion. The full 
text of the opinion is published here- 
with on the same page. 

The full text of the majority opin- 
ion in the case of Charlotte Anita 
Whitney was published in the issue 
of May 17. The full text of the con- 
curring opinion follows: 

Miss Whitney was convicted of the 
felony of assisting in organizing, in the 
year 1919, the Communist Labor Party 
of California, of being a member of it, 


and of assembling with it. These acts are | 
held to constitute a crime, because the | 


eriminal 
made 


to teach 
which 


formed 
The statute 


party was 


syndicalism. 


port or starboard and therefore had to 
limp* back to port, and things of that 
kind. 

“I instruct you that under the defini- 


tion as laid down by the legislature of | 


California, that any deliberate attempt 


to reduce the profits in the manner that 
I have described would constitute sabo- 


ship in such a way that it took a list to 
| tage.” 


The testimony referred to by the court | 


in the above instruction was this: 
| “Under similar circumstances I heard 


Leo Stark, a member of the I. W. W., | 


‘say in a speech on May 10, 1923: ‘When 
you go back to work, if we do have to 
go to work, we will put on the wooden 
shoe.’ Then he said: : 

“‘In case you are loading telephone 
poles on a ship down there, sometimes 


the boss is not looking you can slip a} 


couple of poles crossways and then cover 


up, and then when that ship goes to sea | 
naturally she will start rolling and the | 


cargo will shift, and then she will come 


in listed like the one you see out in the | 


harbor, then she has got to tie up to 
the dock, and she will.have to unload 
the telephone poles and put them in 
again and put them straight, and then 
we will get paid for the loading origi- 
nally and get paid for unloading it and 
get. pay for loading it again, and that 
will hit the bosses hard in the pocket- 
book.’ 


“Mr. Lewis: I move that that answer | 


be stricken out as immaterial, irrele- 
vant and incompetent, not within the 
definition of sabotage as laid down in 


the statute, or the Criminal Syndicalism | 


law. - 
“The Court: I cannot see it. 
“before, I cannot see but what any de- 
liberate act, the purpose of which is to 
reduce the profits of the whysical thing, 
is not equally an injury. Motion denied. 
‘Mr. Lewis: I note an exception.” 


| Errors in Instruction 


| Regarded as Prejudicial 
The exception to the charge is insisted 
on, although the objection to the ad- 
mission of the evidence is 
here. The charge was clearly erroneous. 
It plainly directed the jury that’ “slow- 
ing down on the job” and “scamped 
} work” constituted sabotage within the 
| meaning of the statute. 
Since the jury must have taken 
the words of the statute, the error was 
not cured by definition, elsewhere in the 


As I said | 


not urged | 


it | 
to be an exposition or interpretation of | 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


Bena 
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Constitutional Rights 


> 


these acts a crime restricted the right 
of free speech and of assembly thereto- 
fore existing. The claim is that the 
statute, as applied, denied to Miss Whit- 
ney the liberty guaranteed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

The felony which the statute created 
is a crime very unlike the old felony of 
conspiracy or the old misdemeanor of un- 
lawful assembly. The mere act of assis- 
ing in forming a society for teaching 
syndicalism, of becoming a member of it, 
or of assembling with others for that 
purpose is given the dynamic quality of 
trime. There is guilt although the society 
may not contemplate 
mulgation of the doctrine. Thus the ac- 
cused is to be punished, not for attempt, 
incitement or conspiracy, but for a step 


in preparation, which, if it threatens the | 


public order at all, does so only remotely. 
The novelty in the prohibition introduced 
is that the status aims, not at the prac- 
tice of criminal syndicalism, nor even 
directly at the preaching of it, but at 
association with those who propose to 
preach it. 

Despite arguments to the contrary 
which had seemed to me persuasive, it 
is settled that the due process clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment applies to 
matters of substantive law as well as to 
matters of procedure. Thus all funda- 
mental rights comprised within the term 
liberty are protected by the Federal Con- 
stitution from invasion by the States. 
The right of free speech, the right to 


teach and the right of assembly are, of | 


course, fundamental rights. See Meyer 
v. Nebraska, 262, U. S. 390; Pierce v. 
Society of Sisters, 268 U. S. 510; Gitlow 
v. New York, 268 U. S. 652, 666; Far- 
rington vy. Tokushige, No. 465, decided 
February 21, 1927. These may not be 
denied or abridged. But, although the 
rights of free speech and assembly are 
fundamental, they are not in their nature 
absolute. Their exercise is subject to re- 
striction, if the particular restriction 
proposed is required in order to protect 
the State from destruction or from seri- 
ous injury, political, economic or moral. 
That the necessity which is essential to 
a valid restriction does not exist unless 
speech would produce, or is intended to 
produce, a clear and imminent danger of 
some substantive evil which the State 
constitutionally may seek to prevent has 
been settled. See Schenck v. 
States, 249 U. S. 47, 52. 


| Legislature Has Right 
To Decide on Need for Law 

It is said to be the function of the 
legislature to determine whether at a 
particular time and under the particular 
| circumstances the formation of, or as- 
sembly with, a society organized to ad- 
vocate criminal syndicalism constitutes 
a clear and present danger of substantive 
evil; and that by enacting the law here 
in question the legislature of California 
‘ determined that question in the affirma- 
tive. Compare Gitlow v. New York, 268 
U. S. 652, 668-671. The legislature must 
obviously decide, in the first instance, 





a particular protective. measure. But 
where a statute is valid only in case 
certain conditions exist, the enactment 
of the statute cannot alone establish 
the facts which are essential to its 
validity. Prohibitory legislation has re- 
peatedly been held invalid, because un- 
tion was not conceded. There was evi- 
dence from which the illegal character 
might have been deduced. 

But the evidence related, in the main, 
to the acts of individuals. The effort 
of the defense was to disavow those 
acts. 


It is also said that the exception to 
| the charge was not properly taken. The 
| defendant excepted specifically to that 
portion of the charge which dealt with 
sabotage. 


The precise ground of the exception 
was not set forth. But the continued 
objections. to the admission of evidence 
upon the ground here urged, and the 
court’s adverse rulings thereon, could 
have left no doubt in the mind of the 
court as to what was meant by the ex- 
ception here in question. 

Moreover, the case comes to this court 
from a lower Federal court. We have, 
therefore, the power to correct errors 
committed below although objection was 
not taken there. 





That power has been repeatedly ex- 
ercised in criminal cases. See Wiborg 
v. United States, 163 U. S. 632, 658- 
660; Clyatt v. United States, 197 U. S. 
207, 221-222. 
| rants 
The judgment should be reversed. 
May 16, 1927. 


its exercise. 





charge, of sabotage in the terms of the 


statute. The court ruled throughout the 
course of the trial, that evidence to show 


a program of scamped work was ad- | 


missible. 

Much of the Government’s evidence 
consisted of documents showing such a 
program on the part of the I. W. W. 


The charge inevitably led the jury to | 


think that all such evidence showed the 
guilty character of the organzaition. 


Errors in Instruction 


Regarded as Prejudicial 

It is said that the charge, if erroneous, 
was not prejudicial, because the illegal 
character of the organization was es- 
tablished by other evidence than that 


which formed the basis of the charge, | 
latter evidence | 


and because even .the 
showed the advocacy of acts which 
amounted to a malicious destruction of 
property and so might properly support 


a conviction even under a proper con- | 


struction of the statute. 

Even in civil cases erroneous rulings, 
especially those embodied in instructions, 
are presumptively prejudicial. Filippon 
v. Albion Slate Co., 250 U. S. 76, 82; 
United States v. River Rouge Co., 269 
U. S. 411, 421. ’ 


immediate pro- ! 


United | 


whether a danger exists which calls for | 


) U. 








This case, I think, war- | 


Constitutional Rights 
Of Citizens Discussed 


Serious Danger Is Only Justifi- 
cation for Repressing Right 
of Free Speech. 


necessary, where the denial of liberty in- 
volved was that of engaging in a partic- 
ular business. (Compare Frost vy. R. R. 
Comm. of California, 271 U. S. 583; 
Weaver v. Palmer Bros. Co., 270 U. S, 
402; Jay Burns Baking Co. v. Bryan, 264 
S. 504; Pennsylvania Coal Co. v, 
Mahon, 260 U. S. 398; Adams v. Tanner, 
244 U. S. 590.) 

The power of the courts to strike down 
an offending law are no less when the 
interests involved are not property 
rights, but the fundamental personal 
rights of free speech and assembly. 

This Court has not yet fixed the stand- 
ard by which to determine when a 
danger shall be deemed clear; how re- 
mote the danger may be and yet be 
deemed present; and what degree of evil 
shall be deemed’ sufficiently substantial 
to justify resort to abridgement of free 
speech and assembly as the means of 
protection. To reach sound conclusions 
on these matters, we must bear in mind 
why a State is, ordinarily, denied the 
power to prohibit dissemination of social, 
economic and political doctrine which a 
vast majority of its citizens believes to 
be false and. fraught with evil conse- 
quences, 

Those who won our independence be- 
lieved that the final end of the State 
was to make men free to develop their 
faculties; and that in its government the 
deliberative forces should prevail over 
the arbitrary. They valued liberty both 
as an end and as a means. They believed 
liberty to be the secret of happiness and 
courage to be the secret of liberty. They 
believed that freedom to think as you 
will and to speak as you think are means 
indispensable to the discovery and spread 
of political truth; that without free 
speech and assembly discussion would be 
futile; that with them, discussion affords 
ordinarily adequate protection against 
the dissemination of noxious doctrine; 
that the greatest menace to freedom is 
an inert people; that public discussion 
is a political duty; and that this should 
be a fundamental principle of the Amer- 
ican government. 

(Compare Thomas Jefferson: “We have 
nothing to fear from the demoralizing 
reasonings of some, if others are left 


| free to demonstrate their errors and 


especially when the law stands ready to 
punish the first criminal act, produced 
by the false reasonings; these are safer 
corrections than the conscience of the 
judge.” Quoted by Charles A. Beard, The 
Nation, July 7, 1926, vol. 123, p. 8. Also 
in first Inaugural Address: “If there be 
any among us who would wish to dis- 
solve this union or change its republican 
form; let them stand undisturbed as 
monuments of the safety with which 
error of opinion may be tolerated where 
reason is left to combat it.”) 


Hazards to Human 


Institutions Recognized 

They recegnized the risks to which all 
human institutions are subject. But they 
knew that order cannot be secured mere- 
ly through fear of punishment for its 
infraction; that it is hazardous to dis- 
courage thought, hope and imagination; 
that fear breeds repression; that re- 
pression breeds hate; that hate menaces 
stable government; that the path of 
safety lies in the opportunity to discuss 
freely supposed grievances and proposed 
remedies; and that the fitting remedy 
for evil counsels is good ones. Believing 
in the power of reason as applied through 
public discussion, they eschewed silence 
coerced. by law—the argument of force 
in its worst form. Recognizing the oc- 
casional tyrannies of governing majori- 
ties, they amended the Constitution so 
that free speech and assembly should 
be guaranteed. 

Fear of serious injury cannot alone 
justify suppression of free speech and 
assembly. Men feared witches and burnt 
them. It is the function of speech te 
free men from the bondage of irrational 
fears. To justify suppression of free 


, ‘ 
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Anti-Trust Laws 


Syndicalism Statute | Trade Practices of Sisal Sales Corporation Decided 
To Be Monopolistic in Violation of Anti-Trust Laws 


Sustained in Opinion 
By Justice Brandeis 


Justice Holmes Joins in De- 
claring Only Serious 
Danger Should Curb 


Free Speech. 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
speech there must be reasonable ground 
to fear that serious evil will result if 
free speech is firacticed. There must be 
reasonable ground to believe that the | 
danger apprehended is imminent. There 
must be reasonable ground to believe 
that the evil to be prevented is a serious 
one. Every denunciation of existing law 
tends in some measure to increase the 
probability that there will be violation of 
it. (Compare Judge Learned Hand in 
Masses Publishing Co. v. Patten, 244 
Fed. 535, 540; Judge, Amidon in United | 
States v. Fontana, Bull. Dept. Justice 
No. 148, pp. 4-5; Chafee, “Freedom of 
Speech,” pp. 46-56, 174.) Condonation 
of a breach enhances the probability. 
Expressions of approval add to the prob- 
ability. Propagation of the criminal state 
of mind by teaching syndicalism in- | 
creases it. Advocacy of law-breaking | 
heightens it still further. But even ad- 
vocacy of violation, however reprehen- | 
sible morally, is not a justification for 
denying free speech where the advocacy 
falls short of incitement and there is 
nothing to indicate that the advocacy | 
would be immediately acted on. The wide | 
difference between advocacy and incite- 
ment, between preparation and attempt, 
between assembling and _ conspiracy, | 
must be borne in mind. In order to sup- 
port a finding of clear and _ present 
danger it must be shown either that im- 
mediate serious violence was to be ex- 
pected or was advocated, or that the 
past conduct furnished reason to believe 
that such advocacy was then contemp- 
lated. 





Only An Emergency 


Can Justify Repression 

Those who won our independence by | 
revolution were not cowards. They did 
not fear political change. They did not 
exalt order at the cost of liberty. To | 
courageous, self-reliant men, with con- 
fidence in the power of free and fearless 
reasoning applied through the processes | 
of popular government, no danger flow- 
ing from speech can de deemed clear and 
present, unless the incidence of the evil ! 
apprehended is so imminent that it may 
befall before there is opportunity for full 
discussion. If there be time to expose | 
through discussion the falsehood and 
fallacies, to avert the evil by the pro- 
cesses of education, the remedy to be 
applied is more spéech, not enforced 
silence. Only an emergency can justify 
repression. Such must be the rule if 
authority is to be reconciled with free- 
dom. (Compare Z. Chafee, jr., “Freedom 
of Speech,” pp. 24-39, 207-221, 228, 262- 
265; H. J. Laski, “Grammar of Politics,” 
pp. 120, 121; Lord Justice Scrutton in | 
Rex v. Secretary for Home Affairs, Ex 
parte O’Brien, [1923] 2 K. B. 561, 382: 
“You really believe in freedom of speech, 
if you are willing to allow it to men 
whose opinions seem to you wrong and | 
even dangerous; .’ Compare Warren, 
“The New Liberty Under the Fourteenth 
Amendment,” 39 Harvard Law Review, 
431, 461.) Such, in my opinion, is the 
command of the Constitution. It is there- 
fore always open to Americans to chal- 
lenge a law abridging free speech and | 
assembly by showing that there was ne 
emergency justifying it. 

Moreover, even imminent danger can- | 
not justify resort to prohibition of these 
functions essential to effective democ- 
racy, unless the evil apprehended is rel- 
atively serious. Prohibition of free 
speech and assembly is a measure so 
stringent that it would be inappropriate 
as the means for averting a relatively 
trivial harm to society. A police measure | 
may be unconstitutional merely because 
the remedy, although effective as means 
of protection, is unduly harsh or appres- 
sive. Thus, a State might, in the exercise 
of its police power, make any trespass 
upon the land of another a crime, régard- 
less of the results or of the intent or | 
purpose of the trespasser. It might, also, 
punish an attempt, a conspiracy, or an 
incitement to commit the trespass. But 
it is hardly conceivable that this Court 





punished as a felony the mere voluntary | 
assembly with a society formed to teach 
that pedestrians had the moral right to 
cross unenclosed, unposted, waste lands ; 
and to advocate their doing so, even if 
there was imminent danger that advocacy 
would lead to a trespass. The fact that | 
speech is likely to result in some violence 
or in destruction of property is not 
enough to justify its suppression. There 
must be the probability of serious injury 
to the State. Among free men, the deter- | 
rents ordinarily to be applied to prevent | 
crime are education and punishment for | 
violations of the law, not abridgment of | 
the rights of free speech and assembly. | 
The California Syndicalism Act recites | 
in Section 4: 
“Inasmuch as this act concerns and is | 
necessary to the immediate preservation | 
of the public peace and safety, for the | 
reason that at the present time large 
numbers of persons are going from place | 
to place in this State advocating, teach- | 
ing and practicing criminal syndicalism, | 
this act shall take effect upon approval 
by the Governor.” | 





Inquiry Into Question 
Not Precluded by Law 


This legislative declaration satisfies 
the requirement of the constitution of 
the State concerning emergency leglisla- 
tion. In re McDermott, 180 Cal. 783. But 
it does not preclude enquiry into the 
question whether, at the time and under 
the circumstances, the conditions ‘existed 
which are essential to validity under the 
Federal Constitution. As a statute, even 
if not void on its face, may be challenged | 


| opinion of the court. 


Federal Jurisdiction 
Asserted in Ruling 


Supreme Court Sustains Ap- 


peal of Government in Suit 
Asking for Injunction. 


. ee 
Tue UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, APPEL- 
LANT, V. SISAL SALES CORPORATION, 
CHARLES D. OrTH, ALVIN W. KRECH, 
ET AL., No. 200; SUPREME COURT OF 

THE UNITED STATES. 

The appellees in this case were en- 
gaged in importing sisal from Mexico 
and Yucatan. 
into in the United 
of which 


States, the object 
importa- 
tion and sale of sisal and to complete 


was to control the 


} a monopoly of both the internal and 


external trade and commerce therein. 
The court held, on appeal from the 
District Court for the Southern District 


of New York, that there was jurisdic- | 
Federal | 


! came collapse. 
' liens held to secure their loans (several 
million dollars) appellee banks acquired | 


tion over the parties in the 
courts, and that they were subject to 


the laws of the United States which pro- | 
| hibit a contract, combination and con- 


spiracy of this nature. 


| Bill Called Example 
| Of Bad Pleading 


The full text fol- 


lows: 


to prevent appellees from taking further 


action in pursuance of a contract, com- 


bination or conspiracy said to be for- 
bidden by the Sherman Anti-trust Act 


and the Wilson Tariff Act as amended, ; 


c. 647, 26 Stat. 209; c, 349, 28 Stat. 509, 


| 570; c. 40, 37 Stat. 667. ; 
court regarded American | 
| Banana Co. v. United Fruit Co., 213 U. | 
| §. 347, as controlling; held that no cause 
of action had been alleged; and dismissed | 


The trial 


the bill upon motion. : 

The bill is confused, difficult to fol- 
low, and an excellent example of bad 
pleading. An order should direct that 


it be recast and conformed to the es- | 


tablished rules. 


Courts ought not to be burdened by | 


rambling and obscure statements. Nev- 
ertheless, we think enough is alleged to 
indicate a meritorious cause and to re- 
quire reversal of the judgment below. 


Appellees are three banking corpora- | 
tions doing business at New York and | 


New Orleans; two Delaware corpora- 
tions—the Erie and the Sisal Sales—or- 
ganized to deal in sisal; a Mexican cor- 
poration — Commision Exportadora de 





because invalid as applied, Dahnke- 
Walker Milling Co. v. Bondurant, 257 U. 
S. 282, the result of such an enquiry may 
depend upon the specific facts of the par- 
ticular case. Whenever the fundamental 
rights of free speech and assembly are 
alleged to have been invaded, it must 
remain open to a defendant to present 
the issue whether there actually did exist 


at the time’ a clear danger; whether the | 
and | 


danger, if any, was imminent; 
whether the evil apprehended was one 
so substantial as to justify the stringent 


that the statute was passed and was 
sustained by the highest court of the 
State, creates merely a rebuttable pre- 
sumption that these conditions have been 
satisfied. 

Whether in 1919, when Miss Whitney 
did the things complained of, there was 
in California such clear and 
danger of serious evil, might have been 
made the important issue in the case. 
She might have required that the issue 
be determined either by the court or the 
jury. She claimed below that the statute 
as applied to her violated the Federal 
Constitution; but she did not claim that 
it was void because there was no clear 


and present danger of serious evil, nor | 


did she request that the existence of 
these conditions of a valid measure thus 


restricting the rights of free speech | 
and assembly be passed upon by the | 


court or a jury. On the other hand, there 
was evidence on which the court or jury 
might have found that such 
existed. I am unable to assent to the 


suggestion in the opinion of the Coutt | 
that assembling with a political party, | 
formed to advocate the desirability of a 

proletarian revolution by mass action at | 


some date necessarily far in the future, 


is not a right within the protection of | 
the Fourteenth Amendment. In the pres- | 
ent case, however, there was other testi- | 

mony 
| existence of a conspiracy, on the part 
| of members of the International Workers 


which tended to establish the 


of the Wor!d, to commit present serious 
crimes; and likewise to show that such 


a conspiracy would be furthered by the | 


activity of the society of which Miss 
Whitney was a member. Under these 
circumstances the judgment of the State 


| court cannot be disturbed. 
Our power of review in this case is |} 


limited not only to the question whether 
a right guaranteed by the Federal Con- 


| stitution was denied, Murdock v. City of 


Memphis, 20 Wall. 390; Haire v. Rice, 
204 U. S. 291, 301; but to the particular 
claims duly made below, and denied. 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. v. Duval, 225 U. 
S. 477, 485-488. We iack here the power 


occasionally exercised on review of judg- | 


ments of lower federal courts to correct 
in criminal cases vital errors, although 
the objection was not taken in the trial 
court. Wiborg v. United States, 163 U. 
S. 632, 658-660; Clyatt v. United States, 
197 U. S. 207, 221-222. This is a writ of 
error to a State court. Because we may 
not enquire into the errors now alleged, 
I concur in affirming the judgment of 
the State court. 

Mr. Justice 
opinion. 

May 16, 1927 


Holmes joins in this 


\ 
An agreement was entered | 





| August, 





present | 


danger | 


| Jan. 17, 1927, D. 
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Yucatan—which buys sisal from the pro- 
ducers; certain officers and agents of 
the foregoing corporations; and members 
of Hanson and Orth, brokers. 

Sisal is the fiber of the henequen plant, 


a native of Mexico and from it is fabri- | 
cated more than 80 per centumn of the 


binder twine used for harvesting our 
grain crops. The annual requirements 
of the United States are from two hun- 
dred and fifty to three hundred million 
pounds. During one year a million bales 
—375 pounds each—were imported. 

Adequate quantities can be obtained 
only from Yucatan. The plant is ex- 
tensively cultivated there and the sup- 
ply has often exceeded market demands. 
Prices paid to producers 
from less than 4 to 7 
pound. 

Prior to 1919 appellee banks advanced 
large sums to parties endeavoring to 
monopolize importation and sale of sisal 
in the United tSates. 


or 8 


instrumentality for -making 
necessary purchases and legislation fav- 
orable to it was secured. 

For a time the scheme succeeded; then 
Through foreclosure of 


40,000 bales of fiber stored in this coun- 


try. About that time, through change of | 
! laws, the Yucatan markets were again 


opened; competition became active and 
prices declined. 


' | New Scheme Evolved 
Mr. Justice McReynolds delivered the | 


To Control Market 


Thereupon, appellee banks, acting 


| jointly and within the United States, en- 
The United States se¢k an injunction ; 


tered into and undertook to make ef- 


fective another and somewhat different | 
| combination 


or scheme to control the 
sisal market, with the ultimate purpose of 


selling their holdings, recouping losses | 


and securing large gains. Later the 
other defendants became parties thereto. 


As the direct outcome of this unlawful | 


combination, conspiracy and accompany- 
ing contracts, it is allezged— 
Appellees have secured a monopoly of 
interstate and foreign commerce in sisal. 
The Comision ©xportadora de Yucatan 


| has became sole purchaser of sisal from | 


producers and the Sisal Sales Corpora- 


| tion sole importer into the United States. 


There is no longer any competition in 
the trade; excessive prices are arbitrarily 
fixed. 

The sisal acquired by the banks during 
1919 has been sold; undue profits and 
commissions have been and are de- 
manded; the conspirators have realized 
great sums at the expense of our manu- 
facturers and farmers. 

All steps necessary to bring about the 
above-stated results have been 
erately taken by appellees. Some of 


| them are stated below. 


The Erie Corporation, organized in 
by the banks, took over the large stocks 
of sisal acquired by them through fore- 
closure, also 250,000 bales accumulated 
in Yucatan. Laws favorable to it were 
solicited and secured from the govern- 
ments of Mexico and Yucatan. 
them, and by the use of large sums sup- 
plied by the banks, that corporation and 


its agents soon became everywhere the | 


dominant factors in the sisal trade. 
Prior to January, 1921, the Mexican 
corporation, Comision Reguladora del 


t | Mercado de Henequen, was the agency 
restriction interposed by the legislature. | 
The legislative declaration, like the fact | 


for buying and selling sisal in that coun- 
try; but about that time its business col- 


| lapsed. Thereupon, the Comision Mone- | 


taria was organized under the same laws, 
furnished with large sums of money and 
utilized for such purposes. 


i Sisal Sales Corporation 


Takes Title to Sisal Stocks 
The governments of both Mexico and 
Yucatan were persuaded 


ers were forced out of the markets. But 


| because of the great supply of fiber this | 
| plan also proved unsuc¢essful and the 
| Erie Corporation was obliged to increase 


its large holdings. 


Later, by procurement of the banks, | 


‘ e e 
Patent Suits Filed 
NOTICE in filing in any court of 
the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
Comp. St. Sec. 9647, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
chtes number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D. C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D. W. D.—)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct, Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Cisims. See United 
State Daily Law Digest for court 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
decisions in patent cases. 


1578908, J. W. Neff, Safety paper, suit 
filed April 16, 1927, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. 
E 41-158, J. W. Neff v. The Todd Co. 

1579774, M. Lowy, Traveling bag. suit filed 
C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 40- 
66, Lowy & Lowy, Inc., v. Union Traveling 
Bag Co., Inc. Consent decree, sustaining 
patent, and granting injunction, April 11, 
1927. 

1592502, A. Pollak, Lead pencil, suit filed 
Mar. 24, 1927, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 2994, 
S. Kanner v. The Espey Corp., Ine. et al. 

1595863, L. L. Briggs, Jr., Indicating de- 
vice for radio receiving apparatus, suit filed 
Mar. 5, 1927, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 2964, 
A. Dorsey y. Pilot Electric Co. et al. 

1614276, J. Bulova, Watch, suit filed April 
12, 1927, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 41-129, 
Bulova Watch Co., Inc., v. B. Lazrus et al. 
(Benrus Watch Co.). 

1618767, R. R. Machlett, Manufacture of 
luminous electrical discharge tubes, suit 
filed Mar. 21, 1927, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los 
Angeles), Doc. L-87-M, Rainbow Light, Inc., 
eta al. v. Electrical Products Corp. 

Re. 13626. (See 1092078.) x 

Re. 15881, C. W. Prickett, Concrete and 
wood floor construction device, appeal -filed 
April 5, 1927, C. C. A. (8th Cir.), Doe. 7433, 
The Bull Dog Floor Clip Co. v. Munson 
Mfg. Co. Decree affirmed, April 5, 1927, 

Des. 70242, M. Simson, Jewelry setting, 
suit filed April 8, 1927, D. C., S. D. N. Y,, 
Doc. E 41-126, Simson Bros., Inc. v. Blanch- 
ard & Co., Inc, 


have varied | 
cents per | 


The Mexican cor- | 
| poration, Comision Reguladora del Mer- 
' cado de Henequen, was utilized as an 
| important 


delib- | 


1919, and owned and financed | 


Under | 


to pass dis- | 
| criminatory legislation and all other buy- 


Reversal of Judgment 
Of Lower Tribunal 


Imports Entered Into in 
United States. 


the Sisal Sales Company was organized 
to deal in sisal and Hanson and Orth 
became its managers. It took title to 
the sisal held by the Eric Corporation. 


The old Comision Reguladora del Mer- | 


cado de Henequen was revived as the 
Comision Eportadora de 
| again became the active agent for buy- 
ing and selling in Mexico. Laws were 
solicited and passed which gave it ad- 
| vantages over all others. 

Under these, and by the use of funds 
| supplied by the banks, it soon became 
the sole buyer of sisal from the pro- 
ducers. It also acquired the fiber held 
by the Sisal Sales Corporation on storage 
in the United States. 

Thereupon, the Sisal Sales Corpora- 
| tion, through contracts, became the ex- 
| clusive. selling agent of the Comision 
Exportadora de Yucatan in all markets 
of the world and agreed to furnish the 
funds necessary for their joint opera- 
tions. Appellees thus, and by constant 
manipulation of the markets, acquired 
complete dominion over them, destroyed 
all competition, obtained power to ad- 
| vance and arbitrarily to fix excessive 


; actions. 

Accepting as true the allegations of 
the bill—roughly summarized above—it 
is plain enough that appellees are parties 
to a successful plan to destroy competi- 
; tion and to control and monopolize the 
purchase, importation and sale of sisal. 
| The Sherman Act inhibits 
; combinations and conspiracies to destroy 
competition in interstate and foreign 
trade and commerce as well as attempts 
| to monopolize such trade. 


| Unlawful Acts Defined 
| In Wilson Tariff Act 


Sections and 74 of the Wilson 
Tariff Act, as amended, declare unlaw- 
| ful every combination, conspiracy, trust, 
; agreement or contract intended to op- 
; erate in restraint of trade in, or free 





no 
io 


| competition in respect of. or intended to 


increase the market price of any article 
| when one of the parties is engaged in 
| importing the same, and give the courts 
| power to prevent and restrain those who 
| violate the Act. 

Wilson Tariff Act, Aug. 27, 
amended by Act of Feb. 12, 1913. 


spiracy, trust, agreement, or contract 
| is hereby declared to be contrary to 
| public policy, illegal, and void when the 
same is made by or between two or 
more persons or corporations either of 


in importing any article from any for- 
eign country into the United States, and 


agreement, or contract is intended to op- 
erate in restraint of lawful trade, or 
free competition in lawful trade or com- 
f merce, or to increase the market price 
in any part of the United States of any 
| article or articles imported or intended 
to be imported into the United States, 
or of any manufacture into which such 
imported article enters oz is intended to 
enter. Every person who is or shall 
hereafter be engaged in the importa- 
; tion of goods or any commodity from 
| any foreign country in violation of this 
| section of this Act, or who shall combine 

or conspire with another to violate the 
same, is guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
| on conviction thereof in any court of the 
United States such person shall be fined 


ceeding $5,000, and shall be further 
punished by imprisonment, in the discre- 
tion of the court, for a term not less 
| than three months nor exceeding 12 
' months. 

“Sec. 74. That the several circuit 
courts of the United States are hereby 
invested with jurisdiction to prevent and 
restrain violations of section 73 of this 
Act; and it shall be the duty of the 
several district attorneys of the United 
States, in their respective districts, under 
the direction of the Attorney General, 
to institute proceedings in equity to 
prevent and restrain such violations. Such 
proceedings may be by way of petitions 
setting forth the case and praying that 
such violations shali be enjoined or other- 
wise prohibited. 
plained of shall have been duly notified 





Yucatan and | 


prices, and have made unreasonable ex- | 


contracts, | 


1894, as | 


“Sec. 73. That every combination, con- | 


whom, as agent or principal, is engaged | 


when such combination, conspiracy, trust, | 


in a sum not less than $100 and not ex- | 


Constitutional Rights 


Los Angeles Zoning 
Ordinance Is Ruled 


To Be Constitutional 


| Judgment of Supreme Court 


Conspiracy to Control Prices of | 


| HEcToR N. ZAHN 





When the parties com- | 


of such petition the court shall proceed, | 
as soon as may be, the hearing and de- | 


termination of the case; and pending 


such petition and before final decree, the | 


court may at any time make such tem- 
porary restraining order or prohibition 


| lation 


; | territory by parties subject to their juris- 
as shall be deemed just in the premises.” | 


The circumstances of the present con- | 


; troversy are radically different from 
those presented in American Banan: Co. 
| v. United Fruit Co., supra, and the 
doctrine there arena is not 
trolling here. The Baflana Company 
sued for treble damages under the Sher- 
man Act, basing its claim upon acts done 
outside the United States and not un- 
lawful by the law of the place. 

“The substance of the complaint is 
that, the plantation being within the 
de facto jurisdiction of Costa Rica, that 
State took and keeps possession of it 
by virtue of its sovereign power. But 
a seizure by a State is not a thing that 

| can be complained of elsewhere in the 
courts.” 

“A conspiracy in this country to do 
acts in another jurisdiction does not 
draw to itself those acts and make them 
unlawful, if they are permitted by the 
local law.” : 

Here we have a contract, combination 
and conspiracy entered into by parties 

, Within the United States and made ef- 
fective by acts done therein. The funda- 
mental object was control of both im- 

{ portation and sale of sisal and complete 


con- | 


| 


| their 


of California Is Affirmed 
by High Tri- 
bunal. 


AND A. 
ERROR, V. 


W. Ross, 
PLAINTIFFS BOARD OF 
PUBLIC 


ANGELES, 


IN 


CHARLES H. TREAT, HUGH 


McGurre AND E. J. DELoREY, Etc., No. | 


196; SUPPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 

STATES. 

A zoning ordinance of the compre- 
hensive type which regulates the char- 
acter of buildings to be constructed 


within the prescribed zone was held to | 


be constitutional in this case, in error 


' to the Supreme Court of the State of | 
| California. 


Mr. Justice Sutherland delivered the 
opinion of the Court, the full text of 
which follows: 

This 
brought 


is a proceeding in mandamus 


in the State court to compel 


defendants in error to issue a building | 
to | 
lot | 


permit enabling plaintiffs in error 
erect a business building upon a 
lying within a district of the City of 
Los Angeles restricted by the zoning 


ordinance of that city against buildings | 


of that character. The ordinance creates 


five zones, designated as “A,” “B,” “C,” | 


“D,” and “E,” respectively, and classifies 
the kind of buildings, ‘structures and 
improvements which may be erected in 
each. The ordinance is of the now famil- 


iar comprehensive type, but in the main | 
regulates only the character of buildings | 
which lawfully may be erected and does | 


not prescribe height and area limitations. 
It is assailed as being repugnant to the 
due process of law and equal protection 
clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
The property of plaintiffs in error is in 
zone “B,” in which, generally stated, the 


; use is limited to buildings for residential | 


purposes, churches, private clubs, edu- 
cational and similar purposes. All build- 
ings for private business are excluded, 
with the exception of offices of persons 
practicing medicine. The State supreme 


| court, in a well reasoned opinion, upheld | 


the ordinance and denied the relief 

sought. 195 Cal. 497. And see Miller v. 

Board of Public Works, 195 Cal. 477. 
Validity of Ordinance. 


The constitutional validity of the ordi- | 


nance in its general scope is settled by 


the recent decision of this court in Euclid | 


v. Ambler Co., 272 U. S. 365; and upon 
the record here we find no warrant for 
saying that the ordinance is unconstitu- 
tional as applied to the facts in the 
present case. The property of plaintiffs 
in error adjoins Wilshire Avenue, a main 
artery of travel through and beyond 
the city; and if such property were avail- 
able for business purposes its market 
value would be greatly enhanced. The 
lands within the district were, when the 


ordinance was adopted, sparsely occupied |, 
by buildings, those in which business was } 
; carried on being limited to a few real 


estate offices, a grocery store, a market, 
a fruit stand, and a “two-story business 
block. Much of the land adjoining the 
boulevard within the 


against buildings for business purposes, 
although the property of plaintiffs in 


| error and the adjacent property had not | 


been so restricted. 
Effect of Evidence. 


The effect of the evidence is to show | 
at the | 
| time of the passage of the zoning ordi- | 


that the entire neighborhood, 


nance, was largely unimproved, but in 
course of rapid development. The Com- 


mon Council of the city, upon these and 

other facts, concluded that the public | 
welfare would be promoted by constitu- | 
ting the area, including the property of | 
plaintiffs in error, a zone “B,” district; | 
and it is impossible for us to say that | 
Was | 


conclusion in that respect 
clearly arbitrary and unreasonable. The 
most that can be said is that whether 


| that determination was an unreasonable, ! 


arbitrary or unequal exercise of power 
is fairly debatable. In such circum- 


stances, the settled rule of this court is } 


that it will not substitute its judgment 
for that of the legislative body charged 


with the primary duty and responsibility | 
| of determining the question. Euclid v. 

Ambler Co., supra, 388, 395; Radice v. | 
294; Hadacheck | 


New York, 264 U.S. 
v. Los Angeles, 239 U. S. 394, 408-412, 
413-414; Cusack Co. v. City of Chicago, 
242 U. S. 526, 530-531; Rast v. Van 
Deman & Lewis, 240 U. S. 342; Price v, 
Illinois, 238 U. S. 446, 452. 

Judgment affirmed. 

May 16, 1927. 
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oda, 


monopoly of both internal and external 
trade and commerce therein. 


The United States complain of a vio- 


of their laws within their own 
diction, not merely of something done 
by another government at the instigation 
of private parties. True, the conspira- 
tors were aided by discriminating legis- 


lation, but by their own deliberate acts, | 
here and elsewhere, they brought about | 
United 


forbidden results 
States. 

They are within the 
our courts and may be punished for of- 
fenses against our laws. 

Moreover, appellees are engaged 
importing articles from a foreign coun- 
try and have become parties to a con- 
tract, combination and conspiracy in- 
tended to restrain trade in those arti- 
cles and to increase the market price 
within the United States. Such an ar- 
rangement is plainly denounced by Sec- 
tion 73 of the Wilson Tariff Act, as 
amended. 

The decree of the court below 
be reversed. 

Mr. Justice Stone took no part 
the consideration or decision of 
cause. 


within the 


must 


in 
this 


tice.] 


May 16, 1927, 


WORKS OF THE CITY OF LOs | 


| De Beer, Gavin Rylands. 





restricted district | 
had already been sold with restrictions | 


jurisdiction of | 


in | 


[Mr. Justice Stone was Attorney | 
General at: the time action was brought | 
in the case by the Department of Jus- 
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Books and Publications | 


New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, 


books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 


gress card number is 


Amundsen, Roald Engelbregt Gravning. 
First crossing of the polar sea, by 
.. and Lincoln Ellsworth; with ad- 
ditional chapters by other members of 
the expedition. 324 p. N. Y., Doran, 
1927. 27-9056 
Bowen, Wilbur Pardon. The conduct of 
physical activities in elementary and | 
high schools. 173 p. N. Y., Barnes, 
1927. 27-9057 | 
Byron, Robert. Europe in the looking- 
glass; reflections of a motor drive | 
from Grimsby to Athens. 229 p. Lon- 
don, Routledge, 1926. 27-8918 
Salvatore. My 30 years of 
296 p. N. Y., Harper, 
27-8920 
An introduc- 
tion to experimental embryology. 148 | 
p., illus. Oxford, The Clarendon press, | 
1926. 27-8859 
Dewey. Mrs. Julia M. Lessons on man- 
mers, arranged for grammar schools, 
high schools and academies. 147 p. 
N. Y., Noble and Noble, 1927. 

27-8691 
The story of Scotland | 
Boston, Houghton, | 


Cortesi, 
friendships. 
1927, 


Dilnot, George. 
yard. 540 p., illus. 
1927. 27-26370 

Dixon, Thomas. The torch; a story of 
the paranoiac who caused a great war. 
125 p. New York, The author, 1927. 

27-8853 

Fortescue, Hon. John William. The writ- 
ing of history. 14 p. N. Y., Long- 
mans, 1926. 27-8700 | 

Gist, Arthur Stanley. The teaching and 
supervision of reading, by « » . and 
William A. King. 387 p., illus. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1927. 27-8856 

Glaspell, Susan. The road to the temple. | 
144 p. London, Benn, 1926. 27-8698 

Green, Paul. The field god, and In | 
Abraham’s bosom. 317 p. N. Y., Me- 
Bride, 1927. 27-8921 | 

Guttag Bros., New York. Coins of the 
Americas. 100 p., illus. N. Y., Gut- 
tag Bros., 1927. 27-8917 

Hamilton, Samuel. Hamilton’s essen- 
tials of arithmetic. 2 v., illus. N. Y., 
American book co., 1927. 27-8857 

Hayes, Bridget T. The sure way punc- 
tuation book, by... and Esther R. 
Challman. (The sure way series of | 
exercise books.) 128 p. Minneapolis, 
Correct English service, 1927. 27-8846 

Higgins, Joseph T. The whale ship book, 
the distinguishing details of old time 
whale ships with a complete descrip- 
tion of a typical whaler and working 
plans of the famous Alice Mandell. | 
36. p. illus. The Rudder publishing co., 
1927. 27-8911 

Himmelblau, certifi- 
cates. 
1927. 27-8908 | 

Hunt, Jasper Newton. Progressive word 
studies; a complete spelling book. 232 
p. N. -Y., American book co., 1927. 

27-8844 | 

Thomas Beck- 





David. 
153 p. 


Auditors’ 


Hutton, William Holden. 
et, archbishop of Canterbury. New 
ed., rev. and enl. 315 p. Cambridge, | 
Eng., the University press, 1926. 

27-8919 

Introductions to London, 1926.  vi., illus. 
London, H. O. Quinn, 1926. 27-8699 | 

Johnson, Frank E. Muncipal court trials 
and practice: an outline for law stu- 
dents and beginners ... to which is | 
added the Municipal court code and | 
the Municipal court rules. 152 p. N. | 
Y., Baker, Voorhis & co., 1927. 

27-8905 

Leadbeater, Charles Webster. The chak- | 
ras, @ monograph. 69 p., illus. Chi- 
cago, the Theosophical press, 1927. 

27-8690 

League of Nations. . . . Advisory and 
technical committee for communica- 
tions and transit. Permanent commit- 
tee for ports and maritime navigation. | 
Technical committe for buoyage and 
the lighting of coasts. General repert | 
on the provisions agreed to, with three | 
annexes setting out the various regu- 
lations adopted. (Publications of the | 
League of Nations. viii. Transit. 1926. | 
viii, 10.) 22 p., illus. Geneva, Imps. | 
Atar et Chambery, 1926. 27-8913 | 

League of Nations. Council. . Rules 
adopted by the Council for the exer- 
cise of the right of investigation pro- 
vided for by the treaties of Versailles, 
Saint-Germain, Trianon and Neuilly. 
(Publications of the League of Na- 
tions. ix. Armaments. 1926. ix. 17.) 
3 p. Lausanne, imp. reunies s. a:, 1926. 

27-8914 

Magill, Roswell, Foster. Cases on civil | 
procedure. v: i. Ann Arbor, Mich., | 
Edward brothers, 1926. 27-8906 | 

New York. Public Library. Henry George } 


Subscription 


| Oswald, John Clyde. 


| Phillips, Henry Bayard. 


| Ruch, Giles Murrel. . 


N. Y., Ronald press co., | 


at end of last line. 


and the single tax. A catalogue of 
the collection in the New York public 
library, by Rollin Aleer Sawyer. 90 p. 
N. Y., printed at the New York pub- 
lic library, 1926. 27-8506 
New York. Public Library. Selenium; a 
list of rereferneces 1817-1925, comp. by 
Marion Fostcr Doty. 114 p. N. Y,, 
The New York public library, 1927. 
27-8505 
How to buy print- 
ing profitably; a manual of practical 
suggestions. 134 p., illus. N. Y., Em- 
ploying printers association, 1927. 
27-8503 
Calculs. 353 p. 
N. Y., Wiley, 1927. 27-8858 
Prabhavananda. Dynamic religion; be- 
ing five lectures. 50 p. Portland, Or., 
The Vedanta society of Portland, 1927. 
27-8832 
. Tests and meas- 
urements in high school instruction, 
by ... and George D. Stoddard. (Meas- 
urement and adjustment series.) 381 
p. Chicago, World book co., 1927. 
27-8854 
Schuster, Otto John. Other worlds, 104 
p. Boston, The Christopher publish- 
ing house, 1927. 27-8499 
Science for all, an outline for busy peo- 
ple, with introduction by Sir Charles 
S. Sherrington ... articles by Sir Ar- 
thur E. Shipley .. Dr. Andrew C. D. 
Crommelin [and others] nearly 
three hundred illustrations and dia- 
grams. 384 p. illus. (Books for all) 
London, Ward, Lock & co., 1926. 
27-8860 
Scoville, Wilbur Lincoln. The art of 
compounding; a text book for students 
and a reference book for pharmacisis 
at the prescription counter. 5th 
rev. and enl. with 85 illustrations. 
p.. Philadelphia, Blakiston, 1927. 
27-8828 
Sexton, John E. Cardinai O’Connell; a 
biographical sketch, souvenir of the 
silver jubilee of his episcopate. 356 
p. Boston, Mass., The Pilot publish- 
ing co., 1926. 27-8834 
Skinner, Joseph Osmun. A_ handbook 
for notaries public and commissioners 
of deeds of New York; being a collec- 
tion of the laws, federal and state, 
governing notaries public and com- 
misisoners of deeds of New York, to- 
gether with a manual applying the 
said laws, written and unwritten, to 
the execution of oaths, affidavits, ac- 
knowledgments, depositions, protests, 
ang instruments in connection with 
insurance, with forms. 2d ed. 388 p. 
illus. Albany, N. Y., Bender, 1927. 
27-8904 
Spaulding, Francis Trow. The small 
junior high school; a study of its pos- 
sibilities and _ limitations. 226 p. 
(Harvard studies in education .. vol. 
ix). Cambridge, Harvard university 
press, 1927. 27-8855 
Wing, Francis Marion. ‘The fotygraft 
album,’ shown to the new neighbor by 
Rebecca Sparks Peters, aged eleven; 
drawings and text by Frank Wing. 
“New, enlarged edition.” 112 p. Chi- 
cago, Reilly & Lee, 1926. 27-8845 
Wyman, Mary Alice. Two American 
pioneers, Seba Smith and Elizabeth 
Oakes Smith. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Co- 
lumbia university, 1927.) 251 p. N, 
Y., Columbia university press, 1927. 
27-8938 


ed., 
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Government Books 
and Publications ‘ 


Documents described under this heading 
uve obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the United States (Val- 
uation Reports) September-November, 
1926. Reported by the Commission. 
Volume 116. Price, $2.25 per copy 

[8-30656] 

United States Official Postal Guide: 
Monthly Supplement. May, 1927. Pub- 
lished by the Postoffice Department 
Monthly supplements, 11 copies, 50 
cents. [4-18254] 

Commerce Reports, Nos. 1-13. Volume 
, Thirtieth Year. January, Febru- 
ary, March, 1927, issued by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com. 
merce. Department of Commerce, 
Price, 5 cents. 
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Middle Class Is 
Not Using Fully 
Aids of Medicine 


Maximum Benefits of Science | 


Available Only to Rich and 
Poor, Says Assistant 


Surgeon General. 

2855 

The “middle class” in the United 
States is composed of people who do not 
obtain the maximum benefits of modern 
medical with only the “very 
rich and the very poor” profiting by it, 
Assistant Surgeon General C. C. 
of the Public Health Service, declared in 
an May 17, before a Confer- 


science, 


address, 


ence on the Economic Factors Affecting | 
the Organization of Medicine, held under | 
the auspices of the Committee of Five, | 


American Public Health Association. 
The committee is a voluntee. organiza- 
tion and has no governmental connec- 
tion. Dr. Pierce’s addvess was delivered 
by invitation. 
Medical 
“Many 
the 
audience, 
for medical 
unavailable 
cept it. 
tention.” 
Dr. Pit 
in this country it 
covered that. of over 11,000 persons who 


Aid Done Without. 

earners.” who constitute 
Dr. Pierce told his 
sick unable to pay 
is 


wage 
middle class, 
“when and 
free service 
are too proud to ac- 


without medical at- 


service, and 


thes 


entirely 


zo 


cited recent made 


whicu it 


ree surveys 


was dis- 
were so sick as to be disabled for work, 
more than 25 per cent were not attended 
by physicians. “partially for the reason, 
presumably, that they could mot afford to 
pay for one.” Dontal he declared, 
| when income inade- 


also is noglected 
quate. 

“Many undertake 
ment when unable to pay for medical 
attention,” he added. “This is shown by 
the great volume of sales of patent and 
proprietary remedies.” 

A summary of Dr. Pierce’s address, 
made public by the Public Health Serv- 
ice, follows: 


Is 


people self-treat- 


“Only the very rich and very poor can 
obtain the maximum benefits of modern 
medical science in the cities, and the very 
rich alone in the country. 

Generous Family Doctors. 

“There are many people who attend 
free dispensaries and clinics when they 
get sick. The service of such institutions 
is the best they can afford. Others may 
receive it free from the family physician. 
The generosity of the family dceetor has 
been repeatedly demonstrated. 

“Among 501 families studied by Robert 
C. Chapin in New York City in 1907 
about 34 per cent received free medical 
aid. In exceptional cases, when the in- 
come low, the family will pay the 
physician’s bill and without other 
things. 

“Some 


is 
do 
families are forced seek 
charity the hands of private prac- 
titioners institutions, but American 
citizens should not be compelled to ac- 
cept charity. Most Americans want to 
pay what other self-respecting persons 
are charged, and to be told by a physi- 
cian that he will reduce his charges for 
medical attention one-half one-third 
is to many a humiliation. 

“Often wage earners who are insured 
in a fraternal order, trade union, or an 
establishment fumd which pays cash bene- 
fits or provides services of a physician, 
or both, to its members, find the medical 
benefits provided by such organizations 
insufficient to cover the unusual expenses 
incident to illness. 

“Many wage earners, when 
unable to pay for medical 
free service is unavailable 
too proud to accept it, 
out medical attention. 


to 
at 
or 


or 


sick and 
service, and 
or they are 
go entirely with- 


Called In. 


conducted 


Physicians Not 


“In recefit surveys by a 


large insurance company in certain large | 
dis- | 


cities of the United 
covered that ove 


States it was 
11,000 persons were so 
sick as to be disabled for work. Of this 
number, over 25 per cent of the number 
disabled were not attended by physicians, 
partially for the presumably, 
that they could to pay for 
one. 

“Dental work, also, is neglected when 
income is inadequate. Surveys made in 
recent years in certain cities disclose a 
deplorable lack of attention to the teeth 
on the part of the large majority in all 
income groups. 

“When people cannot afford the serv- 
ices of reputable practitioners, there is 
a tendency to patronize quacks and re- 


reason, 
not afford 


sort to inferior types of treatment. Many | 


people undertake self-treatment when 
unable to pay for medicat attention. 
This is shown by the great volume of 
sales of patent and proprietary remedies. 

“Unquestionably there is a big gap 
between the very rich and the very. poor 
which medical science must bridge in 
order to give adequate medical service 
to persons of average income. 

“Even more important than treatment 
for illness and those unable to pay for 
medical attention is. the periodic medical 
physical examination. Periodic physical 
examinations are valuable not only for 
the early detection of disease but also 
serve as a guide in the selection of suit- 
able employment for those with known 
defects. 

Absences from Work. 

“The Public Health Service has re- 
cently issued a publication in which is 
given a 10-year record of absences from 
work on sickness and accidents among 
6,100 males and 1,500 females. The an- 
nual loss of time on account of sickness 
and accidents was 14 calendar days per 
year for female workers and only 8.9 
for males. 
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Summary of All News Contained in T odays Issue 


. . T 
Advertising Nets 

Comptroller General rules that Navy 
Department must invite competition 
for bids by advertising. 

Page 4, Col. 1 
. 
Agriculture’ * 

History of sal monopoly traced in 
statements by fiber plant specialist in 
Department of Agriculture and by 
Textile Division, Department of Com- 
merce. = 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Senator Howell urges farmers to or- 
ganize for tariff reductions as supple- 
mental to farm relief. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

President considers extra session of 
Congress made unnecessary by ade- 
quacy of Red Qvoss and other relief 
activities in Mississippi flood area. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Comptroller General rules Secretary 
of Agriculture may use part of appro- 
priation for exhibit at international 
poultry show. 

Page 4, Col. 2 
European 
are now 


grain 


re garded 


Estimates of 
issued last fall 
being too high. 


crop 


as 


Page 5, Col. 7 

Missouri to plant about 84 per cent of 
375,000 acres of flooded area. 

Page 5. Col. 4 


Anti-Trust Laws 


History of sisal monopoly traced in 
statements by fiber plant specialist in 
Department ef Agriculture and by 
Textile Division, Department of 
merce. 

Col. 7 

Federal Trade Commission has no au- 
thority to spend money to gather testi- 
mony United States, Commis- 
sioner Humphrey declares in dissenting 
opinion Commission announcement 
of sending attorney to Europe to get 
information in its complaint against 
Aluminum Company of America, charg- 
ing violation of Clayton Act. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Supreme Court of the United States 
reverses District Court, N. Y., and holds 
Sisal Sales Corporation, et als., guilty 
of violation of anti-trust laws. 

Page 11, Col. 2 


Automotive Industry 


Seasonal increase noted for automo- 
tive industry in Federal Reserve Board 
survey of business conditions. 


Page 1, 


outside 


io 


Page 1, Col. 3 | 


British imports of automobiles for 
first quarter of 1927 exceed figures for 
1925. 

Page 9, Col. 6 

Russia estaolishes transport com- 
mittee to control importation of auto- 
mobil 


és, 


Page 9. Col. 5 


Banking-Fi 
anking-Finance 
Federal Reserve Board, in statement 
on development and gal status of 
branch banking. says approximately 3 


per cent of banks in country 
branc! 


operate 


Page 1, 
for Chesapeake & 
Railroad testify about economies ex- 
pected to result if railroad is permitted 
to acquire control of Erie and Per Mar- 
quette sytems. 


Col. 6 


Witnesses Ohio 


Page 1, Col. 2 
History of sisal monopcly traced in 
statements by fiber plant specialist in 
Department of Agriculture and by 
Textile Division, Department of Com- 
merce, 
rage 1, Col. 7 
Federal Reserve Board gives survey 
of business conditions for early months 
of 1927. 
Page 1, Col 3 
Court of Appeals, 8th Cir., in re 
Willcutts v. Ordway, holds income to 
trust beneficiary found taxable though 
not in his control. 
Page &, 
Summary of financial 
Mobile, Ala., for 1926. 


statistics of 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Financial indicator chart by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 
Page 6, 
Daily statement of the United 
Treasury. 


Col. 3 
States 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Foreign Exchange rates. 


Page 7, Col. 3 
Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 
Page 11, Col. 6 
Books and publications issued by the 
Government. 
Page 11, Col. 7 
’ . ? 
Child Welfare 
Problem of reaching employed chil- 
lren in continuation schools to be con- 
sidered at New York conference. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
by Childre n’s 
securing delinquency re- 


System is 
Bureau 


ports. 


developed 
for 


Page 3, Col. 6 


Coal 


Bituminous coal production reported 
at high level in Federal Reserve Board 
survey of business conditions. 

Page 1, 

’ , 
Commerce-Trade 

Regulations for administration of 
Federal Import Milk Act to be dis- 


cussed at hearings in New York Citv 
and Boston. 


Col. 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Representative Connolly asks Presi- 
dent to issue Executive Order directing 


Com- 
} 


Col. 5 | 


e 
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Qceerentncinnennsin 


preference for American concerns in 
making Government. purchases. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Increased industrial activity noted in 
Federal Reserve Board survey of busi- 
ness conditions. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Increasing prosperity of Uruguayan | 


people offers expanding market for 
American products, says ‘former Com- 
mercial Attache at Montevedio. 


Page 9, Col. 4 | 


Industrial census of Germany indi- 


cates 15 per cent increase of activity | 


during past 18 years. 


Col. 4 

Formation German potash trust 
anticipated result of recent pur- 
chase of minority interest by Burbach 


interests. 
| Page 5, Col. 3 


| 
| Congress 
President 
Congress made unnecessary by 
quacy of Red and other 
activities in Mississippi flood area. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Page 9, 
of 


as 


of 
ade- 
relief 


session 


considers extra 


Cross 


Construction 

Architects to confer with Public 
‘Buildings Commission on May 25 rela- 
tive to Federal building program in 


Washington. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


building contract established 
in early months of 1927 as 
bv Federal Reserve Board 


business conditions. 


Record 


survey of 


Supreme Court of the United States, 
in re Zahn & Ross v. Los Angeles, up- 
holds right of a municipality to enact 
zoning laws for regulation of building 
operations. 


Page 11, Col. 5 


‘Cotton 


Revised estimate on cotton 
wcreage, yield per acre and production 
States for 1926. 


issued 


by 
Page 5, Col, 2 


Corporations 


Supreme Court of the United States 


reverses District Court, N. Y., and holds .| 


Sisal Sales Corporation, et als., gtilty 
of violation of anti-trust laws. 
Page 11, Col. 2 


‘Customs 


Customs Court announces reappraise- 
ment ruling on accordeons, atomizer 
mounts, silk velvetpaper boxesaniline 
dyes, stcel window frames and automo- 
bile tires. 

Co. 7 

Customs Court fixes duty on dried 
codfish. 


Page 9%. 


2 


Page 9, Col. 4 
Court Decisions 


See 
page 10, 
Nee special lndex and Digest of Tax 


Decisions on puge &. 


Education 


Problem of reaching employed chil- 
lren in contjnuation schools to be con- 
sidered at New York conference. 

Page 2, 
text of 
provided 

sections 


Col. 5 
state- 
for 


of 


Continuation of full 
ment showing education 
children in most remote 
Australia. 

Page 4, Col. 7 
Anderson, Director of 


Miss Mary 


Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, | 
under | 


the work that 
her observation. 


describes comes 
Page 4, Col. 3 

Cooperative marketing made subject 
of school study. 


Page 5, Col. 3 
’ . . 
Foreign Affairs 
Marines in Nicaragua occupy City of 
| Rivas to disarm Liberal and Conserva- 
ive factions in accord with agreement. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Foodstuffs 


Weekly cheese 


review. 
Page 5, 


market 
Col, 2 
yy 
Forestry 

Forests of California have produced 
nore wealth than mines of that State, 
says Department of Agriculture. 
Page 5, 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily engagements of the President 
the Executive offices. 


Col. 1 


at 
Page 3 


Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office. 
4, Col. 3 


Page 
’ 8 . 
Gov't Supplies 
Representative Connolly asks Presi- 
| dent to issue Executive Order directing 
preference for American concerns in 
}m_ ing Government purchases. 
Page 1, Col, 1 
Navy Department invites bids for 
gasoline supply. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Miss Mary Anderson, Director of 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
describe; the work that comes under 
her observation. 


9 


Page 4, Col. o 
Immigration 


President issues executive order re- 


quiring documents from alien seamen | 
as passengers. | 
Page 3, Col. 2 | 


entering United States 


President assured Canadian immigra- 


indicated | 


Page 1, Col. 3 | 


special ludex and Law Digest on | 


tion situatien will work out satisfac- 
toryvily. 


Page 2, Col, 5 
Indian Affairs 


\ Department of Interior describes op- 
portunities offered for medical practice 
in Indian Service. 

Page 12, Col. 7 


| 
. 
| Inland Waterways 


President considers extra session of 
Congress made unnecessary by 
quacy of Red and other 
| activities in Mississippi flood area, 


Cross 
‘ Page 1, Col. 7 
Tron and Steel 


Greater volume production in_ steel 
industry noted by Federal Reserve 
Board survey of business conditions. 


| 
| 


ade- | 
relief | 


| Page 1, Col. 3 | 


! . . 
| Judiciary 
e 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
in re James Willos v. State of Oregon, 
holds no Federal question involved in 
interpretation of State constitution to 
determine validity of law fixing death 
| penalty for murder. 
| Page 1, Col. 2 
| Nee spe cial Index ond Law Digest on 
page 10. 
See special Index and Digest of Tar 
| Decisions on page 8. 


| Labor 


Federal Reserve Board survey of busi- 


ness conditions. 


Miss Mary Anderson, Director of 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
describes the work that comes under 
her observation. 


Navy Department prescribes rules to 
govern purchase of uniforms by former 
sailors and marines. 

Page 3, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel 
the War Department. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Navy Department. 


Page 4, Col. 1 


Comptroller General rules that Navy | 


Départment must invite competition 
for bids by advertising. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Marine in Nicaragua occupy City of 

Rivas to disarm Liberal and Conserva- 

tive factions in accord with agreement. 


Page 2, Col. 7 
Oil 
Navy Department invites 
gasoline supply. ‘ 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Board of Tax Appeals, on petition of 
H. T. Dietrick, oil agent, holds ac- 


bids for 


| quisition of stock to be gift and free 


Increased industrial activity noted in | 


Page 1, Col. 3 |} 


Page 4, Col. 3 | 


Full text of concurring opinions by 
Mr. Justices Brandeis and Holmes, -of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, upholding syndicalism 
of California, in re C. A. Whitney, as 
necessary to preservation of public 
safety. 


| 
| 
' 


Page 10, 
Full text of by Supreme 
| Court of the United States, in re Burns 
vy. U. S., upholding constitutionality of 
criminal syndicalism act of California, 
exceptions to trial court giving defini- 
tions of sabotage beinz dismissed, and 
teachings of I. W. W. found to be il- 
legal also, dissenting opinion by Mr. 
eustice Brandeis in which he says he 
finds error that does not 
stitutional question. 


decision 


Page 10, Col. 1 
Revision sought of German 
law to insure Consecutive employment 


of workmen. 


Page 5, Col. 6 
Lumber 


| Forests of California have produced 
; more wealth than mines of that State, 
says Department of Agriculture. 

Page 5, 


| 
|Manufacturers 


Representative Connolly asks Presi- 
| 


Col. 1 


dent to issue Executive Order directing | 


preference for American concerns in 
making Government purchases. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Increased industrial activity noted in 


statute | 


from taxation. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Continuation of decision of Board of 
Tax Appeals, in re Henry L, Berg and 
Berg finds that lease of oil and 
rights not a sale of capital 
assets, and that profits derived from 
such lease are taxable as income and 
not as capital net gain, as returned by 
petitioners, 


Rose 


1S 


gas 


Page 8, Col. 4 

Board of Tax Appeals, in re A. C. F. 

Gasoline Co. v. Commissioner of In- 

ternal Revenue, claim for 

paid-in surplus based on alleged gift 

of contract by stockholders peti- 
tioner corporation. 


dismisses 
of 


Page 8, Col. 2 


»f. 
Packers 

Advanced prices for meats noted in 
Federal Reserve Board survey of busi- 
ness conditions. 


i, Col. 3 


Page 


|'Patents 


Col. 5 } 


Patent filed 
courts of the country. 


suits in the various 


Page 11, Col. 3 | 


Postal Service 


involve con- | 


Inspection of postal facilities be 


made in flood areas. 


to 


Page 1, Col. 5 

Opening dates announced for six 
summer post offices. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Tests ordered to fill 39 offices in 24 


| States, 


potash 


Page 4, Col. 6 
Tags postmarked “Bad Order” or- 
dered attached to parcels found in mails 


! in damaged condition. 


| 


Page 4, Col. 6 


‘Public Health 


' cal 


President, in address 
Medical Association, commends medi- 
men for tolerance shown toward 


lifferent schools of thought and pays 


tribute to progress of medical science. 


Federal Reserve Board survey of busi- | 


ness conditions. 


Page 2, Col. 3 | 
Board of Tax Appeals denies deduc- | 
| 
| 
| 


tion for exhaustion of contract grant- 
ing perpetual privilege to bottle and 
sell Coca-Cola in certain area, Coca- 
Cola Bottling Company v. Com’n. 

Page &, Col. 1 


| 
| Mines and Minerals 


Forests of California have produced 
more wealth than mines of that State, 
says Department of Agriculture. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Mines officials of Ontario to explore 
for mineral deposits in reported min- 
»ral areas, 


Milling 


Commercial grain stocks are increased 


Page 6, Col. 3 


with gain in stores of Canadian wheat. | 


Page 5, Col. 5 
Consumption of breac studied in 
three Pennsylvania cities. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Estimates of European grain crop 

| issued last fall are now regarded as 

being too high. 

Page 5, Col. 7 


| Municipal Gov't 


| Supreme Court of the United States, 
in re Real Silk Hosiery Mills v. City of 

| Piedmont, Calif., holds municipal regu- 

| lation house-to-house canvas 
commodity sgles as in restraint of in- 
erstate commerce. 


of for 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
in'- re Park Ave. Co. v. City of 
| York, holds no federal question involved 
iin damage suit growing out of city 
drainage. 
| Page 1, Col. 2 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
| in re Zahn & Ross v. Los Angeles, up- 
holds right of a municipality to enact 
zoning laws for regulation of building 
operations. ’ 


Summary of financial statistics for 
Mobile, Ala., for 1926. 


Page 7, Col. 5 
National Defense 


Rhode Island extends weleome to 
Army and Navy forces assembled for 
joint maneuverse 

Page 3, Col. $ 


New | 


| Railroads 


Page 11, Col. 5 | 


Page 1, Col. 1 
President considers extra session of 
Congress made unnecessary by 
quacy of Red Cross and other relief 
activities in Mississippi flood area. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Assistant Surgeon General, Public 
Health Service, discusses inavailability 
of maximum benefits of medical science 
to middle classes. . 
Page 12, Col. 1 
Department of Interior describes op- 
portunities offered tor medical practice 
in Indian Service. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Requirements announced for exami- 
nation of candidates for entrance 


ice to be held on August &. 
Page 2, Col. 3 
Department of Interior exhibits scope 
of activities for benefit of delegates to 
American Medical Association Conven- 
tion, 


Page 2, Col. 4 


Public Lands 


Department of Interior to recognize | 


application of heirs of soldiers to use 
part of latter’s additional hémestead 
rights, thus reversing former policy® 
Page 5, Col. 5 
General Land Office directs offer for 
lease of 180.33 acres of coal land in Los 
Animas County, Colo. 
Page 5, Col. 6 


Public Utilities 


Muncipally owned public service en- 
terprises carned 19.1 per cent of the 


total revenues of Mobile, Ala., in 1926. | 


Page 7, Col. 5 
Radio 


Feder ' Radio Commissioner Bellows 
predicts that within onc year number 
of radio broadcasting stations will be 


reduced to 450 by voluntary consolida- | 


tions. 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Witnesses for Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad testify about economies ex- 
pected to resul. if railroad is permitted 
to 2cquire control of Erie and Per Mar- 
quette sytems. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
allowed to 
without 


7 Pennsylvania Railroad 
nove engines from divisions 
iutomatic train concrols, 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Hearing postponed on depregiation 
charges against sleeping car conipanies, 
Page 6, Col. 4 
schedules on iron are 


Operation of 
suspended, 
Page 6, Col. 4 


of | 


to American | 


ade- | 


into | 
Regular Corps of Public Health Serv- 


fA opinion 


~~ 


| Experiments with third-rail traction 
| have been undertaken in France. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Reopening of case denied in which 
it is held Bingham & Garfield, Roy & 
Gila Valley, and Nevada Northern rail- 
ways suffered no deficit under Federal 
control. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
of rate decisions, 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Summary of rate complaints, 
Page 6, Col. 3 


Summary 


‘Reclamation 


Forests of California have produced 
more wealth than mines of that State, 
says Department of Agriculture, 


Page 5, Col. 1 
'Retail Trade 


Increased activity in retail and 
wholesale trade is noted in Federal Re- 
serve Board survey of business condi- 
tions. 


| Rubber 


Review of recent 
of rubber at 
production centers. 


Page 1, Col. 3 


imports and ex- 
ports chief market and 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Y . 
| Shipping 
President issues executive order re- 
quiring documents from alien seamen 
entering United States Passengers. 
Page 3, Col. 2 
Henry F. Markwalter named assist- 
ant to vice president in charge of op- 
eration of Merchant Fleet Corporation. 
Page 3, Col. 3 


as 





Seven rate agreements by steam- 
| ship lines given approval by Shipping 
| Board. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Lighthouse service announces six 

citations for meritorious service in sav- 
ing lives and property. 


‘Silke 


Page 4, Col. 4 


Silk mill activity is noted in Federal 
Reserve Board survey of business con- 
| ditions. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


|Social Welfare 


Miss Mary Anderson, Director of 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
describes the work that comes under 
her observation. ; 

Page 4, Col. 3 


Sugar” 


Revised estimate of sugar production 
for 1926-27 season is below production 
of preceding season. Page 5, Col. 4 


| Supreme Court 


Supreme Court of the United States, 
| inre Real Silk Hosiery Mills vy. City of 
| Piedmont, Calif., holds municipal regu- 
| Jation of house-to-house canvass for 
| commodity sales as in restraint of in- 
terstate commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 2 

Supreme Court of the United States, 
in re Park Ave. Co. v. City of New 
| York, holds no federal question involved 
jin damage suit growing out of city 
| Jrainage. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Full text of concurring opinions by 
Mr. Justices Brandeis and Holmes, of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, upholding syndicalism statute 
of California, in re C. A. Whitney, as 
' necessary to preservation of public 
| safety. Page 10, Col. 5 

See special Index and Law Digest on 
page 10. 

Supreme Court of the United States 
j 31. 


is in recess until Muy 
Tartff 
Senator Howell urges farmers to or- 
ganize for tariff reductions as supple- 
mental to farm relief. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Taxation 


President reported as convinced tax 
reduction cannot be definitely con- 
sidered until amount of surplus for cur- 

rent year is established. 
| Page 1, Col. 2 
See special ludee and Digest of Tax 
| Decisions on page &. 


| Textiles 


Federal Reserve Board survey of 
business conditions shows increased ac- 
tivity in textile industry. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Revised estimate issued on cotton 
acreage, yield per acre and production 
by States for 1926. 

Page 5, Col. 2 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission has no au- 
thority to spend money to gather testi- 
mony outside United States, Commis- 
sioner Humphrey declares in dissenting 
to Commission announcement 
of sending attorney to Eurape to get 
information in its complaint against 
Aluminum Company of America, charg- 
| ing violation of Clayton Act, 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Supreme Court of the United States 

rses District Court, N. Y., and holds 
sal Sales Corporation, et als., guilty 
of violation of anti-trust laws. 


Page 11, Col. 2 


| Veterans 


Department of Interior to recognize 
application of heirs of soldiers to use 
part of latter’s additional homestead 
rights, thus reversing former policy. 

Page 5, Col. 5 





=I Doctors Advised 


| 


| 
| 


| istered, 
| medical 


| trachoma 


Of Opportunities 


In Indian Service 


Field for Practice in Treat- 
ment of Eye Diseases and 
Tuberculosts Is 


Pointed Out. 
2888 

There is probably no wider field in all 
the country for a physician to practice 
in the treatment of eye diseases ‘espe- 
cially trachoma, and in the treatment of 
tuberculosis, than in the Indian Service, 
it was stated May 17 by the Department 
of the Interior. : 

The statement outlines opportunities 
for physicians and nurses in the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, and was isshed for 
distribution at the convention of the 
American Medical Association in Wash- 
ington, D. C- 

The work is not entirely along the 
lines of the general practitioner, the 
statement says, but includes the duties 
of public health officer. This activity, 
it is stated, “*furnishes an unlimited field 
for most interesting work in an endeavor 
to raise the Indians’ standard of living 
to a higher plane and.convince him that 
his yery existence depends upon the 
betterment of hygienic conditions of his 
immediate surroundings.” 


Opportunity ofr Practice. 


The fofl text of the staterment fol- 
lows: 

For purposes of administering - the 
medical activities of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, the country generally is 
divided into four districts. with a dis- 
trict medical director in charge of each 
district. The medical activities of this 
bureau have to do with the medical and 
surgical treatment of Indian wards of the 
Government in agency hospitals, school 
hospitals, sanatoria, and in sanatorium 
schools, and in general field worl where 
relief of this character is furnished to 
Indians through dispensary service and 
in their homes. 

Public health and preventive medicine, 
sanitation, and hygiene are also featured 
in reservation and school work. Taking 
part in these activities, therefore, are 
physicians, dentists, hospital nurses, field 
nurses, field matrons, and other em- 
ployes. 

The medical director travels over his 
territory making inspections and recom- 
mendations with reference to medical and 
hospital work and personnel, sanitary 
conditions, hygriene, ete. 

The superintendent and physician has 
administrative supervision over the jur- 
isdiction to Which he is appointed as well 
as doing the medical work. There are 
four other physicians having this title, 
one in grade 11 and three in gerade 12, 

Eye. Ear, Nose and Throat. 

The special physicians are specially 
qualified in eye, ear, nose, and throat 
work and travel from place to place ren- 
dering surgical and medical relief for 
trachoma and other eye conditions, prin- 
cipally diseased tonsils, aderaoids, and 
other eye, ear, nose, and throat condi- 
tions. The special physician is supplied 
with one 0X More nurses Who assist in 
the operative work and continue the fol- 
low-up work after the physician has 
moved on to another school or agenty, 

The physicians do a general medical 
practice om the reservations, in the 
schools and hospitals. There are 91 hos- 
pitals including school infirmaries in the 
Indian Service. They also have supervi- 
sion over matters of sanitation, hygiene, 
ete. 

The dentists travel from reservation 
to reservation doing the dental work re- 
quired by the school children principally; 
and for adults who present themselves 
for this service. 

Many Physicians Employed. 

The medical work being done in the 
Indian Service requires the employment 
of a considerable number of physicians, 
dentists, and nurses who have an oppor- 
tunity to enter into a broad and most 
interesting field of usefulness. 

At all of the larger Indian 
tions on@é Or more physicians are sta- 
tioned. They carry out the necessary 
medical work of their respective fields, 
which varies widely in extent owing to 
the difference in population, topography 
of the country, transportation facilities, 
ete, but the average is about seven town- 
ships. 

At most of the jurisdictions a hospital 
is maintained where optratioms may be 
performed as well as treatments admin- 

All instruments as well as 
and surgical supplies are fur- 
the Government. 


reserva- 


nished by 
General and Special Practice, 

Young Physicians entering this field 
will find a practice along all lines, but 
and tuberculosis stand out 
most prominently, At certain places one 
will find a large amount of obstetrical 
work, and at all stations a qualified sur- 
geon will find an interesting field, 

The work to be done is mot entirely 
along the lines of the general practi- 
tioner, but the duties of public health 
officer devolve upon the Indian Service 
physician, and this furnishes an unlim- 
ited field foa most interesting work in 
an endeavor to raise the Indians’ stand- 
ard of living to a higher plane and con- 
vince him that his very existence de. 
pends upon the betterment of the hy- 
gienic conditions of his immediate sur- 
roundings- 

There is probably no wider field in all 
the country for a physician to practice 
his profession in the treatment of eye 


| diseases—especially trachoma—and tu- 


berculosis than will be found in the 
Indian Service, and certainly there is no 
place where it will be more appreciated, 





